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PROLOGUE 

Twenty-five years ago I wrote an account of 
Margaret Vedder's marriage, the tragedies con- 
nected with it, the dramatic separation of husband 
and wife, and their final reconciliation. The book 
should have stopped there; but I took a novelist's 
privilege, and gave to the story a pleasant finality. 
But now that I have been made free of the beauti- 
ful years following that reconciliation, I ask my 
readers to take up with me once more the life of 
Margaret Vedder. 

Certainly it is not the life of yesterday, but when 
the tale is the tale of love, years make no differ- 
ence. Love is everlastingly fresh and young. And 
as for daily life, it was good and bad then, just as 
it is good and bad now. For the glamour of 
hyperborean seas and skies, and the charm of a 
national life nearly passed away forever, do not 
alter the fact that men and women all over the 
civilised world are essentially the same. All live 
and move and have their being for love — love of 
God, love of family, home, and country, love of 
liberty, truth, and honour. So, then, as love can 
make the whole world kin, my little Shetland tale 
may slip into the hearts of men and women, 
whether they dwell in thousand-streeted cities, or 
in misty hamlets by seashore, or forest — all will 
understand it. Love is its own inspiration. 



CHAPTER I 



WHEN THE SWANS FLY NORTHAWAY 

"The chilly, colourless seas around Shetland, the marvellous 
sunrises, the misty daylight, and the mountainous islands ris- 
ing mysteriously out of it; the air as thick with swarms of 
sea birds, as it is with snow in a snowstorm, and the unceasing 
whir of wings, and beating of waves, forever singing 

'The Sea is His, and He made it.'Y 

"He looked at her as a lover can; 
She looked at him, as one who awakes; 
The past was asleep, and her life began. 
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In the spring of the year this story began. The 
Shetland winter had been long and stormy, but 
it was past, and a soft pale radiance hung over 
the brown earth and the grey old town of Ler- 
wick. In the walled gardens there was the scent 
of early flowers and green growing things. Lit- 
tle song-birds were twittering among the bramble 
roots, and between the earth and the sky there was 
the most vital and certain of all spring's promises 
— a large flock of swans, winging their way to the 
solitary lakes of Iceland. 

Now no sight is more beautiful than a flight of 
swans soaring on powerful pinions and filling the 
air with their antiphonal call — a call which is the 
very essence of joyful expectation and cheerful en- 
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couragement, and which lifted every face in Ler- 
wick heavenward. Lieutenant Jan Vedder heard 
its first note. He was just leaving the grim old 
fortress, or court-house, and he stood still, and 
shading his eyes with his hands, watched and lis- 
tened until the birds were nearly out of vision. 
Then he let his gaze down-fall, and it met the 
loveliest face of woman he had ever seen. She 
was standing almost at his side, with a gentle- 
man in military undress. In an instant Jan's cap 
was off, but before he could speak the stranger 
said : 

" We were listening to the swans. What a cry 
they have I It is fifty years since I last heard it — 
fifty years I I think, sir, that your face is familiar 
to me." 

" Well then, sir, that is not unlikely. I am Jan 
Vedder, the son of Captain Jan Vedder of Her 
Majesty's ship Retribution! 9 

" As soon as I heard you speak I thought so. 
Once I saw you on your father's ship. It was at 
Calcutta, ten or eleven years ago. Do you re- 
member?" 

" Not very well. I was only a midshipman 
then." 

" And you are a captain now, eh? " 

Jan smiled and shook his head. " I was only 
second officer when I left the Retribution." 

" So you are my friend Vedder's son. Well, 
Lieutenant, I am Magnus Jarrow, late Colonel of 
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the East Indian Invincibles. And this young lady 
is my daughter, Sheila Jarrow." 

Jan bowed his handsome head, and for a mo- 
ment held the white hand of Sheila in his own. 
And as their hands met their eyes again met, and 
the tangled glance went straight to Jan's heart. 
Then, for the first time in all his life, Jan knew 
the meaning of falling in love. 

"And where is Captain Vedder now?" asked 
the Colonel. 

"At Bangkok or Mandalay — there is no cer- 
tainty; but wherever Chinese pirates are gathered 
together, the Retribution will not be far from 
them." 

" That is a thing well known. When do you 
return to your ship?" 

" I shall not return to her. The time for which 
I was enlisted was over more than a year ago. I 
had been seventeen years at sea, and for many 
reasons it seemed best to return here — for a 
while." 

" Seventeen years' service at sea deserves a holi- 
day," said the Colonel; and Sheila smiled and 
added, " And you have seen and heard the swans 
again 1 Are you not glad, Lieutenant? Indeed, 
you look happy." And Jan was so amazed at her 
beauty and sweetness that he could find no answer 
but the one word: 

" Yes." 

"Will you notice that old man walking away 
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from us?" she continued. "He was sitting on 
the wall, and just as we were passing him he rose 
to his feet and cried out, 'The birds of God! 
The birds of God ! * and then we saw them rising 
majestically, on their great, outspread wings, 
higher, and higher, and higher. And as they did 
so, they called to each other in a wonderful way. 
It was like a cry of victory." And her face 
glowed as she spoke, and she lifted it, as if fol- 
lowing the birds' flight — and Jan thought she was 
an angel. 

" But, my Sheila," answered the Colonel, " it 
was a much finer thing than any shout of victory. 
It was the cry of love going home. I know it, 
for it has been in my heart for years. Their nests 
by the solitary Iceland lakes called the birds, and 
they answered the call. I too heard the call of 
love and home, and I cast the world behind me, 
and here I ami" And he clasped his daughter's 
hand, and smiled at Jan. 

As he spoke he stood still, for they were at 
the entrance to one of the narrow closes or lanes 
leading to an eminence above the town. On this 
eminence the Jarrow house stood, a very ancient 
dwelling, which had just been enlarged, modern- 
ised, and handsomely furnished. 

" We will bid you a good afternoon here, Lieu- 
tenant," he continued. " It will not be long until 
we meet again. Give my respects to your mother, 
sir, and remind her that she owes me two calls; 
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if she will pay them, it will be a great pleasure 
to us." 

" That is a debt my mother will gladly pay. 
Good-afternoon, Colonel." 

Then that happened which always happens 
when two have looked into each other's eyes and 
liked the experience. Their glances mingled, their 
hands touched and parted, and with a blush and a 
smile Sheila turned away. It was but a momen- 
tary experience, but it held an everlasting memory. 

For a minute Jan stood with his cap in his hand 
watching her, and his first thought was of his 
mother. " I will go to her. Mother knows all 
about the family, and it will be delightful to hear 
whatever she can tell me concerning them." 

But self-indulgence was by habit and education 
a secondary consideration with Jan. His naval 
training had taught him that everything must give 
place to duty ; and his duty at this hour was at his 
warehouse. As quickly as he realised this fact, 
he put on his cap and walked sharply to a grey 
building spreading itself along the shore. Its 
foundations were drilled out of the solid rock, 
and when the tide was in, it stood up to its knees 
in water. Two long piers jutted from it into 
the bay, and there were many fishing* and trading 
boats lying there. 

The name above the main door was Peter Fae, 
but Peter was only spoken of now as " he that is 
gone," and his grandson Jan Vedder stood in his 
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place, and was heir to all he possessed. And Jan 
had not felt as if he could bear to remove the 
loved and honoured name, nor had he felt confi- 
dent in his own mind that he would care to con- 
tinue the business. There had been many days 
during the past year when the call of the sea was 
almost irresistible, and when the simple life of 
Shetland seemed unbearably stupid and mo- 
notonous. 

But Sheila would make all the difference in the 
world. Yes, if she would lay her love and luck 
to his, he felt that he might, even in Shetland, do 
something worth talking about. 

He found the warehouse full of fishers and 
sailors, buyers and sellers, and he walked in among 
them bright-faced, clear-voiced, swift in motion, 
and radiant with life. He had something to do 
or to say with every one — passing greetings, mak- 
ing inquiries, giving information, or settling a 
bargain. Finally at the sea-door he called out: 

" The mail-packet sails at four o'clock. Who- 
ever has business with her has little time to spare." 
Then he went to the wharf where the mail-packet 
was lying, passed in some letters and papers, and 
leaping into # a little green skiff, he rowed himself 
to a three-masted bark flying the Norwegian cross. 
She was bound for Iceland, and was taking in her 
last supply of fresh food and water, besides much 
Shetland produce for the islands. 

Jan watched his men loading her for a while, 
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and then went on board to talk with her captain. 
44 You are a true Shetland man," said the latter, 
with a laugh; " no matter how good the land road, 
you take a sea road." 

44 The sea road is good enough," answered Jan, 
and then they sat down and began to talk of the 
great North Sea, and the Norwegian's bare es- 
capes from drifting floes, and ice mountains reel- 
ing together in perilous madness. And Jan, with 
his bending face all aglow with sympathy and in- 
terest, looked so lovable to the old arctic navi- 
gator, that he rose when Jan rose, and pouring 
usquebaugh into two glasses, said: 

44 1 may come back this way, Vedder, and I may 
not come back this way. God only knows if we 
shall ever see each other again in this world. Let 
us drink, then, your Shetland toast together." So 
they lifted their glasses, and the old man said 
gravely : 

"Here is first to the glory of God, and then 
to the good of our own poor souls! " And with 
the words they clasped hands and parted — the 
Norwegian hurrying to look after his cargo, and 
Jan also making haste, lest his pleasant delay had 
hindered others. 

In all these and similar duties he did not suffer 
his thoughts to stray to Sheila Jarrow. She was a 
thing apart from the common business of life, and 
just yet he would have felt it a kind of sacrilege 
to mix her memory up with salted fish, and smoked 
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geese, and all the paraphernalia of buying and 
selling. But at six o'clock, he told himself, he 
would go home and talk to his mother, and after- 
wards, in the silence and solitude of his own room, 
recall every word, and smile, and flitting expres- 
sion of the beautiful girl, to whom he had given 
his heart at the first moment of their meeting. 

4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 

Margaret Vedder could tell to a minute at what 
time to expect her son home, and if the weather 
was fine she was always in the garden to meet 
him. On this evening she stepped from her door 
a little earlier than was necessary, and walking to 
the gate, turned round and faced the house; for 
the spring cleaning was just finished, and she 
wished to see if the shades were all drawn down 
to exactly the same length, and if the clean muslin 
curtains hung well. Satisfied on these points, she 
looked at the snowdrops and daffodils, and smiled 
at the little English daisies decorating the bor- 
ders of the flower-beds, with all the colours in 
which Nature thinks, 



u 



In violet and gold and pinks." 



The crocus buds were in full flower, and there was 
a promise of early tulips. A pleasant smile was 
on her face : she was satisfied with both her house 
and garden, and as Margaret Vedder was a woman 
inclined to retrospection, she was probably con- 
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trasting the place with its appearance when she 
went first to it as a bride. 

She had reason to be satisfied. The house had 
been enlarged and improved in every respect, and 
two acres of land around it enclosed. A little hot- 
house for her winter flowers and a greenhouse for 
her early vegetables had been attached to the 
dwelling, and in the enclosure there were shelters 
for the ponies and chickens, and various other 
conveniences. When her father gave her the home 
it contained but four rooms; there were now ten 
rooms, the new ones being much larger than the 
old ones, but all of them comfortably, and some 
of them handsomely, furnished. For Margaret 
had not visited London and Liverpool without 
being influenced by the English breadth and so- 
lidity of furnishing. 

Margaret Vedder was now nearly fifty years 
old, but she retained much of her youthful charm. 
True, she was heavier, but with weight she had 
assumed a slower walk and more dignified manner, 
and the change suited her stately figure admirably. 
Her complexion was still fair and fresh, her face 
unwrinkled, and her golden brown hair had lost 
little of its brightness; it was, as it had always 
been, the crown of her beauty. And whether her 
dress was of intention, or the result of a happy 
accident, it was perfect in its simplicity and fitness, 
and wonderfully graceful, though only a long 
plain gown of dark blue flannel, finished with a 
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falling collar of embroidered muslin. For Shet- 
land women had found out centuries before 
Margaret Vedder's day what an acceptable 
and becoming gown could be made of blue 
flannel. 

Fifty years old, but she was an attractive figure 
standing in the pale sunshine and looking wist- 
fully down the grey road for her son. They saw 
each other at the same moment, and Jan flung 
his cap above his head as a greeting. Then Mar- 
garet fluttered a white handkerchief for a mo- 
ment, and went into the house. Jan was coming, 
and at present Jan was lord and master of the 
household, and must not be kept waiting for his 
supper. Elga, the maid, was bringing it to the 
table as he entered, the tea was infusing under its 
pretty cosey of crimson satin, and Margaret was 
buttering the hot scones. 

Jan took in the cheerful, homely picture with 
delight — the pretty room, the comfortable fire, the 
white table, the good food, and best of all the 
dear mother beaming happy smiles of love and 
welcome. And he put all that could be said into 
the one sweet word he whispered, as he laid his 
arm across her shoulders : 

" Mother." 

She answered him without speech, and then Jan 
sat down and began to enjoy himself. 

" Such good scones ! " he said. " Thou made 
them, mother?" 
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11 That is so. Now tell me thy tidings. Has it 
been a good day with thee ? " 

44 It has been a wonderful day. Yes indeed, a 
wonderful dayl First of all, the mail-boat came 
in early." 

44 Hast thou some letters for me, Jan?" 

44 Now thou art unreasonable; only last week 
thou had three letters. Father might be miles 
and miles from a post-office." 

44 1 was thinking of thy brother Hakon and of 
thy sister Thora." 

44 Well then, Thora and Hakon have many les- 
sons to study, and there are the games and other 
things to keep them busy. As for Thora, never 
did she like to write letters, also she has the piano- 
forte to learn, and I have heard many hours every 
day are needful for its practice." 

44 It is overtrue what thou sayest. I will try 
and teach myself patience. What letters came to 
thee?" 

44 Only one. It was from my cousin, Fergus 
Fae. He wishes to buy my grandfather's business. 
On the very day of his burying, Fergus spoke to 
me of the same thing, and I was angry that he 
should speak at that time, and I said, 4 There is a 
year to come and go before the settlement of the 
estate, and I will take that time for consider- 
ing.' " 

44 Well, then?" 

44 He says now the year has nearly come and 
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gone, and he asks me plainly what I will do— 
sell or keep." 

"What offer does he make thee?" 

" He says only, that he will make me a good 
offer, if the business has not run down overmuch;" 
and Jan laughed, as if the proposal amused him. 

11 Has it run down, Jan? Thou ought to know." 

" I ought to know to a halfpenny, mother, and 
I do know." 

" Well then, the game is in thy hands." 

41 And now I will play it out." 

"Mind this, Jan : Fergus Fae is rich and pow- 
erful, and so little likely to deal fairly." 

" I shall give him a straight answer. I shall 
say ' No ' downright." 

" Art thou sure thou can content thyself here — 
in Lerwick — all thy life days? " 

" I am sure." 

" God bless thee for thy words; I have been 
afraid thou would sell the business and take thy- 
self away from Shetland." 

" At the first I was minded to do that, but now 
I am glad of my grandfather's gift to me. His 
house is a good house, and it shall be my home; 
his business is a good business, and I will make 
it better. One thing I am sorry for — that is, that 
he did not speak to me about the business before 
he died. It would be a pleasure to me to carry 
forward his plans and wishes." 

" He made his will just before thou came home, 
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and after it was made and signed, he said to me, 
* This is the last of my dealing with this world. 
Never again will I speak of money, or the use 
of it.' If it is thy wish, I will tell thee what talk 
there was between us on this subject. I will tell 
thee all, and neither more nor less." 

" That would please me, mother." 

" Listen, then ! One morning he sent for me 
to come to him, and when I had sat down by his 
side, he said, ' Margaret, this sickness will be my 
last. I am weary with years and sorrow, and since 
ever my wife Suneva was recovered from me I 
have been eager for rest. I will settle my account 
with life this day, and then wait quietly till my 
change comes. I am going to throw all my bur- 
den on thee, Margaret ; everything I have shall be 
thine, and thou wilt carry out the things I wish.' " 

"Well, then, mother?" 

" I answered him, 4 Not so, father. Nothing 
can thou give me. It is to give all to my husband, 
and thou knowest if Jan will carry out thy plans 
or not. If likelihood rule in this matter, he will 
take his own way, not mine, nor thine.' And I 
went on further and said, ( If thou wilt do as I 
wish, thou wilt give all thy earthly store to my 
son Jan. He loves thee, and he will make thy 
wishes his wishes, and we both know that every- 
thing our Jan deals with, runs swift and sure off 
the reel.' And I reminded him that thou had al- 
ways brought home good trading stuff with thee — 
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fine silks from China, and wonderful crape shawls, 
and carved ivories, and the like — and I asked him 
if thou ever failed in turning them into gold." 

"What said my grandfather?" 

" He smiled, and I think really it was the last 
time I ever saw him smile, and answered, ' Thou 
art right, Margaret. I will leave all to our Jan. 
He will do as I wish.' " 

" Thou should have asked his wishes, mother." 

" I did, and for a little while he was silent. 
Then he spoke thus : 4 Tell Jan, the dying see far, 
and I know that great changes are coming to Shet- 
land. It has never gone into the world, but the 
world is coming to Shetland. Tell Jan he is not 
to fear changes, but turn them into profit. It is 
my wish that he sell all the coasting vessels, and 
buy in their place steam-coasters — the sooner the 
better. He must go forward fearless, as I would 
do.' " 

"Was that all, mother?" 

" He bid me to say nothing to thee until I was 
sure thou wert ready and willing to fill his place. 
I was to give thee time to be sure, a year if need- 
ful. A little later I asked, c Is there any other 
word for Jan ? ' and he said, ' Tell the dear lad 
it would please me if he let my name remain above 
the door of the warehouse. If he will do that, 
I would like it.' These were all his wishes, Jan." 

" Well, mother, as long as my name shall stand 
on Fae's warehouse his name shall stand with 
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mine. And every year on his birthday I will call 
to my house his old acquaintance, and we will 
drink the Cup of Memory to the name of Peter 
Fae. For he was a good man, and respected by 
all good men, and there is no greater praise than 
to say of him, 4 Peter Fae was a good man.' " 

Then there was a short silence, and Jan looked 
at his mother's placid face and wondered why she 
did not ask what had happened to make the day 
wonderful. He had been eager to talk with her 
of the Jarrows when he came home, but he had 
parried his desire, and it had become coy, and 
he could think of no way leading up to the 
subject. 

" Thy cup is empty, Jan, let me fill it again." 

" Well and good, mother. I see also that my 
little sister's chair is empty; where is our 
Vesteen?" 

" Barbara Baikie has a tea-party and a dance, 
and Barbara has no pleasure in anything if Ves- 
teen is not with her." 

Another pause was imminent, but Jan no longer 
loitered with his wish ; he felt almost angry at his 
timidity, and plunged at once into the inquiry he 
desired. " Mother," he asked, " what do you 
know about the Jarrows ? " 

Margaret looked at her son with surprise. 
When he had spoken of a wonderful day, she had 
at once associated the remark with some woman, 
and had ever since been seeking in her conscious- 
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ness the personality of this woman. Jan was gal- 
lant, and loved the society of women, and was the 
favourite companion of the loveliest girls in Ler- 
wick. Who among them was to rival her in his 
affection? Was it Joan Littlepage, or Sunna 
Sabay, or Maren Trenaby, or Saxa Lodbrook? 
The Jarrow family had been far from her 
thoughts, and she wondered what Jan's question 
could mean. 

For she had never seen Sheila, and if she had 
heard of the girl, it was in that desultory way with 
which tidings of people unknown and uninterest- 
ing are received. Occupied with her surprise, and 
naturally disposed to reflect on what was strange 
to her, she did not at once answer Jan's question, 
and he again asked, a little impatiently : 

"What dost thou know of the Jarrows, 
mother?" 

" I know whatever there is to know." 

"Well then, what?" 

"The Jarrows are of noble strain. They are 
not of our kind. They were earls of Shetland 
when Shetland belonged to the kingdom of Nor- 
way. To themselves they are still earls. They 
have always been king's men, either on land or 
water. Never have they been traders. The Ved- 
ders, as is well known, are of the Dutch race, 
and their adventures have ever a trade at the end 
of them. They will fight for cargo as bravely 
as for any other reason. Thy own grandfather 
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went down with his ship and cargo rather than 
surrender it." 

" Good man I He did right. Mother, I care 
not for the old Vedders and the old Jarrows. Men 
are grown different in this generation. What dost 
thou know of Colonel Magnus Jarrow ? He knows 
thee, and is expecting thy visit. Where did he 
meet thee ? " 

11 In London, the last time thy father's ship lay 
at Portsmouth. Magnus Jarrow was then in Lon- 
don on furlough, and he and thy father, being 
Shetlanders, soon found out each other. It is ten 
years ago. Mrs. Jarrow had just been called from 
him, and he was in trouble. He talked to me of 
her and of his children, and I gave him what com- 
fort I could." 

" How many children has he? " 

" Certainly two — there may be more. I remem- 
ber not. He told me they were with their mother's 
family. She was not Norse." 

"What then?" 

" She was Gael — of Clan Ivar. He talked 
much of his son Donald, and he named a daugh- 
ter, perhaps more than one daughter — I have for- 
gotten." 

" Have you seen him since he called on you in 
London ? " 

11 No, but he was in Lerwick four years ago. 
At that time he was sick, and remained in his sis- 
ter's house." 
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"His sister?" 

"Yes. Jovcna Jarrow, who lives in the old 
grey house on Jarrow Point, is his sister. She is 
older than her brother — a great deal older — per- 
haps ten years. People know little about her, yet 
many speak ill of her." 

" Few people are better spoken of than they 
deserve." 

" I know that. Yet all tellings declare her a 
disagreeable woman, fond of bickering, ill to deal 
with, and masterful; but liberal to her kin — so I 
hear say." 

" Do you mean to her brother Magnus? " 

" Well, then, he has just built a fine house, and 
she may have helped him — who can tell? But it 
is well known that to her nephew Donald Jarrow 
she is more than generous. Two years ago he 
stayed one summer with her and, when he went 
back to Glasgow, he took with him a large sum 
of money out of Lerwick Bank. People talked 
about it, and many were not pleased." 

"How much?" 

" The reports were not all alike. One put the 
sum at seven hundred pounds. I do not believe 
Jovena Jarrow would part with so much money 
at once." 

44 Is she rich?" 

44 The Jarrows have always been lords of the 
bank. Jovena Jarrow could close it to-morrow, if 
that was her desire — so it is said. I will go into 
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no guesses about the matter. One thing is sure, 
Jovena Jarrow is much hated, and she might have 
got used to it; but no, she is still so angry when 
evil is spoken of her, that the earth seems ready 
to turn inside out before her temper. Only her 
brother Magnus can take the upper hand with 
her." 

" That is likely, I should think few women 
would dare to oppose Magnus Jarrow. He is a 
man to be master, no matter who is second. My 
father told me that in battle none could stand be- 
fore him." 

" Of that I know nothing, but all say he is a 
man of importance, well-to-do for money, and a 
proper man in all respects." 

" Mother, he has a daughter. She is called 
Sheila. She is the most beautiful of all women. 
I have fallen in love with her — and I intend to 
make her my wife." 

" That may be easier to say than to do." 

" If two are willing, who can hinder? " 

" Bear in mind, Jan, that it is easier to begin 
loving than to end it." 

" Bear in mind, mother, that there will be no 
end to my love for Sheila Jarrow. If she will not 
marry me, then I will never marry. There is only 
this one woman in all the world for me." 

" So ! Thou wilt marry like the rest of the 
world. Well, then, it is only what I have looked 
for. And as to thy home, what is thy purpose ? " 
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" I will go to my grandfather's house. I will 
make it beautiful for the dear one. I will be happy 
at the long last, all the days of my life." 

" I wish that thou had chosen a wife from thy 
own people, and thy native town. A stranger is 
little to my mind." 

Jan drew down his brows with annoyance, but 
he spoke persuasively: " Go with me to see her — 
in five minutes thou wilt love her." 

11 Not so lightly is my love given." 

" Mother, I ask thee to stand by me in this 
matter." 

" Did I ever fail thee? Lean on me as much as 
thou like. And when it is thy will to go to Jar- 
row House, I shall not be slow in getting ready 
to go with thee." 

At these words Jan put out his hand, and clasp* 
ing his mother's hand, said, " I knew that I could 
put my trust in thee." Then he began to tell how 
he had met Sheila: 

14 It was when the swans were passing north- 
ward. Surely thou saw the swans ! " 

" Oh, I have seen them all the years of my life. 
I care not for the swans. They are far from our 
lives." 

11 This day they came closer than flesh and blood 
to my life. I met Sheila under their wings, and 
while their love-calls were filling the air. They 
will mix their memory forever with my darling." 

41 Jan, be not so forward. Thou cannot force 
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destiny. She is not thine, even by forespeaking 
yet, and it is unlucky to take what is not even 
promised. Can thou remember the name of that 
Norwegian captain ? " 

" His name was Karl Petersen." 

" I will tell thy father about him in my next 
letter." 

Then Jan perceived his mother wished the sjub- 
> ject of Sheila dropped. However, enough had 
been said for a beginning, and he turned the con- 
versation to Fae's offer, and the spring gardening. 
But he was glad to find the solitude of his own 
room, and Margaret Vedder was equally glad to 
be left alone, in order to consider, and readjust 
her life. She drew the glowing peats together, re- 
plenished the fire, and sat down before it. 

At first she let her heart have its own way. She 
turned back memory to those bitter days when 
this child of her love and sorrow had come to com- 
fort her. Oh, the sweet babe ; the sweet babe she 
had cradled close to her heart ! " My little Jan I " 
she sobbed voicelessly, " my little comforter I My 
hope and joy through all those desolate years ! " 
She recalled many a tender and beautiful incident 
of the child's sweet, obedient life, and of the 
youth's strong and considerate affection, and 
wringing her hands, she bent her head and wept 
slow, painful tears over them. 

But Margaret Vedder was essentially just. As 
soon as she had given her natural sorrow its due, 
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she began to look at Jan's side of the question. 
" If Jan was old and sick, and I was gone, and he 
had no wife who would love and nurse and care 
for him — a man while he is young should think 
of the days when he will be old — then I myself 
would like to see and to know his wife — she might 
even be a pleasure to me, and if likelihood rule, 
there will be dear little children to love and cher- 
ish. A great pleasure that would be for me — I 
must not rob Jan of wife-love and child-love, and 
of home and household honour — well I know that 
unmarried men in Shetland have little respect. 
Never have I seen them chosen for elders, or even 
deacons in the kirk, and every man in the Town 
Council is a married man. Jan must have the re- 
spect that his fellow-citizens give to a husband 
and father and householder — my love will not 
make up for all these other loves. No, no, Mar- 
garet, the hour has come in which thou must sur- 
render, in order that thou may obtain — try and do 
it with a good heart — but oh Jan ! my Jan ! " and 
she wrung her hands again, and then, because she 
would not weep, she began to bestir herself about 
the closing of the house for the night. 

The next day Sheila was not named, but on the 
day following, Jan began to wonder how soon their 
visit to \Vk Jarrows could be made. 

" Wait one week," said his mother; " many 
things will be to put in place, people will be to 
hire, and the ways of the household to order. 
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Take my advice, and wait until thy call will be 
welcome." 

"This is now Friday; what is there against 
Monday? " 

" Monday is washing-day, Jan." 

" About that work Sheila will not trouble her- 
self." 

"How can she escape the trouble? On that 
day every one is in a hurry, and likely also in a 
bad temper, and the spirit of the kitchen drifts 
into the parlour, and people are cross and unhappy, 
and know not why, or wherefore." 

"Tuesday then?" 

" Tuesday is quite as unlucky. Thy first call, 
Jan, carries fate with it. Take up some wisdom in 
making it." 

" Name the day thyself, mother." 

" Wednesday may do. If the evening be 
fine, the moon is full, and we can call after 
supper." 

" It is a long time until Wednesday night, 
mother — it is five days. That is an impossible 
waiting." 

" Afterwards, there is all thy life long." 

"Thou art thinking I am foolish; not so, 
mother, I am in life earnest." 

"Be as foolish as thou art minded to be. A 
man is not in love if he be not foolish. Never will 
I cast f that folly up to thee. It is the clearest 
wisdom." 
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" I want to see Sheila again. I have a heartache 
for that sight." 

" Well, then, I also want to see the woman who 
is to be thy wife. I want to know her before I 
go away from thee forever. If she is a good, 
sweet wife to thee, I could then say cheerfully, 
1 Good-bye, Jan.' Through the gates of death I 
could take that comfort." 

" Thou dear mother ! " 

" I am sure it is time for thee to take a wife, 
and I hope Miss Jarrow will prove to be all thy 
wish. Count on thy mother, Jan, for anything 
she can give thee, or anything she can do for 
thee." 

"On Wednesday then, mother?" 

" On Wednesday, Jan, we will go to the Jar- 
rows together. I will take love with me — plenty 
of love I will takes — for the one that is to be thy 
wife." 

" Wednesday is so far away ! " 

" It will not fail to arrive, and by thy impa- 
tience it will not be hurried. If thou must be wish- 
ing, wish that the weather be fine, for if rainy 
weather be lucky in business, it is not lucky in love. 
Sleep now, Jan, sleep, for, as our old Shetland 
song says, 

'Sleep is the inn of life; 
The sweet inn, for both 
Love and labour.'" 



CHAPTER II 

SHEILA AND SNORRO 

"But there's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream." 

" Snorro, whose colossal manhood had already made use of 
countless bodies in its march to perfection." 

Fortunately the desired day was one of the 
loveliest of the spring season. Jan was awakened 
by the singing of larks, and his first thought was 
of Sheila. 

" I shall see her to-day," he said softly. " I 
shall see her to-day I " 

In the store no one guessed his joy, for he was 
unusually reticent in speech and quiet in manner. 
Some of his men said, " He is cross to-day." Oth- 
ers speculated as to what had troubled him, and 
one old man who knew the whole history of the 
Vedders muttered : 

" Margaret Vedder had ever a stirring temper, 
and men cannot bear all things — no, indeed ! " 

" Little thou knows of Margaret Vedder, or of 
Margaret Vedder's temper," answered a young 
man angrily. 

" Well, then, that little is more than enough," 
was the retort. " Many years ago I took myself 

35 
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out of her house, and I was not seen by any one 
looking behind me." 

Nobody paid any attention to the unkind words, 
and Nicol Yool observed : " Skade cannot forget 
an offence, though it be fifty years old. No doubt 
Margaret Vedder had a good reason to clear her 
house of Skade." 

Jan, however, was neither cross nor troubled; 
he was so happy that he judged it best for many 
reasons to keep himself well in hand. He was 
afraid to talk, lest the name singing in his heart 
should inadvertently spring to his lips. So all the 
day long men came and went about their business 
without the laughing and loitering that were com- 
mon in its transaction; for even until the closing 
hour Jan's mood dominated the place. 

He went home with hasty steps, and was de- 
lighted to find his mother already dressed for their 
proposed visit. Now Norse women in all their 
long generations have been the women who dressed 
magnificently. When their men were fighting in 
France, Italy, and Spain, when they took service 
at Byzantium, when the Moslems in Sicily and the 
Slavs on the shores of the Black Sea felt the tem- 
per of their steel, when they scored runes on the 
lions of the Acropolis, the price and the prize of 
all their wayfaring was what their women loved 
beyond all other things — garments rich and splen- 
did, and gems and ornaments of gold and silver. 
Even Margaret Vedder had always received horn- 
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age of this kind. Both in the early and later days 
of her married life her husband had never re- 
turned home without such gifts, and she had a rich 
store of handsome garments and fine jewelry to 
choose from. 

Jan was delighted with her appearance. Her 
long gown of black satin gave emphasis to the 
bright coils of her pale brown hair, and the heavy 
string of finely matched pearls which encircled 
her throat fell to her waist. The dress had been 
made on her last visit to London, and the pearls 
had been matched by her husband at the various 
Eastern ports he had visited. One pearl of great 
value kept guard over her wedding-ring, and on 
her arms there were finely wrought bracelets of 
gold set with pearls. 

" My beautiful mother I " cried Jan ecstatically. 
" Oh, when I have won Sheila how men will envy 
me! I shall have the loveliest mother and the 
loveliest wife in all the world. It will be hard 
for me to dress well enough, mother, to walk at 
thy side." 

But Jan really did not feel this difficulty. He 
had been a frequenter of the Army and Navy 
Club when in London, and a very evident beau 
at all the balls given to the officers of his ship in 
every city it visited. He knew well how to give 
his great personal beauty every picturesque advan- 
tage, and when he had done so, Margaret looked 
at him critically, and was quite satisfied. For if 
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his father had been the handsomest man in the 
Islands, Jan had inherited all his beauty, and with 
it a refinement and grace that the elder Vedder 
had never acquired. 

" Do I look well, mother? " Jan asked timidly, 
being a little ashamed of the question. 

" Thou art handsome enough to woo a princess. 
Sheila has eyes, she will see that much." 

Then Jan threw a cloak of velvet and fur 
around his mother, and leaning on his arm, they 
walked together to the house on Jarrow Point. It 
was of white sandstone, and in the exquisite light 
looked like some ethereal building; for in that 
wonderful gloaming all things were spiritualised. 
In the west there was a daffodil sky, through which 
the aurora charged the zenith with spears of rosy 
light The full moon looked down upon a bay calm 
as a mirror, and a feeling of indescribable peace 
brooded over the land and the sea. The little town 
was perfectly quiet; the men were off to the fish- 
ing, the women crooning to their babies in their 
homes, or sitting round the public fountain, or on 
the steps of the court-house, telling the news of the 
day. An occasional laugh or the murmur of voices 
only added to the stillness and unreality of the 
place. Lerwick lay at their feet like a city in a 
dream, and the few people they met passed them 
like phantoms. 

It was a fine atmosphere for love to hope and to 
fear and to cherish a sweet uncertainty in. Both 
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•Margaret and Jan felt its influence, and were si- 
lent and receptive. As they drew near to the house 
they heard singing. The voice was young and me- 
lodious, and the music wild and simple. Jan's 
heart thrilled to its charm. " It is Sheila," he said 
softly; " let us stand still and listen." 

" No, no," answered Margaret quickly; " when 
thy purpose is of importance, thou must neither 
hesitate nor stand, neither turn to the right nor to 
the left, but walk straight and swift to it." 

As they came closer to the house, Margaret 
noted its size. " It is smaller than I thought," 
she said; "thy own house is larger, and as for 
the furnishing, we shall soon see what that 
amounts to." 

The singing had ceased as they approached 
the door, and their knock was quickly answered 
by a Shetland girl whom Margaret knew. 

" I heard tell thou had gone to Stromness, 
Nanna," she said. 

11 Many things are said that are not true. What 
is thy wish, Mistress Vedder?" 

" To see thy master and Miss Jarrow." 

Then the girl opened a door in the wide hall, 
and Colonel Jarrow rose with delight to welcome 
his visitors. Sheila was standing by a Broadwood 
piano of that day, looking through a pile of music, 
and she let the sheets fall and came forward with 
a smiling face. The introductions were soon 
made, and the Colonel and Margaret Vedder 
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quickly fell into their own recollections, so there 
was no one but Sheila to talk to Jan. But the 
young have no difficulty in talking to the young; 
they soon find out that they like the same things. 
Sheila forgot her father, and Jan forgot his 
mother, and very soon they went into the hall to 
look at some exquisite sea-shells, and then into 
the greenhouse, to look at the hyacinths and 
cyclamens, and the little purple violets full of 
heavenly scent. 

Jan could not think, he could only feel, and he 
felt at that hour the fulness and glory of life. 
A man in love can believe in immortality — he has 
proved it, he has tasted of the joys of the perfect 
life to come, he has felt that only immortality can 
satisfy the longing and loving of his heart. So 
the time went swiftly, and Sheila was startled when 
her father suddenly called her. She was telling 
Jan about her life in the Scotch Highlands, and 
Jan was listening to her, watching the changes in 
her lovely face, and feeding his soul upon that 
strong, sweet nectar of love, that only men in their 
noblest moments can drink. At the Colonel's in- 
terruption they looked at each other, and with a 
little happy laugh went together into the parlour. 

" Our friends will eat with us, Sheila. See to 
it, my dear." 

Then Sheila left the room, and Jan talked to 
the Colonel of his father, and his father's ship; 
but when she returned with a couple of maids and 
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began to direct and help them in the serving of 
the meal, he knew not what he was saying ; and the 
Colonel saw his dilemma, and rising made some 
excuse for going himself about the wine and spir- 
its, thus leaving Jan at liberty to watch the beau- 
tiful girl about her hospitable intents. 

A merry little meal followed, and then at last, 
at last, the Colonel asked Sheila to sing them 
some Highland songs. She rose at once, and went 
to the piano. Jan followed her, and he had a 
few delightful moments in helping her to select 
her favourites; and as he was # far from being 
ignorant of the ballads of the period, they sang 
several together with charming effect, especially 
the Clan Gathering songs and the Jacobite La- 
ments. Then Jan spoke of the melody he had 
heard before their entrance into the house, and the 
Colonel was delighted. 

" It is one of my favourites," he said. " Sing 
to us, Sheila, about the 

'Young maiden of smooth golden hair, 
Combing her head with a silver comb.' 

It is a song," he continued, " not to be found in 
any book; it is older than the Druids — it is even 
a song of sun worship, when men first began to 
journey from the east to the west, with the sun 
for a leader. And it is not yet we have escaped 
our primitive worship of the sun, for our daily 
life is full of its small observances. When I was 
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a boy, it was necessary to take a turn sunwise if 
going a journey, or bent on any particular busi- 



ness." 



" Well, then, sir," said Jan, " our Shetland 
sailors and fishers always before starting row the 
boat round sunwise, and every English sailor coils 
a rope sunwise. I have seen that." 

"To be sure," interrupted the Colonel; "and 
when an English soldier faces about, he goes right* 
about face — he goes sunwise." 

" When we waltz we go sunwise round the ball- 
room; when we go round in a reel we do the 
same thing, and we start with the right foot," said 
Jan. 

" Nearer home than that," continued the 

 

Colonel; " the wine bottle and the whisky noggin 
both circulate sunwise about our tables. But if 
we begin to count up all the remnants of our old 
sun worship, especially as regards the things yet 
done in a circle, we should have no time to listen 
to Sheila's music. It will be better to hear the 
song about Caoilte the Fenian who fought the 
giant in the wheeling door of the Zodiac." 

u But I would have to sing that in the Gaelic, 
father, for the English words do not fit the music;" 
and she turned to Mrs. Vedder and said, " Have 
you the Gaelic, Mrs. Vedder? " 

" We are Norse," answered Margaret, throw* 
ing upward her proud, fair head. " Take our ex- 
cuses for the Gaelic song." 
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" Gladly, for I would rather sing for you the 
Lay of Diarmaid." 

" Do I know that song, my daughter? " 

" It is well known to you, father. Surely you 
have not forgotten Laon McAlister! He gave it 
to me. His mother was a Campbell, and Diarmaid 
was the progenitor of the Campbell clan — a de- 
scendant of Fingal, never conquered in battle, but 
killed in the chase." 

" Never mind his history, Sheila. Let us have 
his lay." 

" It is his wife's lay on the death of her hero- 
husband." 

" Better still. I remember it now, a little tender 
thing — Laon played it on his violin, — what a pleas- 
ant lad he was ! " 

Jan involuntarily drew down his brows, and a 
slight blush spread over Sheila's face as she 
searched among her music for the notes she 
wanted. 

"It is altogether traditional," she said; "but 
the Celtic population from the south of Ireland 
to the north of Scotland have sung it for more 
centuries than any one knows." 

" Once in Inverness I heard it," said Mrs. 
Vedder, " and I would like to hear it 
again." 

Then Sheila, striking a few soft chords, began 
to sing the old, old melody with a tender pathos 
that touched every heart. 
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After it, no one appeared to be able to turn the 
sobbing song into conversation, and Margaret 
Vedder rose and said, " Our visit, so delightful, 
must, like all other pleasant things, come to an 
end"; and with the words she lifted her cloak, 
and Colonel Jarrow put it around her shoulders, 
and looking at his daughter, said: 

" Get thy own cloak and hood, and we will 
convoy our friends to the edge of the town." 

Sheila obeyed with a pleased alacrity, and when 
the party were at the door, joined them. Then 
Jan fell in love over again, fathoms deeper than 
ever, for her cloak was of vivid scarlet broad- 
cloth, and its scarlet hood was lined with whitest, 
softest swan's-down, and the girl looked in it 
like some transfigured mortal; and still more so, 
when Jan walked at her side in the marvellously 
soft radiance of the Shetland midnight. 
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He could hardly speak, and did not require to 
speak, for just as they left the Jarrow garden gate 
a lark, as much in love as Jan was, began to pour 
out his little soul in a heavenly song of adoring 
melody.* Sheila looked at Jan, and Jan an- 
swered her look, and then clasped her hand. It 
was their Midsummer Night's Dream, and there 
was no need of speech; all nature — the glorious 
heavens, the tranquil earth, the murmuring sea, 
the restless birds, all spoke for them, while 

" The green and vital mystery of love, 
The ever-working miracle of God, 
Was budding in the garden of their hearts." 

So blissful a dream ! So short a dream I It did 
not occupy more than fifteen minutes, but in that 
fifteen minutes Destiny fashioned two lives. 
Neither of them asked how, or cared how. You 
might have told them that as star to star vibrates 
light, so soul to soul vibrates through some finer 
element of its own, and Jan would have said, 
" It is very likely," and Sheila would have looked 
pleased and puzzled, but the explanation would 
not have interested them. Love was there. Love 
was filling their hearts with an undreamed-of 
ecstasy, and how love came there was of small 
interest. 

♦Larks may generally be heard singing in a summer mid- 
night in the Shetland and Orkney islands. 
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The wonderful walk was over all too soon, and 
they parted where the town met the turf, and for 
a short time Jan found it impossible to talk. Mar- 
garet was in no haste to do so, and it was the 
minister himself, and no other, who broke the 
silence. They met him on Commercial Street, and 
he stopped and said: "Good-night to you, Mis- 
tress Vedder, and good-night to you, Lieutenant. 
I hope all is well with you. I am coming from 
Christian Hay's cottage. He will start on his 
last, long voyage when the tide goes out. I think 
that. God be with him ! " 

" I heard he was near his hour," said Jan. 

" Well, Lieutenant, to every soul that hour will 
come. Thanks to the Best, we know, or we ought 
to know, how to meet it." 

Then he went onward, softly singing to the ex- 
quisite music of St. Mary's the twenty-third 
Psalm. It seemed to whisper something that 
pained Jan, and disturbed the charmed stillness in 
his heart. For the two men were not in accord 
with each other. The minister felt some anger 
at Jan for his steady refusal to become a member 
of the Kirk, and could not believe that Jan was 
quite as conscientious as himself. But for seven- 
teen years on his father's ship Jan had been ac- 
customed to the English Episcopal service. He 
had learned to love it. It was his father's faith, 
it was a part of his loyalty to his Queen, it spoke 
for all the finer and softer elements of his na- 
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ture. He had heard it first on his father's ship, 
when he was only twelve years old, and at that 
age the strong, stern spirit of Calvinism had not 
won his liking or consent. It had rather ap- 
peared a hard and loveless duty. 

On the contrary, his child heart accepted read- 
ily the tenderer faith, and for many years he had 
been a devoted adherent to it. The Scotch min- 
ister could neither understand nor approve these 
conditions. He considered Jan a faithless rene- 
gade from the nobler faith of his country, and 
though they had had many discussions on this sub- 
ject, every one ended in leaving both men more 
passionately positive of the rightness of their in- 
dividual convictions. 

However, the minister broke the spell which 
Jan could not bring himself to break, and Jan was 
not pleased with him for doing so. " Mother," 
he said irritably, " Dominie Beaton is more of a 
dominie than needs be. He always seems afraid 
that people will not give him the proper amount 
of respect.' 1 

" You are wrong, Jan. He has a difficult duty 
here, where everybody remembers him a fisher in 
the boats." 

" I have myself seen him come to the quay up 
to his knees in herring, and now, by grace of St. 
Andrews, he is a dominie, and a D.D." 

" Bear in mind, Jan, the fishers of the Lake of 
Galilee. Out of the boat came the first preachers 
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of the Gospel. Thanks to the Best, the Scotch 
universities do not ask a man, ' Whose son art 
thou? ' If they see he has grace and gifts fit for 
the pulpit, they send him there. Yes, indeed! 
Ivan Beaton began when he was nine years old to 
save the money which would carry him through St. 
Andrews to a pulpit." 

" He ought not to have come here, where all re- 
member him in oils and guernseys and sea-boots." 

" He chose to come here." 

" That might be his pride." 

" More likely than not it was his humility." 

" Well, mother, thou must have thy way, and if 
I have nothing worse than Ivan Beaton's disap- 
proval, lightly will I bear it. Why did he come 
across my path to-night? Speak to me now of 
Sheila Jarrow. What dost thou think of her? " 

" Many things. First, I think she will not have 
as much money as people say. The Jarrow house 
is smaller than I expected, and the furnishing is 
not much." 

" I am not caring for her money, whether it 
will be much or little." 

44 Men in love say such words; when they are 
married they say different." 

44 Is she not lovely? Is she not sweet and 
clever? Is she not a darling? Tell me that thou 
art astonished and delighted." 

44 Well, then, I am not . astonished. Many 
women I have seen quite as fair, and sweet, and 
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clever; but if thou love her, then she is beyond and 
above all others to thee. In her home, I hear, 
everybody has to look to her wishes." 

" That is right. She is the mistress." 

" And when thou art the master, what then ? " 

" Then she will look to my wishes." 

" That is — as it may be." 

" I will ever be master in my own place." 

" Then, Jan, thou wilt ever be a very remark- 
able man. One thing I saw this night: she said 
to thee, * Do this — do that — come here — sit here 
-. — sing thus and so,' and, like a little child, thou 
obeyed her." 

" What should I have done? " 

"Why should I tell thee? In all likelihood 
thou would not do it." 

" Mother, I love the girl. I intend to marry 
her, if by any means I can manage it. I might 
easily make a much worse marriage." 

" I say so too, old as I am. She is most suit- 
able to thee — beautiful, graceful, gracious, and of 
a pure heart. I judge her so. Hast thou remem- 
bered that she has been reared in the Scotch Kirk — 
in its strictest form — in Inverness and Cromarty? 
Much trouble religion can make in a household/ ' 

" Where there is true love, religion cannot in- 
terfere." 

" Little thou knows." 

" Mother, my heart knows what it wants, and 
I can trust it." 
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" I see now that our talk will come to noth- 
ing;" and she was silent. 

However, they were near home, and ere they 
reached it, a girl holding a candle appeared at 
the open door; and Margaret was glad of an op- 
portunity to change a conversation so little to 
her mind. " I did not wish thee to sit up for 
us, Vesteen," she said. 

" But it suited me well to do so, mother. I had 
my knitting and my book, and the hours went 
swiftly." 

Margaret looked at her tenderly. Vesteen was 
her youngest child, and resembled her very closely 
— a grave, tideless-blooded girl, who lived by rule ; 
neat as a bird, straight as a pine, with eyes blue 
as heaven, and hair like the dawn. 

" All is safely locked by, mother," she said, 
" and with easy hearts we can now go to sleep." 

But Margaret did not carry an easy heart to 
her room. She felt wounded all over, and just 
yet it did not comfort her to acknowledge that 
her son's words were true, and that he might easily 
have made a worse marriage. She thought also 
that he might easily have made one more to her 
mind. Nanna Beaton would have been better; 
yes, even Sunna Sabay, or Saxa Lodbrook. They 
had Lerwick ways, and any of the three would 
make Jan a home-loving, economical, industrious 
wife. What did her boy want with a girl who 
played the pianoforte, sang old-world pagan 
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songs, painted in water-colours, and even wrote 
poetry? Yet all those objectionable accomplish- 
ments the Colonel himself had told her Sheila 
possessed. 

In the morning a dozen things not planned for 
came up for settlement, and it was afternoon be- 
fore Margaret felt at liberty to jiiscuss Jan's af- 
fairs. She was then dressed for the evening, and 
with her work-basket at her side was doing the 
week's mending. Vesteen sat at a window tuck- 
ing laboriously a piece of fine muslin. 

After a long silence Margaret said, " Thy 
brother Jan is thinking of a wife, Vesteen. What 
dost thou say to that? " 

" Jan has been writing love-songs for half-a- 
dozen girls to sing. Whom will he marry? Is it 
Sunn a Sabay? " 

" It is no Lerwick girl that he will marry." 

" Then it is that new girl at the Jarrow house* 
I have seen her often the past week. She will go 
overhead into the moss if she gallops about so 
carelessly." 

" I spent last evening at the Jarrows'. She is 
very handsome." 

"Mother!" 

11 Yes, I think so." 

" None of the Lerwick girls think so— I can 
tell you that." 

" Her face is like a picture. Yes, it is really 
lovely." 
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" Well, so be it. I have no mind to discuss it, 
mother." 

" But she is coming into our family." 

" Mother, it is a shame of Jan to think of mar- 
rying any one while we are alone. Many times a 
day things turn up that need a man's handling, and 
Jan ought to stay by our side until father, or at 
least my brother Hakon, comes home." 

44 Hakon will be home in June." 

44 1 know some girls who will have a sore heart 
when Jan marries Sheila Jarrow. I do not like 
the girl's look, and I do not like her name. Many 
say that." 

" Sheila is Gaelic. Her mother was of Clan 
Ivar, and we must make the best of the circum- 
stance, Vesteen. Thy brother will bear no con- 
tradiction about her." 

44 As for Jan not liking contradiction, he did 
not hold himself in when Laon McAlister was in 
love with me. Very rude he was to Laon, and 
very cross he was with me." 

44 He is much older than thee, and he knows 
the world better." 

44 When a man is nearly thirty years old he 
ought to know something; but Jan does not know 
Lerwick as well as I do. I have not quite for- 
given Jan; perhaps I may interfere in his love- 
affair." 

44 That would be folly. Try and like Sheila, 
It might be well for thee to do so." 
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" None of the girls like her, and it is my hope 
that she will refuse Jan." 

"Vesteen, bear this in mind: what is to be is 
sure to happen. Who is it that can help their 
fate, good or bad? " 

The conversation about Sheila lasted all after- 
noon. Her frocks, her way of dressing her hair, 
her manners, her voice, her home and its furnish- 
ings, called for much discussion, and a servant came 
in to lay the supper-cloth ere it was finished. 
Then Vesteen folded away her work, and went to 
her room to smooth her hair and put on a blue 
ribbon Jan had brought her on the previous day; 
and Margaret went into the garden to watch for 
her son. This night he did not fling up his cap 
in greeting, he waved a letter above his head, and 
Margaret went to the gate to meet whatever news 
Jan was bringing her. 

" Is it from Hakon? " she cried as Jan hurried 
towards her. 

Jan shook his head. 

"Then from Thora?" 

" Wrong again." 

" Oh, Jan, it is then from thy father? " 

" No, mother, but it is the next best thing. It 
is from Michael Snorro. He is " 

"Oh, dear! Oh, dear!" 

" He has been badly wounded, and is honour* 
ably discharged from future service. He is com- 
ing home. He is actually in London." 
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" Oh, Jan, how could thou give me such a bit- 
ter disappointment?" 

" Snorro is straight from father's side. He can 
tell thee so much that cannot well be written. I 
thought thou would be glad " 

" To see Snorro?" 

" Yes, indeed." 

" I am not glad. A word from thy father or 
brother had been far better. I care not for 
Michael Snorro." 

" Mother, say not such unkind words in thy 
disappointment. Snorro has stood between my fa- 
ther and death more often than I dare say. Once, 
at the peril of his own life, he saved me from the 
sharks;" and Jan covered his face with his hand, 
and shuddered at the memory. 

" Well, then, lay the words to my disappoint- 
ment, Jan;" and Margaret, with white cheeks and 
eyes misty with unshed tears, turned into the house. 

But Jan was full of loving expectation. " I 
must go after supper," he said, " and see if the 
Snorro home is habitable; and if not, mother, he 
must come here." 

"Then see well to it, Jan, and make it 
habitable." 

" Yes, I will do that. To-morrow peat must 
be sent there, and all necessary food, and I shall 
hire little Paul Snackoll to wait upon him." 

" Since when did Michael Snorro become so 
great, that he cannot wait upon himself?" 
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" His left arm is nearly helpless. I wish that 
he could come here." 

" Do not ask that from me, Jan. Snorro never 
liked me, and there is no love lost between us." 

" Then, if his own house is not comfortable, I 
will make him welcome to my house." 

" To that there is no objection. It will be to 
refurnish in many ways before thou could take 
Sheila there." 

The voicing of this possibility pleased Jan. He 
smiled, and said, " Of course, I expected to refur- 
nish " ; and Margaret got the mastery of herself 
and finally told Jan to call on her for such house- 
hold linen and utensils as were needed. " He is thy 
friend," she said; " that is a claim I cannot refuse." 

Margaret had gained a great victory over her 
smaller self in this concession, and it made her 
happy. She knew that Snorro had never trusted 
her fully, and that such liking as he gave her was 
because she was the wife of his dear captain and 
the mother of Jan. She had tried for a while to 
win a more cordial friendship, but some unfortu- 
nate little event had always frustrated her efforts, 
and for many years she had been indifferent to the 
man, except when she was jealous of his influence 
over her husband and son. This feeling was not 
of infrequent occurrence, and now doubtless he 
would be a constant visitor at Jan's warehouse, 
and be officious in all Jan's affairs. During the 
past year she herself had been her son's confidante 
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and adviser, now he would go to Snorro. She could 
not bear to think of it. 

It was true that in the darkest hours of her life 
Snorro had been a kind, efficient friend, and she 
assured her conscience that she was even yet grate- 
ful to him. But gratitude is not love — it is often 
far from it — and Margaret was quickly aware that 
a great personal fight was before her. All the 
next two days Jan's excitement worried her. He 
had a stone-mason and glazier at Snorro's house, 
he had two women cleaning the place, and he was 
running between it and her own home all day long, 
for this, that, and the other comfort and con- 
venience. Margaret's generosity was heavily 
taxed, and at last her natural jealousy roused. 

" One would think thy father was coming 
home," she said wearily. 

" Dear mother, if thou knew what a father 
Snorro has been to me! When I first went on 
shipboard, a little lad twelve years old, I used to 
cry for thee in Snorro's arms. In all my tasks 
and trials it was Snorro that helped me. A fa- 
ther! Nay, he was more like a mother than a 
father; for my father was often stern and hard 
to me — for my good — but Snorro was like thee, he 
loved and shielded and comforted me — for my 
good also." 

" Have whatever thou wishes for the man, Jan. 
He is welcome for thy sake." 

That afternoon, as she sat quiet in her own 
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room, she thought over the position, and in her 
slow, deliberate way came to a conclusion. Then, 
with bent head and folded hands, she whispered it 
to herself, being strongly conscious that something 
beyond herself heard and accepted the promise : 

" The jealousy of Snorro which is in my heart 
shall lie quiet. His love makes my husband and 
my boy happy. They shall have it without the fear 
of my anger. I lay this vow in the hands of God." 

She sat motionless a few minutes, then with a 
new strength in her heart, and a new light on her 
calm face, she went to her daily duties. About 
four o'clock she heard that Snorro had arrived, 
and accompanied by Jan had gone to his own lit- 
tle cottage, and she sent a message to Jan and 
told him to bring Snorro to eat supper with them ; 
and immediately began to prepare a meal which 
should prove that she knew how to honour the 
brave and greet the loved. It was impossible, 
while occupied with her duty, to avoid many 
thoughts of Snorro. She wondered how more than 
twenty years of battle and storm and tropic heat 
had changed him. She could only think of him 
as she knew him— of his gigantic height and 
strength; his large, white face with its fringe of 
straight, black hair; his awkward movements and 
shambling walk. 

" But he was good. Very good and kind al- 
ways;" and thus she answered every adverse 
memory. 
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She dressed herself handsomely, and put on 
every one of her husband's once rejected offerings, 
especially the chain and locket which had been 
purposely made for her. Snorro knew the sad 
history of these ornaments, they had been long in 
his care — he would understand. She told Vesteen 
to wear her pretty blue dress and blue ribbons, 
and praised Snorro to her. 

44 He is our family friend," she said; " we have 
none other so true and faithful. Make thyself 
pleasant to him." 

At the usual hour she went into the garden to 
wait for Jan and her guest, and in a few minutes 
she saw the two men coming. She knew it was 
Snorro, for no other man within her knowledge had 
his great stature, but at a distance that was the 
only trait of Snorro she recognised; for the walk 
was firm, the figure erect, the head remarkably up. 

When they came face to face she could hardly 
credit the change that had transformed the old 
Snorro. His large countenance had become al- 
most aquiline in character, for the flesh no longer 
dominated it. Passionate stress of feeling and 
action, mental alacrity, authority, watchfulness, 
and the numberless other causes and events influ- 
encing his adventurous life, had stripped the man 
for the conflict he had continually to wage. He 
had not now an ounce of superfluous flesh to en- 
cumber his long arms or dull his great strength. 
He wore the uniform of a first officer, and wore 
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it well. Margaret Vedder could never more be 
tempted to mock at the man's awkwardness or want 
of physical beauty. There was nothing now con- 
temptible in his appearance, and Jan said truly 
that in " every company Snorro attracted inter- 
est and respect." 

The evening was a pleasant one, though Snorro 
was no talker; he seemed, however, to meet Mar- 
garet with a friendly frankness, and he evidently 
felt very kindly to the pretty Vesteen, although 
in many ways she was an exact reproduction of her 
mother. Her smiling serenity, her silence, her 
fingers so busy with the knitting-needles, filled 
Snorro's ideal of a modest girlhood, and he said 
to Jan: 

" Thy sister is a fair, good girl. I had forgot- 
ten, Jan, there were such women living." 

" They are different from Asiatic women, 
Snorro." 

" And from all other women. I had a Shetland 
mother— once. Thank God ! " 

Then Jan told his friend about Sheila, and they 
agreed to go together to Jarrow House on the fol- 
lowing evening. For Snorro had met Colonel 
Jarrow on several occasions, and he was glad to 
know that they were almost neighbours. The next 
morning, however, while it was very early, Colonel 
Jarrow was seen going into Snorro's cottage, and 
this attention of the proud Jarrows to the once 
despised Snorro was not favourably spoken of. 
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" The Jarrows are Jarrows," said Bor Peter- 
sen, " and never before — save it might be in char- 
ity — have they noticed the Snorros." 

" Michael Snorro is now one of Her Majesty's 
officers," said Jan, " and he stands level with the 
best of them." 

" When he left here he was unbefriended and 
of small account," continued Petersen. 

" Not so," answered Jan. " He had the friend- 
ship of Loed Lynne and of Captain Vedder. God 
grant all of us the like good friends." 

" Well, then, he had a fine chance, Lieutenant." 

" And Snorro was never the man to miss his 
mark, Petersen." 

" All of us, with the same chance, might become 
Her Majesty's officers. That is what I think, 
Lieutenant Vedder." 

" Bor Petersen, go and put thy thought to the 
proof;" and with these words Jan turned away. 

In the afternoon Colonel Jarrow and Snorro 
came into the warehouse together, and the men 
lounging about the place involuntarily stood up as 
they entered. The Colonel began talking to Jan, 
and Snorro walked to his old seat by the open 
sea-door, and sat down. To the few present who 
were known to him he spoke as if he had seen 
them yesterday; without effusion, simply, and 
calmly — "Art thou well? That is good." And 
they were amazed at the man, and at the changes 
vhich the tremendous experiences of sea and sword 
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had made in their old companion. Nothing was 
the same about him but his old silent, solitary 
manner. They thought he would be full of the 
babble of what he had seen and done, and, lo ! it 
was only " How art thou? " or a word about wind 
and weather. They were troubled in their minds 
about this new Snorro, and one by one they went 
away, in order to talk freely about him. 

The Colonel took Snorro home with him for 
dinner, and Jan was disappointed. He himself 
wished to introduce Sheila to his friend. He 
wished to see his bronzed face flash into light 
and pleasure at the sight of her beauty, and now 
they would meet when he was absent. It was a 
disappointment, but the discipline of many years 
had taught Jan to take disappointment cheerfully, 
and he told himself that after this night he could 
always talk about Sheila to Snorro, and what a 
pleasure and comfort that would be ! 

But as they walked home together, Snorro at 
first seemed reluctant to say much, until Jan asked 
eagerly, " Snorro, tell me thy thought about Miss 
Jarrow. Speak to me freely." 

" I think her one of the fairest of women. She 
has also, I am sure, a brave, good heart. Sorrow 
would neither bend nor break her. Upright she 
would stand and let the storm take its will." 

" But why name sorrow with her? That is not 
kind of thee." 

" Who can escape trouble ? Where is the wall 
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that will keep it out of any life? Even now it 
is coming to her." 

44 What is thy meaning, Snorro? " 

" Her father is dying. I know the look on his 
face. I have seen it on the faces of many Euro- 
peans in India. It is the shadow of death.' 1 

" In the summer he is going to Edinburgh to 
see his cousin, Dr. James Jarrow, who is a famous 
physician." 

44 He will not return. Now, Jan, bear my plain 
words, and do what I say. Put not off thy mar- 
riage, lest death come before it. Then for a year 
there will be mourning for the one gone. A year 
is a long time. Many opportunities for more 
trouble and delay it might bring. For thy good 
I speak." 

41 1 would be glad if I could marry her to- 



morrow." 



44 It were well if thou could. Then thou would 
be happy, and she would be safe." 
44 1 will see about it at once." 
44 It is thy bounden duty." 
44 Thou might be mistaken, Snorro." 
44 1 will not call my words back, Jan." 
And that night Jan could not sleep. Misgivings 
hard to vanquish or control crossed the hours of 
rest; the chill of fear and the shadow of sorrow 
had entered his Eden, and he was troubled. He 
wished Snorro had not spoken — at least, not for 
a little while. 



CHAPTER III 

BETWEEN LOVE AND LIFE 

*God be thanked, the meanest of His creatures 
Boasts two soul sides : one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her." 

*For we are of God's choosing, 

No blinkard heathen stumbling for scant light; 
We can well see, for all the dusty days 
Gone past, the clean, great time of goodly fight." 

There were many reasons why Snorro's advice 
should be taken, and Jan felt its wisdom, but for 
more than a week he found no good opportunity 
for acting on it. Then one night, when the ques- 
tion had slipped out of his memory, he was sud- 
denly compelled to face and settle it. It had been 
a stirring day, for there were more than two hun- 
dred fishing vessels in Brassy Sound, and with all 
of them Jan had more or less business. He was 
almost too weary to climb the hill to Jarrow 
House, but he felt that his very weariness de- 
manded the rest and solace of Sheila's com- 
pany. He did not find her at home, and the 
Colonel looked ill and exhausted, but he wel- 
comed Jan with even more than his usual kind- 
ness. 

S3 
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" Sheila walked home with her Aunt Jovena," 
he said. " My sister paid us a visit to-day." 

" Will she remain with her aunt all night," Jan 
asked, " or shall I go to Miss Jarrow's for her? " 

" Well, then, Jan, wait here half an hour. I 
have a word or two to say to you. Every day 
you come here, even when you must be very weary. 
Do you come to see the old soldier, and hear him 
fight his battles over again ? " 

" No, sir; I come to see Miss Jarrow." 

" Why do you want to see Miss Jarrow every 
day?" 

" I love her. I love her so that life is life only 
when I see her. Yes, indeed, it is a question of life 
or death to me." 

" You loved her the moment you saw her — that 
afternooa — you remember?" 

" Then and there I loved her." 

"Yes, yes! Well, Jan?" 

" You will not forbid my coming here, sir? I 
know well that I am not worthy, unless love make 
me so — but " 

" Love is the great thing. Does Sheila love 
you?" 

44 I have not dared to ask her — the hope, the 
dream, even the little fears, have been so sweet, 
I could not bear to make a change." 

"But, Jan, to love a fair woman is the way 
to marry her. Have you thought of that end? " 

44 1 think of it continually. It is the great joy 
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and expectation of my life. If you will trust me, 
Colonel, I will be all to Sheila it is possible for 
man to be. She shall know no sorrow I can pre- 
vent. I will love her better than myself, while my 
life days last. I say these words in the presence 
of God. He is my witness." 

" I believe you. I trust you. As you may see, 
Jan, I am but a dying man. I may live a year 
or two, but the end is not far away. It would 
please me to see Sheila your wife before I go the 
road I shall never return." 

" Sir, you make me too happy. I have no words 
to thank you." 

" Talk the matter over with Sheila. What you 
two agree on will be all I wish. I think you had 
better go to Miss Jarrow's for her. We have had 
rather a trying day with my sister. I may as well 
tell you, she is opposed to your marriage with 
Sheila." 

" I wonder not at that," answered Jan. " If 
Sheila was my niece, the men would be few and 
far between whom I would think worthy of her." 

" Good-night, Jan ! All well, I will see you 
to-morrow." 

Fortunately Jan met Sheila about halfway home, 
and he dismissed the old man attending her, and 
took her into his own care. And the night being 
warm, and the air full of a soft radiance, they 
wandered joyfully about the moor, and finally sat 
down on a large boulder overlooking the sea. 
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The gentleness of the heavens brooded over the 
waters, and they rose and fell with a soft, lazy 
sound. And, oh, the splendour of the sky above 
them ! Over the bare, brown land, and over the 
happy lovers, it visibly declared the glory of God 
and showed forth His handiwork. 

Hand in hand they sat and were silent. For 
when the heart is full, the first words are hard 
to speak. Sheila's gaze was over the waters, she 
had thrown backward her hood, and her lovely 
face had a tender, pensive expression. 

44 Dear one," said Jan, " what are you thinking 
about?" 

14 Of those old, old lovers," she answered 
softly, 44 who 

'rode on and farther on, 
And waded through rivers aboon the knee, 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 
But they heard the murmur of the sea.' " 

14 Oh, Sheila ! I love you, dear ! I love you, 
dear ! I love you ! " 

He had thought of so many beautiful things 
to say when the great moment of confession came, 
and then his heart refused all but those four sim- 
ple words — 4< I love you, dear." Yet the low, pas- 
sionate voice in which he whispered them to 
Sheila found her heart's secret place, and she 
answered : 

44 Jan, your love is my great desire." 
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" Then put your love in your hand, and give 
it to me. Give it to me now." 

And she laid her hand in Jan's hand and looked 
silently into his face. And he kissed her there, 
and said with eager passion : 

" Now you are mine! Mine forever! " 

44 I am yours forever, Jan." 

44 You have made me this hour more than mor- 
tal. The earth is below me. If my spirit could 
take yours, and we could fly away together " 

44 Not just yet, Jan. Earth is a fair home, full 
of love and joy, and if sorrow come, it will be joy 
enough if we bear it together. I fear nothing, 
Jan, if you are by my side." 

In their happiness they forgot the time, and 
lingered long beyond their intention; but the 
Colonel, wakeful in his pain, watched until he saw 
them coming slowly through the garden. And 
he knew, without being told, that Jan had spoken, 
and that Sheila had said the one little word which 
makes all sure. You that know, tell us how he 
knew, or by what he was instructed. The lovers 
were the same, and yet not the same. Some- 
thing mysterious had taken place between them. 
Evident lovers they had been to all, but now 
they were as evidently betrothed lovers. The 
father watched them a few minutes, and then 
sat down. 

44 It is as I wish," he thought; 44 he will be a 
good husband to her when I am gone;" and he 
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clasped and unclasped his long brown hands as 
his tears dropped slowly upon them. 

Jan was no longer weary. Love had given the 
inner man control, and Jan was in the spirit. 
The folded wings within stirred, and a little 
more would have taught him that flight was the 
possible movement of the perfect man. The nar- 
row, silent streets; the dark, closed houses; the 
waters spreading away to the occult shores of 
the Pole; the majestic march of the constellations 
in the wonderful heavens — were all a part of 
Sheila's marvellous gift and grace of love. 

But such moments are fleeting; ordinary life 
quickly and mercifully intrudes on them, and a 
light in the parlour of his own home brought Jan 
to consideration. A light there meant that his 
mother was waiting for his arrival. He passed 
his hand over his forehead, as if to clear his vision. 
He was only a mortal man again, yet a mortal man 
with one experience and one memory that would 
be immortal. The last three hours had made him 
something greater and better than the Jan Vedder 
that rose in the morning. 

He went into the house smiling, but Margaret 
was not in a smiling mood. " Thou art late, 
Jan," she said; " it is near midnight. Had thou 
business until this hour? " 

" Yes, indeed, mother, the most important busi- 
ness of my life. This night I asked Sheila Jarrow 
to be my wife, and she has consented." 
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" And it took her until midnight to say * yes * 
to thee?" 

44 Mother, thou too has said 4 yes.' " 

44 True, I said it — once. Jan, it is a little word 
full of fate." 

44 Good fate, mother, say that for me." 

44 Yes, indeed, I hope so. My heart told me 
what was keeping thee, and it seems it told me 
true." 

44 But thou art glad?" 

44 1 am happy in thy happiness. Was I cross? 
Well, then, it was at Thora. She thinks of no 
one but Thora." 

44 1 thought thy letter was from her. What 
does she say?" 

44 It were better to ask what she wants." 

44 1 suppose a little money — well, then, she must 
have it." 

44 She wants one hundred pounds." 

Jan laughed. " That is like Thora," he said. 

44 She writes me that Molly Capel has asked 
her to spend the summer at Capel Court with her, 
and thinks they may even go to Paris. Then she 
asks me to remember that she cannot live with 
lords and ladies without dress and money." 

44 They have lived together in the school for 
three years at no great expense, but Capel Court 
is different." 

44 And there is no reason for her to live with 
lords and ladies." 
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" Still, I would not deny her. Thora is clever. 
She knows what she is spending money for, and 
this visit is a gift of Fortune, not of thy seeking, 
nor likely of her seeking. How much can thou 
spare her? Give her fifty pounds with thy good 
counsel, and I will also give her fifty." 

" Thou talks of fifty pounds as if it was fifty 
pennies. I cannot spare more than thirty 
pounds." 

" Then I will give her seventy pounds. Write 
her a good letter, and I will send her the money 
to-morrow." 

" Thou art a kind son and a kind brother, and 
oh, Jan, all thy sweet love is to go to a strange 
woman! It is hard." 

" She will be my wife, not a strange woman, 
and thou wilt love her for Jan's sake." 

" Love for any one's sake is a cold, second- 
hand love, Jan." 

" Then love her for her own sake." 

" I will try; indeed, I will try. But the time 
is wearing away, Jan. It has struck twelve; go 
to thy bed and sleep. Thy days are hard days 
now, and thy nights short. Sleep well." 

But supposing Jan did not sleep, he was happy 
enough to lie awake and not count the hours. It 
was not so with Margaret. Strive as she would, 
she was aware of the heart loss and the heartache 
below all words. That the marriage of Jan was 
predestined and inevitable made it no lighter to 
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bear. She knew, moreover, that in this case her 
sorrow was self-inflicted, and, therefore, a lost 
grief that carried with it no promise of future 
good or profit. 

Judging from her son's character, she concluded 
the marriage would take place soon — perhaps, like 
her own, at the close of the fishermen's feast in 
August; and if so, then Hakon must not return 
to college after the holidays. He must stay at 
home; a man about the place was necessary for 
their comfort and security; and this removal of 
Hakon from his studies was a thing to be much 
regretted. She resolved to speak to Jan about 
it in the morning, but her unhappy wakefulness 
left her with a headache, and she did not see 
him ere he went to business. And when evening 
brought him home, the necessity for asking this 
favour had been removed. 

"Things have not gone to my mind to-day, 
mother," he said. 

44 1 see that, Jan. What has troubled thee?" 
44 Colonel Jarrow called at my office this morn- 
ing, and we had a clear talk about money matters. 
That was pleasant enough, but I went home with 
him to lunch, and then I tried to fix the date of 
my marriage to Sheila." 
44 Well, then?" 

44 1 suggested the close of the fishing season." 
44 Very good. It could scarcely be before." 
44 The Colonel instantly objected. He said he 
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was going to Edinburgh, and might have to re* 
main there all winter, and he wished to have 
Sheila's society. He said they had been little 
together all the years of her life, and he thought 
that a few months in which they would be every- 
thing to each other was but a small favour to 
ask." 

"What did Sheila say?" 

44 She stood stubbornly by her father. I had 
no idea her will was so strong. I had judged her 
easy to lead as a child. I see I am wrong. One 
thing is sure, our marriage now hangs between 
separation and death ; for who can tell, when two 
part, if they will ever meet again? And if Colonel 
Jarrow should not live to return — and Snorro says 
he will not — then his death would put off mar- 
riage for mourning, maybe for a year, maybe for 
two years. Swala Thord is mourning yet for her 
father, and will neither sing nor dance, though it 
is near two years since he was drowned." 

" Jan, who told Snorro to spae the Colonel's 
death? An ill deed for him to do. Snorro 
is not in the council of the Almighty — no, in- 
deed ! " 

" Mother, he judged from likelihoods. He has 
seen many men sick as Sheila's father is sick, and 
he warned me, because he knew death would make 
a long put-off — and thou hast surely heard that to 
put off a marriage or to change its set day is un- 
lucky. I told Sheila so, and she answered, ( That 
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may be, or may not be ; it cannot affect us, for our 
marriage day has not been set.' " 

" She was right." 

" No, for I had proposed the end of the fish- 
ing season." 

" But thy proposal could not settle that ques- 
tion. It is Sheila's right to set the day." 

" I shall have some right to speak my mind 
about such an event. Certainly I shall." 

" In the end she will have her way." 

" I begin to see that. So it goes. The Colonel 
insisted on Sheila's society this winter, and Sheila 
said she was going to buy her marriage outfit 
and have all her garments made in Edinburgh; 
and then she smiled and askpd me if I could not 
wait the swift flight of days, until c the swans 
flew northaway ' once more. She was kind and 
pleasant as could be, but I saw in her the un- 
breakable will of her father. I saw it clear as 
day." 

" Well, then, there is neither more nor less to 
be said. Settle everything to her pleasure." 

" That is little to my comfort, mother." 

" Thou art surely not talking of c comfort ' 
yet. That is a wrong to Sheila. She has claimed 
nothing but her right. It is thou who art in the 
wrong — trespassing on her privileges already. 
Bear this in mind, Jan : a man's wooing is not fin- 
ished with a woman's promise to marry him. She 
can choose her own time, and her own way, and 
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her own place for the making good of that prom- 
ise. That is the truth." 

" Yes, and thus men are led on to do foolish 
things. Well, then, since affairs are so, there is 
no need of long talk about them; it can come to 
nothing — but what will the upshot be ? " 

" The best of bridals, in the happiest of all 
hours. I have told thee, I think, both Sheila and 
her father are right. It is not much the father 
asks, and Sheila set your wedding-day when she 
spoke of the ' swans flying northaway ' again." 

" One thing frets me, my pleading was all in 
vain. I could not move her from the resolution 
she had made with her father. To be second to 
any one displeases me." 

" If thou hast done all thou can do, and said 
all thou can say, and no good has come of it, then 
speak thus to thyself : ' Fate rules in this thing. 
I will bide her will, and time.' " 

44 No, I will not do that." 

44 Have thy own way, then." 

44 Well, mother, one's own way is mostly " 

44 To fly in the face of good fortune. Women's 
counsel is said to be unlucky; go to Snorro with 
thy trouble. He has wisdom." 

44 1 will not go to Snorro while I can come to 
thee." 

44 Yet truly Snorro is wise and prudent. I know 
that, for often he counselled me. But this is what 
Snorro will say: the thing thou cannot rule and 
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cannot change, take as God's will, and, good or 
bad, let God rule thy life." 

Then Jan was silent, and when he spoke again 
it was of his brother Hakon. " If I marry not 
until next spring, Hakon might remain his full 
term at college." 

" I think that would be wise." 

"He is a fine lad, mother, but he is for the 
sea. Nothing else will content him." 

" Our men go that way in life, and often their 
death comes upon them from the sea. Fate rules 
in this thing also, as in marriage." 

Then Jan rose and said he would write some 
letters, and Margaret busied herself about her 
house. She was sorry for her son. She saw he 
was suffering, though without just reason, but it 
is often our unreasonable sufferings that hurt us 
most ; and Jan really felt that in Sheila's obstinate 
resolve not to marry until " the swans flew north- 
away" he had lost something of the bloom and 
the sweetness of the promised joy. He had been 
sure Sheila would stand by his wishes in spite of 
all opposition; and he was hurt and chagrined be- 
cause she had been so careful of her father's de- 
sire that she would listen to no word of his that 
inferred change or opposition. 

But this little ripple of disappointment passed 
with the night, and when Jan had again talked 
over the matter with Sheila, he was astonished at 
his own selfishness. Certainly her decision was 
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right ; and he assured himself that she would have 
fallen in his estimation if it had been different. 

Now that the marriage was a settled affair pub- 
lic feeling was with the lovers. Even Vesteen 
changed her opinion of Sheila. 

" I think very well of Miss Jarrow," she said 
authoritatively to the girls who usually sought her 
company. "She is most beautiful; and as for 
money, it will come to her from more than one 
hand. Every one says that." 

u Hear a wonder!" cried Saxa Lodbrook. 
" Sheila Jarrow has become ' most beautiful,' in 
spite of her red hair. Well, then, Jan Vedder's 
hair is black as night, and there will be a good 
contrast." 

" Miss Jarrow has not red hair, Saxa. I have 
been at her side lately, and noticed it closely. It 
is a bright brown. I am sorry I ever called it 
red — it was unfair to do so." 

u Jan Vedder has treated some of the Lerwick 
girls badly," continued Saxa. " Not Saxa Lod- 
brook, for she does not like men who are past 
their prime, and Jan must be thirty-five at least. 
My mother is quite old, and she says she remem- 
bers when he was born, and that it was in a time 
of great trouble between his father and mother." 

" You are speaking of my family, Saxa ; remem- 
ber that. And my brother Jan is not yet thirty 
years old; a man has no sense until he is thirty." 

" You seemed to think Laon McAlister very 
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sensible when he was here last summer; yet he is 
only a boy." 

" Saxa, you are very observing. Laon was a re- 
markable youth, and exceedingly handsome/' 

" Your brother did not like him. Any one 
could see that much, Vesteen." 

"Jan does not understand all the people he 
meets, but he and Miss Jarrow are of the same 
mind in all things. That is a most comfortable 
condition for married life. I know that I should 
prefer it for myself." 

" When is the marriage to take place? " 

" I have not asked Jan." 

Sunna Sabay laughed — a scornful little laugh 
that irritated Vesteen. " Jan Vedder," she said, 
"will have to stop writing poetry to the girls 
now. If I had believed all that he wrote 
to me, I might have been out of my depth 
to-day, and my big brother Rolf been asking 
questions." 

" Not of Jan Vedder," said Vesteen promptly. 
" It would not have been lucky, Sunna, for Rolf 
to question Jan." 

"How comes that?" 

" I will tell you when the time to tell comes." 

"Will Laon McAlister be at the marriage?" 
asked Nanna Beaton. 

" Laon is a distant relative of the Jarrows, and 
my brother Hakon and he are friends. I daresay 
Laon will be present, Nanna." 
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44 And afterwards we shall hear of Vesteen's 
betrothal," said Nanna. 

" I might as well marry as the rest of the 
world, but my affairs will not be common talk. 
All that touches Vesteen Vedder is a thing by 
itself." 

44 Your sister Thora should marry before you. 
She is the eldest. When does she come to Ler- 
wick?" 

" Not this summer. She is going to visit her 
friend Mary Capel, and they may even go to 
Paris. Thora will be among very fine people, and 
Jan has sent her one hundred pounds for new 
dresses." 

44 One hundred pounds ! That is enough money 
to marry a girl with. Is she really going to 
marry? Oh, that is impossible! She is not out 
of the schoolroom." 

44 Who can tell? Thora does not cry her af- 
fairs far and wide; but marriage is forespoken 
for most women, and Thora's day will come by 
God's leave." 

44 My father says Jan Vedder is making a good 
marriage," said Nanna Beaton. 

44 Well," answered Sunna, 44 we are none of us 
wiser than the minister. It would be wrong to 
suppose a thing like that." 

44 Jan is of the English church," said Vesteen. 
44 The ministers of that church do not interfere 
in people's household affairs." 
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" Then they ought to do so, for if a man is not 
good at home, he will be bad everywhere else. 
Much cruelty there would be in many houses if 
the minister did not interfere, I can tell you that ;" 
and Saxa Lodbrook rose and began to put on her 
cloak and bonnet. " Come, Sunna; come, Nanna," 
she added, " it will be dinnertime before we reach 
our homes." 

Vesteen did not oppose their going. She was 
tired of defending her brother, and after she had 
walked to the garden gate with the girls and bid 
them another good-bye, she prepared herself for 
a visit to Sheila. 

" I can stay all afternoon with her," she 
thought, " and I do want her to teach me some 
of those old songs that Jan talks about. They 
will suit my voice, and they are so wild and odd 
that people ask about them, and they say, * Do 
sing that last song over again.' That is what I 
like. I always sing very well when I am asked 
to sing anything over again." 

For six weeks after their betrothal Jan and 
Sheila lived in a heaven of their own. Neither 
the clash of gossip nor the stir of business entered 
it. Even the interest of friends was unnecessary, 
and not very welcome. They were sufficient for 
themselves. The fishing season was unusually 
successful, and Jan was over head and ears in its 
business, but when evening came he had three 
hours with Sheila, and all his weariness dropped 
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from him like a soiled garment. Bareheaded and 
handfast, they strolled by the dreaming sea, talk- 
ing softly to each other of their love, their inno- 
cent hopes, and the charmful years they would 
spend together. 

During this blissful interlude Hakon came 
home and was joyfully welcomed by all. Jan 
loved the youth with an intense and protecting af- 
fection, and Sheila took him at once to her heart. 
His soft blue eyes, yellow hair, frank speech, and 
air of dauntless courage proclaimed his lineage — 
he was by heritage and inclination a North Sea 
rover. The women of his household saw little 
of him, the sea and the boats and the fishermen 
drew him like a magnet. Only the sound of fid- 
dles and dancing feet could lure him into the 
social life of the place. Then the charm of beauty 
and happy motion held him for a few hours, and 
he danced with that joyous abandon characteristic 
of silent, grave races voluntarily throwing off their 
inertia. Margaret loved him but a little less than 
Jan, and Jan was never more proud than when 
saying to some friend or acquaintance, " This is 
my brother Hakon." 

His own extravagant love for his fair young 
brother might have made him sympathetic with 
Sheila's similar affection, but it did not. The 
position the absent Donald held in the Jarrow 
home fretted and chafed Jan — was indeed the one 
shadow in that blissful six weeks. 
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" It is Donald, Donald, Donald, till I am 
weary of the world," he said one night to his 
mother, " and I know not whether Sheila or 
her father is the most foolish about the young 



man." 



" It was said last summer, when he was visit- 
ing his aunt, that he was very extravagant and 
had many debts, and that his aunt paid them. I 
heard also that they were gambling debts, but I 
believe not anything of that rumour." 

" Colonel Jarrow has often spoken of his son's 
extravagance. I think he is a little proud of it. 
He says Donald is so particular about his friends, 
he will only go with the best in the land, and that 
of course it costs money to keep such company. 
He has also been difficult to suit with a profession. 
The law pleased him for a year, then he gave it 
up. He is now ready to practise surgery, and 
is going as surgeon on one of Her Majesty's bat- 
tleships. He says he has three ships in view, 
but has not decided yet which of the three shall 
have his services." 

" Jan, would he not have to go where he was 
sent?" 

" Yes, but Sheila thinks all Donald says is truth 
and wisdom. I could not bear to be the cold- 
water pourer. I believe Colonel Jarrow felt the 
same. ' Donald loves fighting,' she said, * and he 
loves the sea, and he has the greatest admiration 
for fine surgery, so now he is going to sea, as 
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surgeon, on a battleship. Was it not clever in 
Donald to think of that? Not many young men 
would have done so.' " 

Margaret smiled peculiarly, and Jan continued : 
" But then, mother, Donald cannot be wrong; all 
he says is clever, all he does is wonderful, and 
again wonderful. It would please me well if his 
ship should be sent to the Chinese seas. There 
are plenty of marvellous things doing there, and 
he would be kept busy." 

" Jan, listen to thy mother. No good comes 
by fretting thyself to evil and jealous thoughts. 
Thou would be angry if Sheila insisted on thee 
slighting Hakon. On the contrary, she no sooner 
saw Hakon than she gave him a sister's affection, 
and always made him welcome. That was very 
much to thy liking. Well, then, Sheila has the 
right to expect that thou wilt love her brother. 
Settle that in thy mind." 

" It is more likely than not, but there is a dif- 
ference. Hakon is open-hearted and truth itself. 
Donald Jarrow is a good-for-nothing. He is 
shifty, untruthful, uncertain, an ill-conditioned 
young man altogether." 

" He is very handsome, and was popular among 
the nicest girls when he was here last summer. 
And nothing certain is known to thee about Don- 
ald Jarrow." 

" In that you are mistaken, mother. Hakon 
stays in the house with him. They are together 
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every day, and Hakon has told me many disrep- 
utable things about Donald Jarrow." 

"Warn Hakon to find another boarding- 
place." 

" I have done so, more than once, or twice, for 
in spite of his boasting Donald Jarrow is pretty 
much of 3 lack-penny. At this very hour he is 
owing Hakon seven pounds ; for he plays the cards 
for money, and Hakon thinks he does not always 
play fair." 

" Be careful of thy speech, Jan. Hast thou 
given Hakon good advice on this subject? " 

14 1 have made him vow to me that he 
would never play for money; for Donald has 
cunning and shiftiness at need, and there is 
no telling what trouble he might draw Hakon 
into." 

" Again I advise thee to know nothing about 
these rumours." 

"They are more than rumours. Hakon does 
not lie." 

" Yet, if they be the very truth, keep thy tongue 
behind thy teeth. If thou tell Sheila, she will 
never forgive thee. She will count thee jealous 
and ill-natured. Say that all the evil reports are 
true, be not thou their messenger. Let the bad 
news find her. In a few days the Jarrows will 
have left for Edinburgh, and when they return 
Donald Jarrow will likely be on one of Her 
Majesty's ships, and if I may judge by my own ex* 
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perience, the men who people those ships do not 
write many letters." 

44 Mother, I wrote to thee whenever I was near 
a post-office." 

44 Thou art Jan, and what thou did was a thing 
by itself. Mind what I say, for I wish that such 
talk about Donald Jarrow should come to an end 
this night, once and for all. The man is unlucky 
to us, I feel a creeping chill when his name comes 
to my lips, and if there was only a straw between 
you two, I would say to thee — break it." 

A few days before the Jarrows were to leave 
for Edinburgh, Sheila gave a dance for the young 
girls of Lerwick. Miss Jovena assisted her niece 
in directing the entertainment, and that night she 
seemed bent upon giving the lie to all the reports 
about her meanness and bad temper. She was 
dressed with splendour and entered into the spirit 
of the occasion with amazing courtesy and cheer- 
fulness. She opened the ball with young Philip 
Beaton, and when the final reel was called she 
stepped out with Hakon Vedder, and, following 
the laughing orders of the Colonel, went sunwise 
round the room, with her right foot first. 

It was, then, near three o'clock, and daylight, 
and as the company went homeward, the boats 
laden to their gunwales were bringing in the fish, 
and the larks jargoning in joyful harmonies be- 
tween earth and heaven. Perhaps the birds set 
the young men and maidens an example, for in a 
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few minutes their voices were heard melodiously 
singing, as they went over the moor in various 
directions. 

During this happy evening Sheila had permitted 
Jan the honours of his position, and had made it 
clear to all her guests that she was his betrothed 
wife. And her sweet nature, lovely face, and 
gracious manners won her universal favour. Ves- 
teen Vedder had no longer any necessity to praise 
her probable sister-in-law, every girl of her ac- 
quaintance was eager to do it for her. Nanna 
Beaton declared her to be " the most beautiful girl 
in Lerwick " ; Saxa Lodbrook " wondered how 
people could have thought her hair red " ; and 
Sunna Sabay said " if it was red, she wished hers 
like it " ; and added, " Dame Halcro told me that 
red hair is sun hair, and lucky." 

" Pete Swenson has red hair, and lost his boat 
and lines last season. His red hair did not save 
his livelihood," said Nanna Beaton. 

Vesteen immediately defended the freet by an- 
swering decidedly: " His life was more than his 
boat, Nanna; every one wondered at his escape. 
I feel sure red hair is lucky, for Dame Halcro 
knows a thing or two not in our schoolbooks ;" and 
Vesteen spoke with the gushing condescension of 
Youth moving in the sublime region of its own 
opinions. 

Three days after the dance, Colonel Jarrow 
and Sheila left Lerwick for Edinburgh, and Jan 
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felt as if the earth had become empty. In all his 
life he had never been so lonely and so miserable, 
and he said to Snorro, " My life is like a tale that 
is all told." 

" Well, then," answered Snorro, " it is not lost. 
The tale is in thy heart, Jan." 

" Wert thou ever in love, Snorro ? " 
" All the love in my heart I have given to thy 
father and thyself." 

" That is not like loving a woman." 
" No, it is a love passing the love of woman." 
" Oh, Snorro, how great is thy love? " 
" Without thy father I am only half-here ; and 
if thou were not at my side, I should go back to 
any dear Captain, not to-morrow, but to-day." 
" Art thou unhappy? " 

" I am never quite happy, wanting thy father." 
" But leave me not, Snorro. I need thee. My 
heart misgives me. I feel as if my love-day had 
come to an end, and all that has passed between 
Sheila and myself is mysterious, far off, and un- 
Iiappy. Up and down my room I walked all 
night ; the wistful, aching longing for Sheila would 
not let me sleep." 

"Well, then, work is thy salvation. Let thy 
hands comfort thy heart. For time wears swiftly, 
Jan, and spring will bring home the loved one." 

" When the swans fly northaway, Snorro. She 
promised me that." 

"Why, then, art thou sad? Work and wait, 
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and be of a good heart- Men like not thy still- 
ness and gloom. Thy grandfather, at the fishing; 
season, had a kind word or smile for every man.'* 

" If I only knew my future, Snorro — I mean, 
if I knew the Colonel would live, and our marriage 
not be put off." 

44 Thou cannot know thy future, but see thou 
stand well with thy neighbours, and with the men 
who buy and sell with thee. Busy days are now 
here, and from the dawn until night's doorway 
is open thou must work, or thou wilt lose thy 
profits." 

44 1 will, Snorro. I give thee my word to do* 



so. 



And Jan kept his word, with all it implied. He 
met the fishermen frankly and cheerfully, put be- 
hind him all love's selfish brooding, and until the 
great fair and feast was over was head and front 
of both the business and the pleasure-making of 
the season. Then the two hundred and eight 
smacks and boats sailed out of Brassy Sound to- 
gether, scattering to the coast of Fife, and to 
Holland, and westward to the Outer Hebrides, 
and the isles of their great waterways. 

It had been a good season, one that would have 
gladdened the heart of Peter Fae, and Jan did 
not undervalue its results. He gave Hakon a 
liberal sum, and with it much good advice about 
his college friend, Donald Jarrow. 

44 See that you have nothing to do with him» 
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Hakon," he said; " change your lodging, and when 
you are tired of books, run out to the golf-links, 
and leave the paper kings alone. Once every 
month go to Edinburgh, and see the Colonel and 
Sheila, and tell me truly how they look and fare." 
" If she has other lovers, shall I tell you about 
them?" 

44 1 send you as a friend, not as a spy." 
44 A spy I would not be for any one, Jan." 
44 Many little frets and troubles may come to 
you, Hakon. Always you will find help and gold 
with your brother Jan; and if you should need 
either, it is my wish that you ask of none but me." 
After the departure of Hakon, the winter soon 
separated the naked, melancholy isles of farthest 
Thule from the mainland. The mail-boats made 
Lerwick when it was a possible thing to do, but 
nowhere in the world have those two words 
44 weather permitting " a more significant mean- 
ing than in the stormy Pentland Firth. Indeed, 
during January, February, and March Jan could 
only expect a most irregular correspondence with 
Sheila, for the wind and waves during these 
months have everything their own way. 

But Jan had been too well trained to give way 
to useless repining, and after the first shock of the 
separation was over he devoted himself to his 
business, and to the social entertainments which 
beguile for the islander the long stormy days when 
fishing was impossible. He write to Sheila every 
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day, and sent the accumulated letters when he had 
the opportunity. And there were constant friendly 
gatherings in one house or another — the women 
all busy with their knitting, and the men reciting 
some Icelandic saga, or singing, or playing the 
violin. For every Shetlander plays the violin, and 
the singing of their own plaintive ballads is a nearly 
universal accomplishment. From the Hebridean 
fishers they had leaii 2d the lilting Jacobite music 
and stirring war-songs, and from the Yarmouth 
men the English rounds and catches. Jan also 
was able to delight them with songs from strange 
lands, and tales of life in tropical countries as re- 
mote and incredible to Shetlanders as if they had 
taken place in another planet. 

So the time passed, and Jan was not as unhappy 
as he had felt sure he would be; and before he 
was hardly aware of it, Christmas was with them. 
Margaret Vedder had a houseful of company, the 
most notable of whom was a very aged woman 
from Sound, a little town of great antiquity, un- 
changed for many centuries. Her name was Auda 
Thorkel. She was a hundred and four years old, 
and she claimed kinship with Sturla, who owned 
the famous spear Greysteel. She sat on Mar- 
garet's hearth like a woman from another world, 
for she was dressed in the old Norse skirt and 
tunic, girded with a broad silver belt. Her hood, 
trimmed with silver ornaments, fell flat across her 
head, showing her hair lying upon her brown, 
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wrinkled brow, like a white cloud. Her wheel 
was always at her side, and she spun a thread as 
fine as the finest hair. Jan had taken a great 
liking to her, and Auda was aware of this feel- 
ing, and she liked Jan for it. 

" Thy son is a good man," she said to Mar- 
garet. " He can fight, he can trade, and he can 
love a woman. More than that, he is very re- 
spectful to Auda; he is blood kind, and does not 
thrust thy kin into holes and corners." 

" He is proud of thy kinship." 

" That may be to his profit. He should marry. 
Why not?" 

14 In the spring he will marry." 

44 No stranger, I hope." 

44 The one fair daughter of Magnus Jarrow — 
thou knowest." 

44 Four generations of the Jarrows I have 
known. The father of Magnus was a great sailor 
—out every day that a boat could swim. His son 
is a man of the sword — so it goes. Is the woman 
beautiful — the woman Jan will marry?" 

44 She is very beautiful, and of a high spirit, 
and I think also of a strong will. I see not how 
she can care for Jan's family; she appears to live 
only because of her father and brother." 

44 Fear not, Margaret. In the heart there is 
always room for one more." 

And as they talked, women were coming in, and 
men gathering around them, and servants were 
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spreading the long table. And Margaret placed 
Auda with Jan at the head of the table, and the 
woman, old as she was, gave an air of great dis- 
tinction to the company. The meal was simple 
but plentiful, and Vesteen, and Sunna Sabay, and 
the two pretty daughters of Mistress Tulloch, 
waited upon their elders, and found the duty pleas- 
ant enough. 

After dinner the women sat down to knit, and 
Jan told them the wonderfully dramatic story of 
"The Banded Men." Then the knitting and 
spinning went fast or slow, as the listeners were 
touched by its grave sarcasm or its masterly 
power. 

44 It is the best of all the Iceland stories," said 
Auda. 44 1 like well that old age, poor and friend- 
less, should by wisdom and experience get the bet- 
ter of youth, and gold, and power." 

44 Not often do men write so sensibly," said 
Margaret. 

44 One thing more I like," continued Auda : 44 it 
is, that the father should be open-handed and un- 
selfish, and the son be the gold-lover and the 
miserly spender. The tales men tell these days 
are to the contrary way; yet have I seen fathers 
great-hearted in all wise, but unhandy at money- 
getting, and their sons prudent and fortunate in 
their business, and withal very miserly." 

44 Yet when everything has been said and done," 
answered Vali Asgard, 44 it is fate. It is what a 
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man brings with him into the cradle, that rules 
in this matter. Life cannot gainsay that." 

" Yes, it is fate," replied Auda, and as she 
slowly turned her wheel, she said, " It is the three 
Norns that rule over man." And her voice, so 
shrill and weak, rose and fell in the fast darken- 
ing room, with a melancholy cadence not to be 
resisted as she spoke of 

" Urd the Past, 
Urd the ill-bringer 
Of gifts, not to be declined; 
Evil gifts, left us 
By our folk of the Past," 



and of 



"Verdandi the Present, 
Ever changing, 
Never contented, 
Always Be-coming," 



and 



" Skuld the Shall-be, 
The Veiled Future. 
What can we know of her, 
Whether she be good or evil?" 

And as she asked this question, Auda's wheel 
stopped, and she looked straight at Jan. His gaze 
had been fixed upon the old woman. She was to 
him the incarnation of the past Norse world. All 
the stories of Gisla and Njal and Snorri, and many 
another man and woman of the sagas, seemed real 
when he looked at Auda. 
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11 Some one is waiting for thee," she said, and 
immediately the door opened, and one of Jan's 
men beckoned him away. 

"What is it, Guest? " he asked, and his heart 
sank, and he knew not why. 

44 The mail-boat has made fast, and I thought 
thou would like to know." 

Jan answered Guest only by a nod of acqui- 
escence, and hurried for his mail. There were 
many letters for him, but his eyes instantly sought 
out one with a black seal, significant and fateful- 
looking; the rest he put in his pocket. Very soon 
he found out that the thing he had feared had 
come to him. Colonel Jarrow was dead, and all 
his hopes were set back for a year, it might be 
even for two years. He did not return home un- 
til he was sure there would be only his own to 
face. Auda sat with his mother, Vesteen was 
reading aloud to them. Jan prevented all ques- 
tioning by saying as soon as he entered the room : 

" Colonel Jarrow has left us, mother." 

44 Oh, Jan, Jan I I am sorry for thee ! " 

44 What art thou saying, Margaret Vedder?" 
asked Auda. 44 Thy son is no wailer before ill 
luck." 

44 No," answered Jan, 44 the trouble sent to me 
is my trouble. I can bear it." 

44 If thou could not, then thou thyself would be 
unbearable," said Auda. 44 And consider also," 
she continued, 44 that no one gets into trouble with- 
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out his own help. Thou hast let some good chance 
slip by thee, or not been eager enough, or " 

"Thou art wrong, Auda." 

44 Why went thou not after her to Edinburgh ? 
At her feet thou should have pleaded thy love, 
to her father urged the waste of time and busi- 
ness, and morning, noon, and evening thy wooing 
ought to have been thy business. Yet here thou 
stayed, counting thy fleeces and fishes — and writ- 
ing her letters. Letters! So it goes. The clasp 
of thy hands, the touch of thy lips, had won thee 
more than a bookful of letters." 

"Auda, I did what I thought was right and 
kind." 

44 And in that was thy folly, Jan. Oftentimes 
by the wrong is the right gained, and thy passion 
would have won thee more favour than thy kind- 
ness." 

44 Now I will say good-night to all. I see that 
here there will be little comfort for me." 

So Jan went away without more words, and 
Margaret was not pleased at Auda's want of sym- 
pathy. Then the prudent little Vesteen said: 

44 1 have a letter from Hakon, mother." 

44 Well, let us hear the news then. What does 
thy brother say ? " 

44 That Colonel Jarrow went suddenly, and not 
in the way looked for. He was going to the 
Castle to dine with the officers, and just as he 
reached the gates he fell. Many ran to his help, 
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but he was not there when they lifted him. The 
doctors said his heart had failed him." 

" It is a steep climb to the Castle. He ought not 
to have taken it. Does Hakon say where he was 
buried?" 

44 He says the body was taken to the old Grey- 
friars first. The kirk was crowded, and the music 
wonderful." 

44 Music? " asked Auda sharply. 

44 The pipers from the Castle made it. As the 
body was lifted after the final prayer, eight full- 
kilted Highlanders of the Royal Scots played a 
Highland Lament, a solemn, pathetic wail, accom- 
panied by the soft roll of the drums. Hakon says 
no words can tell liow sorrowfully beautiful it 



was." 



44 Was the burial in the Greyfriars?" asked 
Margaret, with an air of astonishment. 

44 No, indeed," answered Vesteen. 44 He was 
carried by the officers of the Castle garrison 
through the streets of Edinburgh, to the heart- 
breaking music of 4 Lochaber No More.' The 
coffin was only covered by a battle-flag and the 
flag of his own regiment. Some of the crowd went 
as far as Leith with the body. There it was put 
on a Shetland boat, and taken to Kirkwall. It lies 
now among the Jarrows, who have been buried in 
the cathedral yard for nearly six hundred years." 

44 Let us go to bed," said Margaret. 44 The day 
has been long, and the ending of it not according 
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to our wishes. 1 ' And she rose as if in a hurry, 
for Auda was silent, and her pale, faded eyes had 
in them a look far off and prescient, as of one see- 
ing through the eyeballs, and not with them. 

" Auda will be having the sight if we sit still," 
Margaret thought; and she charged Vesteen to 
keep her moving and talking. 

After her household cares were attended to, 
Margaret went to her son's door and stood lis- 
tening. If she heard any movement, she intended 
to go to him, but if he was asleep, she would be 
glad to let the subject rest until another day. Jan 
was awake, and talking in sad, soft tones to 
Snorro, and Snorro was soothing and pitying him, 
as if he were still a boy of twelve years old. 

It roused in her heart a feeling of bitter anger. 
Snorro was always interfering with her rights. Jan 
did not now need her. So she walked slowly away, 
the hot tears gathering in her eyes. It does not 
take a great calamity to give a mother a heart- 
ache; her children, holding her heart in their care* 
less hands, can wound her cruelly in all the com- 
mon ways of life, and hardly know they do it. 



CHAPTER IV 

A LITTLE PAGANISM 

"Life with its intimacies, its insignificant events, its meet- 
ings and partings, its aspects so sharply defined above con- 
sciousness, and so vague and haunting below — is it not made 
by these things a veritable sacred history? " 

"Beneath the stream, shallow and light, of what we say we 
feel, 
Beneath the stream, as light, of what we think we feel, 
There flows with noiseless current, obscure and deep, 
The central stream of what we feel indeed." 

— Clough. 

There is always something lost in growing up, 
and Jan had often suffered such loss, but nothing 
had ever yet happened to him so completely pros- 
trating as this sudden denial of all his dearest and 
brightest hopes. Forced to face unhappy and dis- 
appointing conditions, he was assailed by that mel- 
ancholy of youth which feels itself already old, and 
the temperature of life sensibly colder. 

He was glad that the Christmas feast was nearly 
over. Its enforced good-will, and the numerous 
small observances he was expected to comply with, 
fretted and wearied him. He had slept little, and 
he rose so early that no one was in the living- 
room when he entered it. But the fire was burning 
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brightly, and the breakfast-table laid, and within 
half an hour Margaret entered with a loaf of bread 
in her hand. She was examining it with evident 
disapproval, and her face was white, and her steps 
slow and heavy. 

" Mother," said Jan. 

Then she lifted her eyes and looked at him. 
" Art thou here already, Jan? " she asked. " Very 
sorry I am for thee. I wished to tell thee so last 
night — but thou had company." 

" It was only Snorro. Mother, I am tired of all 
this feasting and visiting. When do Auda and 
the rest go to their homes ? " 

" To-morrow." 

" I would it were to-day." 

" Jan ! It is Uphallya, the last day of the feast, 
and we must not cut short our kindness at the end. 
Very improper that would be." 

" I want to talk to thee about Sheila." 

" Thou hast talked the matter over with 
Snorro." 

" But not with thee." 

" To-morrow I will give thee all my time, to-day 
is bespoken, as thou knowest well. And I must be 
here, and there, about everything, for the servants 
have had too much feasting. It is hard work to get 
things properly done; the men are fiddling and dan- 
gling about the women, and the women are feed- 
ing them and neglecting their work. Look at this 
loaf. The rings are hardly visible. It annoys me." 
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11 1 wonder at thee, mother. Why should thou 
want the three rings on thy Christmas bread? " 

44 Pray, then, who would eat Christmas bread 
unless it was marked with the three rings ? " 

"Those three concentric rings are on every 
Druid stone in the islands. They are pagan sym- 
bols, mother, and why should Christians mark their 
daily bread with them — particularly on Christ's 
feast? " 

44 Thou art unhappy, and so thou art cross. 
Since ever the Christ came to Norsemen, their 
Christmas bread is marked thus — how long before 
that day, no one knows. They must be good signs." 

44 They are evil signs. They belong to the wor- 
ship of the Druids — to the worship of Baal." 

44 It is not Baal that is troubling thee this morn- 
ing, it is Sheila Jarrow. If thou had heard Colonel 
Jarrow was better, and that they were both com- 
ing back to Shetland soon, the three rings on the 
bread would not have been evil signs." 

44 Very often I have talked to Snorro concern- 
ing our Christmas customs; they are as full of. 
Thor and Baal as of Christ." 

44 Snorro ! To be sure, Snorro knows all about 
such things I " 

44 And at St. John's mass, mother, they are 
heathen without disguise. Snorro has seen the 
children of many Shetland parishes made to leap 
over the Beltane bonfire, and you know how Auda 
Thorkel and Asgard Odd, and many others, go 
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up to the hilltops at midsummer, and knead cakes, 
and pour out milk to the Queen of Heaven. They 
are the very rites the Hebrew prophets preached 
against three thousand years ago." 

"If the minister thinks it best not to notice 
these things, Jan Vedder may shut eyes to them. 
I think that. Listen to me I I do not wish our 
Uphallya spoiled for Sheila Jarrow's affairs, for 
she is the because of thy Christian zeal this morn- 
ing." 

" I was not thinking of Sheila." 

"Hear a wonder! " 

" I will go away, mother, then thou may find 
something better to do than to rail at me." 

" Thy breakfast is ready, and I advise thee not 
to quarrel with it." 

" Mother, do not make thyself hard to my 
grief. I am unhappy." 

14 Art thou unhappy? Then, my Jan, I am also 
unhappy. Did I make myself hard to thee? No, 
no! It is contrary to my heart and my mind to 
do that. Sit up to the board, and I will give thee 
something to eat. Love will not nourish thee, thou 
must have meat and drink." 

" At thy desire, mother, I will eat, but I care not 
for food. And about the other matter we will talk 
later." 

"Later on we shall be no wiser about it. A 
thousand years ago thou might have had something 
to say; now, there is nothing certain. If the sub- 
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jest is breaking thy sleep and making thee un- 
happy, speak to the minister. It is his business to 
make inquiries and appoint corrections. He will 
do neither. What is thy pleasure for to-day? 
Wilt thou keep Uphallya with us? " * 

" I cannot. I want to be alone. I have many 
letters to answer. I am weary of feasting. Sheila 
is weeping and full of sorrow, how can I help 
weeping with her? " 

" Thou art right. Every one will say that." 

♦Arthur Laurenson, a native of Lerwick, a great Norse 
scholar and a literary man of some eminence, says in 1900: 
"It is only of yesterday, comparatively speaking, that we 
have been Christianised — and, in fact, to this very day we 
celebrate the winter and summer solstices with idolatrous 
ceremonies our ancestors brought with them from the Asian 
plains. Still, the Beltane fires are kindled, and children 
pass through the fire to Moloch; still people are charmed 
for fairy and troll influence; still magic spells are wrought 
on men and women; and we have spoken with old women, 
not long dead, who practised in the present nineteenth cen- 
tury, on the hills of Shetland, the very rites the Hebrew 
prophets denounced three thousand years ago: the kneading 
of cakes, and pouring out of oblations to the Queen of 
Heaven, on the hilltops. These things, forbidden by the 
Church, were never abandoned by the people, and the men 
and women who would not have risked the salvation of their 
souls by the omission of a sacrament, would the next day 
participate in a pagan ceremony wholly contradictory of the 
Christian faith." He adds : " It is a curiously suggestive fact 
that while the Roman Catholic faith has utterly passed from 
memory and tradition, the heathenism which it supplanted 
survives it, and in many corners of the islands still flour- 
ishes — a living thing after one thousand years have come and 
gone since it was said to have passed from among men." 
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So Jan took his heartache into the solitude of 
his warehouse, and then tried to answer letters, 
and balance his books, but he found all results inef- 
fectual and uncertain, and so abandoned himself 
to the disappointment that had befallen him. He 
was alone, but he could not escape the sense of 
unsympathetic company. Numberless violins were 
filling the heavy atmosphere with the wild, eerie 
notes of the " Day Dawn," an antique Norse mel- 
ody, never played but at Christmas, and Jan had 
heard it until it had become a hateful iteration. 
He gave up all attempts to reason with his grief, 
and sat down at the fireside and let it have full 
-sway. Then every thought went swiftly to the 
stricken fatherless, motherless girl he loved, and 
as he was quite alone he wept freely. Doubtless 
she was weeping at that moment, it was only his 
duty to weep with her, nor did he suspect that his 
own cruel disappointment had its share in this 
manifestation of sympathy. 

In the afternoon there was a knock at the door. 
He knew it was Snorro's knock, and he gladly 
admitted him. 

41 1 have brought thee some food, Jan, and we 
will boil the kettle and have tea with it. So we 
can talk thy affairs down to the bottom." Then he 
relocked the door, saying as he did so, " It is only 
thee and me, Jan. To-night we will keep the world 
outside." 

" That is what I desire, Snorro. 1 



!» 
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In a few minutes Snorro had a kettle hanging 
over the fire, and while the water was heating he 
drew to the hearth a large empty box, on which he 
spread the good food Margaret Vedder had sent. 

"Thy mother's towels are white as snow," he 
said, " and for both cloth and platter they will 
serve." For a moment he stood thinking, then he 
went hastily to a seldom-used counter behind the 
stack of sealskins, and from a little shelf, which he 
himself had placed inside it, took two cups and 
two plates of cheap, blue pottery, and two knives 
and forks, and two teaspoons. They had the dust 
of twenty-five years on them, and Snorro had a 
cry in his voice as he showed them to Jan. 

" Many times thy father and I ate our meal 
from these," he said. " I had almost forgotten the 
dear things ! " and he went for soap and water, 
and a towel, and washed them carefully; and Jan 
knew, from the look in his eyes and the tones in 
his voice, that he was thinking of his dear captain 
as he did so. 

" The best tea is in the first canister on the right 
hand," said Jan, " and thou must break a little 
from a sugar-loaf for us. There is no sugar cut 
in the store — it goes too quick." 

" Yes, yes, every man will be taking a square, 
and little by little makes much." 

In half an hour all was ready, and the two men 
sat down with a sense of real enjoyment. " This is 
better than all the set tables in Lerwick." said Jan, 
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and Snorro nodded. He was looking at Jan with 
all his soul's great love shining in his face, for 
Jan's father had looked just as Jan looked, the last 
time they had thus eaten together. 

" I have two Jans," he said softly, " and to- 
night I hardly know which is the dearest." 

Eating is provocative to confidential conversa- 
tion, and Jan was soon opening his whole heart 
to his friend. Snorro had listened patiently to all 
his doubts and fears on the previous night, but he 
let Jan talk, for he knew it was only by talking 
he would find relief. Yet when the meal was fin- 
ished and all put in order, and they sat down to 
smoke, Snorro said: 

" Now, Jan, if thou art sure in thy mind about 
Miss Jarrow, there is little need for more talk at 
this time concerning her; and what I have to say 
is on a different subject — if thou wilt listen to 



me. 



" Yes, I will listen. What hast thou to say to 
me?" 

" Well, then, it is neither more nor less than 
this — thou must attend better to thy business. Thy 
steam coasters were ordered last July, and prom- 
ised thee during the last days of March. Much 
money has been sent to Glasgow, and Forbes and 
Binnie write thee but seldom as to their progress." 

" I will send them a sharp letter to-morrow." 

" Yes, but also thou should write to thy cousin 
Fergus Fae, and ask him to buy thy old coasters. 
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If thou sell them not before the new ones arrive, 
thou may find them long on thy hands." 

" Shall I tell Fae that I am getting steam coast- 
ers, and so will sell cheap? " 

" What has Fae to do with thy plans and inten- 
tions ? Offer him the boats at a fair price ; he will 
be glad to get them." 

" He will suppose that he is buying my coast 
trade as well as my boats." 

" So it might be. Hast thou anything to do 
with his suppositions? " 

" Such a sale might not be honourable." 

" Settle that as thou pleasest. It will be fairly 
good business." 

" Would thou make such a sale, Snorro? " 

" If my soul received permission." 

" But if thy soul did not receive permission? " 

" Then Snorro would not make it." 

" I see." 

" Perhaps, Jan, it would be well to settle it with 
thy soul here. Hereafter it will be harder — the 
uttermost farthing." 

" Did thou think I would do anything dishonv 
ourable, even in trade, Snorro? " 

" I think no ill of thee, Jan. There was a great 
temptation. I wanted thee to see it." 

" I am glad thou named the matter. We ara 
of one mind on it, Snorro." 

Then Snorro spoke of what ought to be done 
about the Jarrow house. "The keys were left 
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with thee, Jan, and the Colonel believed thou would 
care for his home. Thou hast not done so." 

" I could not bear to go to the place — it made 
my heart ache." 

" So, then, to save thyself a heartache thou art 
letting the pretty place go to ruin. In this damp 
climate, houses should not be left without fires. 
Put Noma Traill in it, and tell her to keep the 
house warm, night and day. I believe Miss Jarrow 
will return earlier than is expected; let her see 
thou hast been caring for her day by day." 

In such conversation the hours went swiftly and 
profitably, and Jan was well prepared in them for 
the gloomy three months before him. For after 
Uphallya the winter settled down amid depressing 
storms, and it was only by an intentional effort 
that Jan was able to keep as bright and hopeful as 
he desired. But he devoted himself with singular 
industry and some enthusiasm to the perfecting and 
forwarding of his business plans; and he enjoyed 
the work, for he had inherited, both from his 
grandfather and his mother, a strong trading in- 
stinct, and a love of money, that might easily be- 
come something much less than a virtue. 

And the seasons wear, no matter what the 
weather may be ; so one bright morning at the end 
of March, the two small coasting steamers ar- 
rived, and all Lerwick turned out to welcome 
them. They were beautiful little boats, and Jan 
could welcome them, and be proud of them, with- 
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out one reproachful thought; for he had told 
Fergus Fae his intentions, and the man had an- 
swered : 

44 Since thou art so frank with me, Cousin Jan, 
I will tell thee freely, I have a route laid out along 
the north of Scotland, so we are not likely to inter- 
fere with each other." 

Jan's heart beat high at these words, and when 
he repeated them to Snorro he aded, " Thou seest, 
Snorro, if I had deceived Fergus Fae, it would 
have been an unnecessary and unprofitable wrong. 
He had no intention of taking my route, and I 
would have sinned for nothing." 

Three weeks after this event, Margaret came to 
the breakfast table one morning with a radiant face. 

The snowdrops are in bloom, Jan," she cried, 

and the daffodils showing colour, and I heard 
a thrush singing among the bramble-bushes ! " 

44 1 heard the dear bird also. As I opened my 
eyes he said, 4 Good-morning, Jan ! ' Throw him 
some crumbs, mother." 

44 1 have already done so. How finely thou hast 
dressed thyself! Did the thrush tell thee some- 
thing?" 

44 Yes, it said, 4 Sheila is coming! f " 

44 Well, 'tis likely enough." 

44 By God's leave the day will arrive." 

He went to business with the thrush's song in 
his heart, and all day long he watched for the 
mail-boat. It was a day of misty radiance — gleam 
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upon gloom — and the boat could not be seen at 
any great distance; but hour after hour he clung 
to the unreasonable prophecy of the bird's song. 
At length it was time to close the warehouse, and 
as he rose to order this duty, he suddenly saw the 
boat groping her way through swaying curtains of 
quick-gathering fog. He had an instant penetrat- 
ing sense of love near by. His heart beat joy- 
fully, and he ran to her wharf, and could hardly 
wait until she was made fast, ere he leaped on 
board. There were a number of people standing 
about the deck, but Sheila was not among them. 
He saw her absence at a glance, and then de- 
scended the steep, narrow steps into the gloomy 
cabin. Sheila stood at the table arranging a num- 
ber of small packages. Her silent, appealing love- 
lines, her tremulous smile, and the thrilling pallor 
of her cheek, drew him, soul and body, towards 
her by some profound, irresistible attraction. 

" Sheila ! Sheila ! " he cried joyfully, and she 
lifted her face and stretched out her hands to him. 
And for a short space she stood in his embrace, 
listening to those little words which spring from 
the heart without rhyme or reason — foolish, tender 
little words, which ally themselves with no other 
words, but remain in memory full of sweetness, 
inviolably detached and personal. 

Then the skipper, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Snorro, came stumbling and laughing down the 
steps ; and Jan gave Sheila his arm, and stood wait- 
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ing. Snorro went straight to Sheila, and her 
friendly familiarity delighted him. " I will look 
after all of Miss Jarrow's luggage," he said, " and 
thou, Jan, had best take her to thy home to-night, 
I sent Mistress Vedder word as soon as I had 
spoken to the skipper." 

" I thought of going to the hotel for this night," 
answered Sheila, " but, Lieutenant, if you will at- 
tend to my trunks and other belongings, I shall be 
grateful to you." 

" Come then, dear one, and we will hasten home, 
for no doubt the fog is gathering." 

Without further protest, Sheila went with Jan, 
and as Margaret Vedder had received ten or fifteen 
minutes' notice, she was prepared to meet her 
guest. Standing at the open door, she kissed Sheila 
on the threshold, and said affectionately: 

" Come in, my dear, come in." 

That evening Jan ate with Sheila at his side, 
and learned more and more fully the secret of life, 
for love is life — so much love, so much life. And 
though Sheila was weary, she did not forego time 
for confidential conversation, and for the renewal 
of those sweet assurances of constancy and affec- 
tion which satisfy the heart. 

" If there was a great crowd that no man could 
number," said Jan, " even a throng of worlds, my 
love would find thee out. Neglecting all others, 
I should come straight to thee. That is the very 
truth." 
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Then Sheila's Calvinism came sweetly to the 
mark, and she answered, "Thou could not help 
doing so, dear Jan, because I am thine by predes- 
tination as well as by thy own choice." 

For two or three heavenly hours, hushed and 
halcyon, the ecstasy of love was theirs. In the inti- 
mate ardour and sincerity of their hopes all dis- 
quietude was dispelled, and frequent blissful 
silences " clasped their hearts, as in a shut book 
of song unsung," for 

"The bliss so long afar, at length so nigh." 

In less than a week Sheila's home was in beau- 
tiful order. Vesteen had been with her during this 
time, and her prudence and cleverness had made 
the work easy and interesting. When the last touch 
to the pretty parlour had been given, Vesteen pro- 
posed a family dinner on the following day, as 
a house-warming; and Margaret Vedder, Miss 
Jovena Jarrow, Jan, and Snorro were invited. 
Miss Jovena at first promised to be present, but 
later sent her niece the following note : 

"Upon consideration, dear Sheila, I think it best not to 
offend a few thousand Jarrows for two or three Dutch Ved- 
ders. I am an old woman and may have to meet the Jarrows 
of six centuries sooner than I expect. They are an irritable 
crowd, no doubt, and I would rather not be compelled to an- 
swer their questions about those Vedders. I leave that ex- 
planation to you. 

M Your affectionate aunt, 

"Jovena Jarrow.'* 
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When Sheila received this note Snorro was pres- 
ent, and with a smile she gave it to him to read. 

" It is not as ill-tempered as it sounds/ 9 she said. 
44 I am sure my aunt wants to come; that note was 
only written to satisfy her prejudices and her fam- 
ily pride." 

" For what hour are thy guests asked? " 

" For two o'clock. She cannot make the night 
air or the dark an excuse." 

"At noon to-morrow I will go for her," said 
Snorro. " If we should be a little late, wait thou 
for us." 

" That will be a good plan. My father used to 
say, 4 Jovena Jarrow enjoys being made to behave 
herself.' Do you know her, Snorro ? " 

44 For many years. When I was a boy she 
counted up my beginnings, and was sure that 
Snorri the priest was my forefather. He was priest 
when Christ's faith first came to Iceland, and with 
Ari, the mass priest, wrote down much lore about 
the kings of Norway and of England, also great 
doings that had befallen here even in Shet- 
land." 

44 Is there truth in her belief, Snorro? " 

44 1 know not if it be true or not true; but this 
I know, when those old tales are told, I feel some- 
thing tug-tugging at my heart-strings. Yes, in- 
deed. And in the blood and tumult and shouting 
of battle my arm has known a strength not Snorro's 
strength — the strength of spirit, not of flesh and 
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blood. Also, among the Stones I dare not go — 
they draw me back a thousand years." 

It was a most unusual thing for Snorro to make 
so long a speech, and Sheila looked with wonder 
at the gigantic man, glowing and thrilling with 
pagan fire, that was still burning in some unknown 
cell of his great heart. 

On the morrow he kept his promise, and about 
noon called on Miss Jarrow. 

" Come in, thou good man," she cried, as she 
met him on the doorstep. " Nothing but a pleas- 
ant errand could bring thee, I am sure of that." 

" Yes, so it is. From thy niece I come. She 
wishes thee to eat thy dinner with her to-day. It 
is in memory of thy brother." 

" I have said I would not." 

" A great woman breaks a bad say." 

" The Vedders " 

" For the Vedders wilt thou grieve the spirit 
of Magnus Jarrow ? To-day we drink the Cup of 
Memory to his name. Is it to go past thy lips? " 

"The priest is in thee yet, Snorro. I will do 
what thou desire." 

" Dress thyself, and I will wait for thee. If 
thou go not to Sheila's dinner, there will be great 
offence." 

" Do I care whether I offend or please? " 

" Flesh and blood thou may offend, and hold 
thy own; but when flesh and blood become spirit, 
how will thou defend thyself ? " 
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She had left the room ere he finished speaking, 
and in half an hour returned splendidly clothed 
and adorned. 

" I am ready for the dinner, Priest Snorri," she 
said; "let us go lest we keep the dinner waiting. 
I like not cold victuals." 

As they walked over the moor together, Snorro 
said, " I am glad thou art going." 

" Yes. Well, I am fully willing to go, but it 
was best for me to warn Sheila. Each of us must 
meet what we prepare for ourselves." 

" Thou art finely dressed." 

" It was not likely I would suffer Margaret Ved- 
der to outdress me. No, indeed ! " 

" It is not likely she could do so." 

" I know not. She gets her dresses made in Lon- 
don — so it is said. I believe not all I hear. Never 
have I thought well of Margaret Vedder. When 
she was young she carried herself very high, 
and behaved badly to that handsome lad she 
married." 

" She did," answered Snorro. " She was sorry 
for it." 

" She made a bad example for our young girls, 
and then — God save us ! she must have daughters 
of her own, her. I wonder if she has taught them 
how to treat their husbands like dogs." 

" I think she has taught them to be gentle and 
obedient." 

" That is not in likelihood. Poor Jan ! she made 
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him suffer — quarrelled with him all day long, and 
turned him out-of-doors at last." 

"It is long ago. Jan has forgiven and for- 
gotten it. Few women are so well loved as Mar- 
garet Vedder." 

" Maybe, and maybe not. Very seldom does he 
come to see her." 

" That is his necessity, and his great sorrow. 
Make thyself friendly to Margaret Vedder, for 
she would surely feel thy scorn — pass thy word to 
me. 

" Well then, thou shalt have thy way." 

And Snorro, who knew less of women's queer 
little underhand ways than any man in Lerwick, 
wondered at the affluence of Miss Jarrow's con- 
descending politeness, and also at the apparent in- 
difference with which Margaret Vedder received 
it. He had thought of Miss Jarrow being scorn- 
ful to Margaret Vedder, but he had pever imag- 
ined Margaret Vedder being scornful to Miss Jar- 
row. Yet when Miss Jarrow, in the course of 
numerous anecdotes about the late Colonel, took 
pains to incidentally remark that on such an occa- 
sion she danced with the Earl of Zetland, or on 
another was presented at Court by Lady Lowther, 
Margaret's smile was so sweetly indeterminate that 
Snorro was puzzled to know what it might mean. 

It was Vesteen, however, and not Margaret, 
who in an interval of silence precipitated the de- 
nouement Margaret intended to make. 
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"I wonder, Miss Jarrow," she said, " how you 
can bear this stupid Shetland life after such a happy 
youth. Why did you leave so much pleasure? " 

" Because, child, pleasure left me. As long as 
a woman is young and pretty she is welcome in the 
gay world; when she is neither young nor pretty 
the gay world wishes to be rid of her. So when 
that day came to me, I got rid of the gay world 
and came here, where I enjoy myself pretty well." 

" It must be delightful, while it lasts, to dance 
with earls, and go hunting with lords. I am sure 
their company must be very entertaining." 

" Not more so than thy brother's company." 

" Oh, Miss Jarrow, I can hardly believe that" 

" Well then, Vesteen, you will very soon have an 
opportunity to judge for yourself," said Margaret 
Vedder, throwing upward her fair, proud head as 
she spoke, " for your sister Thora will be married 
next month to Lord Francis Capel. ,, 

"Here? In Lerwick? Mother!" 

" Here in Lerwick." 

Then there were exclamations and questions, one 
on top of the other, and Margaret answered them 
in her usual slow, calm manner. 

" I had a letter from Thora as I was leaving 
home," she said. " I read it as I walked up here. 
Thora will be home immediately, and in about a 
month Lord Capel comes for her in his yacht. 
They will be married, and leave at once for the 
Mediterranean." 
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" Lord Capel must give a good account of him- 
self," said Jan, "or I shall not permit him to 
marry my sister." 

" Oh, indeed, Jan," answered Vesteen, " Thora's 
marriage will not hang on your permission. Bear 
that in mind. She has given it out that she will 
marry Lord Capel, and you need not set about to 
thwart her. She will not permit you. I know I 
would not." 

u Here beginneth the first chapter of Vesteen 
Vedder's rebellion — more to follow," said Miss 
Jovena, as she looked significantly at Snorro. 

This unexpected news, however, made a pleas- 
ant break in a conversation verging to disagree- 
ment, and Margaret found herself the centre of 
interest. She said little in the way of satisfaction : 
and boasted not at all; but when Miss Jarrow 
asked if it was a runaway marriage, she answered: 

" My daughter and Lord Capel have been lov- 
ers for three years. The Capel family are much 
pleased that Lord Francis has chosen Thora Ved- 
der for his wife; and Captain Vedder and I are 
satisfied." 

" Upon my word," said Miss Jarrow, " I am 
glad you are satisfied. What I wish is, that you 
ask me to the wedding." 

" That is an easy promise," answered Margaret. 

Lord Capel held the conversation until four 
o'clock, when the company broke up. Snorro 
walked with Miss Jarrow to her home, and he was 
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so pleased with what appeared to him Margaret's 
beautiful composure, good sense, and sweet tem- 
per, that he could not refrain himself from com- 
menting on her fine behaviour. 

" Thou big, guileless man ! " she answered. 
44 Thou art as innocent as a baby in his cradle." 

" Is she not good? " he continued. " So sensi- 
bly she took her daughter's great fortune. What 
dost thou think of Margaret Vedder now? " 

"What I ever thought of her, and I have 
known her since she was a selfish, pinging child, 
saving her pennies till they were shillings, and then 
carrying them to the bank." 

44 Thou art prejudiced, and hard to deal with." 

44 Yes, and so one sees things. I cannot be de- 
ceived. Mind that, Snorro." 

Nor was Margaret deceived. 44 That woman," 
she said to Vesteen, " dislikes me." 

44 Miss Jarrow?" 

44 No other. For some reason her words were 
fair to-day, but there was scorn in her heart. I 
could not bear her when I was a child, and I like 
her no better after forty years' knowledge of her 
ill-tempered, envious ways." 

44 Sheila has a temper too, mother. She is strict 
with her servants, and overbearing in all her ways. 
Poor Jan ! "* 

44 Save thy pity for some other unfortunate one* 
Jan will never need it. What is thy thought about 
Thora's manner of finishing her education? " 
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11 1 wish I could do as Thora has done." 

" Never would thou go away to school." 

41 Never before did I see going away to school 
end in a wedding. When Saxa, Sunna, and Nanna 
came home, they brought no husband with them. 
What they did bring I thought little worth the 
bringing— some bits of painted cardboard, and 
Berlin woolwork, and a few pieces to play on the 
piano. None of them are married yet, or like to 
be, and the others who went to Edinburgh schools 
and got married are no better for their education, 
that I can see." 

" That is too much to say." 

" Excuse me, dear mother, it is not enough. 
Will you think of Halla Gait for a minute? She 
gave herself out as a poetess when she came home. 
Then she married Wolf Gager, and now she cooks 
his fish and potatoes, and knits his stockings — but 
she writes no more stanzas to her ' Sailor Boy,' or 
to the ' Wild Swans,' or the ' Flashing Aurora.' " 

"Well then, what by that?" 

" Only I have noticed these things, mother, and 
I thought it would be better for me to stay at home 
with thee, and be comfortable." 

" Yes, but Thora Vedder is not of Halla Gait's 
kind. I will tell thee one thing : we shall have our 
hands full with Thora's affairs until she is married." 

"When will she be here?" 

" As I said before, immediately — the next boat 
—she says at the end of April." 
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In both opinions Margaret was right. Thorat 
came by the next boat, and she at once took pos- 
session of the Vedders and of all that pertained 
to them. She was a tall, noble-looking girl, with 
the face and figure of a princess, and a voice and 
manner that carried her imperiously through her 
small world. Hakon ought to have come with 
her, but she had ordered him to remain in. Edin- 
burgh until her wedding dress was finished, and 
then bring it and the wedding-cake home with him. 
Jan she had endless duties for, and her mother 
and Vesteen were the handmaids of her desires 
from morning until night. 

The advent of Sheila Jarrow into the Vedders* 
domestic circle annoyed Thora. She said that a 
girl expected to be, for one or two months of her 
life, the bride of the family, and that her claim 
in this respect was quite spoiled by having to share 
it with Sheila Jarrow. So she disliked Sheila for 
interfering with her, and she was offended because 
Sheila made no tea-parties for her pleasure and 
honour. 

" Colonel Jarrow is not yet dead one year," ex- 
plained Margaret, " and people would think ill of 
his daughter if she made parties so soon." 

" I feel sure there would be an exception in my 
case, mother. A dead father is of course to be re- 
spected; but a living bridegroom — and a lord — 
is far more interesting. Also my wedding things, 
my plans, and all about me, would be so agreeable, 
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that people would not count any time but the days 
before my wedding." 

Sheila was not more favourably impressed with 
Thora than Thora had been with her. She was 
annoyed by Jan's constant praise of his sister's 
beauty and cleverness. She was more annoyed by 
Jan's not infrequent curtailment of his visits to 
her ii* order that he might do some service for 
Thora. She had a distinct feeling of being second 
in interest to Thora during the restless days of 
preparation, and she was hurt at Jan's refusing to 
see this condition. She thought he was not sensi- 
tive enough, or careful enough, of her rights and 
feelings. 

When the wedding dress and cake arrived with 
Hakon, Sheila was asked to come and see them; 
and she said she had a cold, and declined the invi- 
tation. Then Thora shook her head sadly, and 
Jan began to make apologies for his betrothed, 
while the women looked at each other and re- 
mained silent. Really, Jan was in a position in 
which it was impossible for him to do right. Be- 
tween all the claimants for his time and interest, he 
knew not how to give himself satisfactorily away. 

For it was growing near to the great event of 
the year — the herring fishery — and stray boats were 
already arriving in numbers sufficient to demand all 
his time at his warehouse and wharves. His 
mother had a daily list of articles to be sent home, 
or of people to be seen concerning the great event 
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approaching; Thora and even Vesteen had claims 
they would not permit him to set aside ; and there 
was the dear woman sitting silent and dissatisfied 
in her home on Jarrow Point. 

" I am distracted, Snorro," he said one morn- 
ing. " I have a score of things to look after for 
mother and Thora, and I promised to lunch with 
Sheila. It is impossible for me to do so. Here 
have just come two new boats from the Isle of 
Man, and they are to fit out for the fishing with 
everything. They must be waited on, and I know 
not how long it will occupy me. Go up to Jarrow 
House and tell Sheila how fast my hands are tied. 
Wilt thou go for me? " 

" I would rather not, Jan." 

" Yes, but thou must go." 

" Write to her, and I will take the letter." 

" How can I ? Listen ! There are half a dozen 
voices calling c Vedder ' at this moment. ,Go for 
me, Snorro. Yes, yes, thou must go." 

So Snorro went, but it was reluctantly. As he 
came near to Jarrow House he saw Sheila in the 
garden, and as she was unaware of his presence, 
he leaned upon the wall and watched her quick 
movements, the tenderness of her touch on the 
young green growing things, the neatness of her 
dress, and the youthful elasticity of her figure as 
she bent or straightened herself to the needs of 
plant or vine. Very soon she saw him, and she 
lifted her white sunbonnet from her head and 
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waved a welcome as she came swiftly towards 
him. 

How beautiful she was I How sweet! How 
gracious! It hurt Snorro's kind heart to say an 
unpleasant word to her. And every moment her 
friendly familiarity made the task Jan had set him 
harder to perform. At length she said : 

44 Jan is coming to lunch with me to-day. Come 
with him, Snorro. That will be a great pleasure 
to both Jan and me." 

14 1 am sorry ! I am sorry. Jan cannot come 
to lunch to-day. He sent me to tell thee how busy 
he is — thou could hardly believe how much he has 
to do." 

44 1 know — his sister Thora " 

44 'Tis not Thora — it is two fresh boats 
from " 

44 Do not trouble to explain, Snorro." Her face 
had become white and cold, her smiles had all van- 
ished. 44 Tell Jan it is not of any consequence. I 
shall lunch well without him." 
Art thou angry?" 
Angry! Why?" 

44 Disappointed, I mean? " 

44 Not at all. Tell Jan it makes — no differ- 
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ence." 



44 No, I will not tell Jan such words. What is 
the matter with thee? " 

44 1 am a little humbled, Snorro, to find out that 
two new boats are of more importance than an 
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engagement with Sheila Jarrow. That is all. 
Good-morning, Snorro." 

With these words she turned towards the house, 
and the man was too much amazed and troubled to 
detain or follow her. 

" God made women," he muttered, " and I dare 
say He understands them. Snorro does not. Why 
is she so angry? The business of two new boats 
does not come every day ; but every day in the year 
Sheila has lunch. Can she not understand? It is 
a good thing no woman ever loved Snorro. I fear 
that both my Jans have love-sorrow with their 
love-luck." 

Jan was of course forgiven, but such little frets, 
occurring rather frequently, took off the bloom and 
glory of Jan's wooing, and he was unhappily con- 
scious of it. Yet he was too just to blame Sheila, 
or to expect from her what few could have pleas- 
antly given — a cheerful resignation of her own 
lover to swell the importance of another woman. 
However, the busy days wore quickly away, and 
on the twenty-fifth of May Lord Francis Capel 
arrived in a yacht so trim and beautiful 
that every man in Lerwick gave her his hearty 
admiration. 

Two days afterwards Thora Vedder became 
Lady Capel. She showed none of the sadness and 
reluctance then thought becoming in a bride, but, 
radiantly beautiful and gay, drank the wedding- 
cup amid her friends, and then with laughing fare- 
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wells sailed out with the meridian tide to her new 
life. 

" Well, it is over at last. Thank the Best for the 
ending! " said Jan to Sheila, as they sat the long 
afternoon through in Sheila's garden. " And after 
Christmas, my dear one, you will be my wife? " 

"Who can say?" 

11 You have said so." 

" All our say-so's hold a ' perhaps ' in them." 

"Why not during the Christmas feast?" 

" Because I dislike that vulgar rejoicing, which 
must have noise and eating and drinking. Our 
marriage, Jan, must be a religious rite, and not a 
social merrymaking." 

Alt shall be just as you wish it." 

With this culmination in view, the months of 
June and July went happily to everything pleasant. 
Jan was doing a business beyond all his expecta- 
tions, and finding time, through Snorro's voluntary 
assistance, to spend part of every day with Sheila. 
Sometimes he ate his noonday meal with her, but 
more frequently they 

"Wandered slowly with woven hands, 
Murmuring softly as they strayed 
Along the grass, along the sands. 1 ' 

Or if the weather was wet, they sat in Sheila's par- 
lour, and she sang those old-world songs he loved, 
and so saddened him into deeper joy. The earthly 
Paradise east of the sun and west of the moon is not 
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laid down on any map, but Sheila and Jan found 
it beside the Shetland seas. Every meeting was a 
sweeter joy to them, and at every parting they left 
blessing with each other. 

So the weeks wore on, full to the brim of the 
joy of love and life, and no one — if it were not 
Snorro— stepped within that finer atmosphere we 
call Presentiment, 

"Where footfalls of appointed things, 
Reverberant of days to be, 
Are heard in forecast echoings, 
Like wave-beats from a viewless sea." 

Or in dreams, that thrill the night with murmur- 
ing voices and gliding footfalls that have but the 
shadow of sound. For it was easy for Snorro to 
cross the wall that sunders ghosts from shadow- 
casting men, and to bring back from the region 
beyond, dreams of such unutterable desolation as 
no waking man could conceive of, or endure. 

During the fisherman's foy in August, Jan was 
sure, from Snorro's haunted-looking face, that he 
had been dreaming ; but he would not ask for par- 
ticulars, though the anxious eyes of the man begged 
for the question. For Jan knew well the con- 
tagious fear in Snorro's voice, and that uncomforta- 
ble sense of verity in his visions he never could 
combat, for against all his arguments Snorro only 
answered : 

" Come how it may, Jan, dreams do read the 
future." 



CHAPTER V 

for donald's sake 

"The greatness of our sorrows inspires a wondering awe. 
What can they mean?" 

"A grief without a pang, 
A stifled, unimpassioned grief, 
That found no natural outlet, no relief, 
No word, or sigh, or tear." 

The fisherman's foy was over, and the streets of 
Lerwick were no longer picturesquely crowded 
with Dutchmen stalking about in loose tunics, high 
caps, and wooden clogs, Manxmen, Irishmen, Eng- 
lishmen, and Welshmen, each wearing their own 
peculiar dress, and speaking their native language. 
The little town was once more quiet and respecta- 
bly Norse, and every Shetlander was busy counting 
up the gains of the season, which in general were 
very profitable and satisfactory. 

Jan Vedder's boats had all of them done splen- 
didly, and he called Snorro from his seat by the 
sea-door to come and look ft the total. 

" If some little thing had gone wrong with thee, 
Jan," he answered, " that would have been to my 
wish. I do not count it lucky when ill-fortune col- 
lects no toll from thee." 

116 
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" Nonsense, Snorro! " 

" Say so, but for all that the delayed bill is ever 
a big bill. It had been better if thou had lost a 
catch or a few nets. Little troubles keep off great 
troubles." 

" Thou art ever asking after sorrow, Snorro, 
and I like it not. It makes me unhappy." 

" I will say no more. There is a man sitting in 
Brock's public that wants to talk to thee." 

" Well, I will go and see him," and with the 
words Jan put on his hat and went to Brock's. In 
about half an hour he returned. 

" Snorro," he said, " I am like to get the loss 
thou wished me. I have just heard Fergus Fae 
is preparing to leave Kirkwall, and he still owes me 
two hundred pounds. I must go to Kirkwall by 
the next boat." 

" Make a pleasure of thy trip. Take thy mother 
and sister and Miss Jarrow with thee. Always 
before the winter comes women want to buy many 
things. I will look well to thy business, and Hakon 
can care for thy home." 

"That is a good thought, Snorro. I will go 
now and see what my mother says about it." 

Jan's mother and sister were delighted with the 
proposal, and Margaret Vedder was sure Sheila 
would be equally pleased, for, as Colonel Jarrow 
was buried in Kirkwall, it would give her an op- 
portunity to visit his grave. 

On the contrary, Sheila would not listen to Jan's 
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persuasions. She said she did not wish to go away, 
and she did not know the reason for not wishing to 
go. She was simply averse to the proposed jour- 
ney the moment it was named. And Jan was not 
pleased with her. 

u Sheila does not like to be with mother, and 
myself," said Vesteen. " She is always silent in 
our company. And the Kirkwall Jarrows are a 
proud lot; perhaps she does not wish them to see 
her with common people like the Vedders." 

" Thou art talking without truth or reason, Ves- 
teen," answered Jan, " and it will be well for thee 
not to do so again in my presence." 

So the Vedders went to Kirkwall by themselves, 
and Sheila, refusing all offers of companionship, 
stayed in her home, and found the solitude and 
quiet a pleasure, and perhaps also a relief. Sew- 
ing and singing, she sat or she worked among her 
August flowers, or she rode over the moor to see 
Miss Jovena — who was sometimes kind, and some- 
times sarcastic — and every evening she wrote to 
Jan, and told him how the day had gone with her. 
And the time went sweetly and softly, and she was 
not very sorry when Jan wrote her they were going 
southward to Aberdeen, and would not be home 
until the peerie summer * gave them fine weather 
for their journey. 

This interval of repose had been more needed 
than Sheila understood. She had certainly felt 

* Our Indian summer. 
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the necessity for solitude, but was ignorant of the 
reason for this necessity, not yet realising that there 
are souls which require quiet as positively as their 
bodies need food ; souls to whom mere physical still- 
ness is mystical refreshment. At the end of two 
weeks she was even so physically renewed that 
Snorro looked at her with amazement and delight, 
and he said to himself : 

" She is not alone ! She knows the Great Com- 
panion ! No wonder is it that I found her singing." 

For Snorro had entered her parlour as she was 
chanting the old church canticle 

"Abide with us, Lord;" 

and he made known his presence by the response, 

"For it is toward evening, and the day is far spent. 19 

" Do you know that you are singing from the 
Liturgy of the Old Profession, Snorro ? And how 
did you learn it in Shetland? " 

" I learned it when the Retribution was in the 
Mediterranean one winter. I liked to sit and think 
in those old Italian churches. They were full of 
prayers. They felt holy, even if no word was 
spoken. I went to Vespers whenever I could." 

"And you are a Protestant?" 

" They were worshipping Christ in their way, 
I in my way. God understood both. I have 
brought thee a letter from Jan. He tells me he 
will be home in a few days, perhaps by the nest 
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boat. There was a young man came by to-day's 
boat, whom thou may know. He went to Miss 
Jovena Jarrow's house. His name is McAlister." 

" I know him well, Snorro. When I was at 
school in Edinburgh I saw him often. He is the 
cousin and heir of The McAlister." 

"A Gael, then?" 

" Yes, a Gael. Is that a fault? " 

" No, all men cannot be Norsemen. We can 
thank God and be charitable to the Gael." 

Sheila laughed pleasantly, and hoped Laon had 
brought her some new music, and then the con- 
versation turned to Jan, and to life's intimacies, 
meetings, and partings, which, if we but consider 
them, are a second sacred history. And after that 
interview Sheila and Snorro were perfect friends; 
their souls had seen each other, as two drops of 
rain might see each other, if they had life. 

When Snorro went she walked to the garden 
gate with him, and as she stood a few moments in 
the sunshine he seemed to see her physically as he 
had never done before. Her lovely face brighten- 
ing into smiles — her tall, erect figure, in its long, 
plain, black gown — her sandalled feet and braided 
coronal of shining hair — made a fresh and dis- 
tinct impression on him. 

" How beautiful she is I " he thought, as he 
walked towards the store. cl How beautiful and 
good and sweet ! My Jan has found a treasure of 
love. I am glad for him. And if it had pleased 
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my dear God to give such a woman's love to 
Snorro, how my heart would have thanked Him 
— perhaps not — I might have loved her above all. 
He knew what was best. Snorro is satisfied." 

Sheila had read Jan's letter once, but she read 
it again, and the sunshine fell upon it, and the 
wind, bearing odours of the sea and the flowers, 
perfumed it, and she turned slowly towards her 
house with a glow of such soft light on her face 
as can only spring from love's interior transfigura- 
tion. Suddenly her attention was arrested by a 
sailor, or fisher, coming with rolling walk, as if 
he was coming to her. Indeed, she had an instant 
conviction that he was coming to her, and she 
waited to see if her mental assurance was correct. 
When he was fumbling at the gate, she went to 
him. 

" Whom do you want? " she asked. 

" Miss Sheila Jarrow." 

" I am Miss Sheila Jarrow." 

" I have a letter for you," and he gave her the 
letter, adding, " You are to say * Yes ' or c No ' 
to what is in it, and then I'll be away, for it is 
somewhere else I'm needed." 

She glanced at the signature, and then hurriedly 
read the letter. As she did so, her countenance 
changed, she trembled visibly, and she had diffi- 
culty in saying : 

"Tell him that sent you 'Yes.' After two 
o'clock I will come as soon as possible." 
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With the letter crushed in her hand, she turned 
from the man and went into the house. Up the 
broad flagged walk leading from the garden gate 
to the house door, she stumbled as if in a dream, 
and the carpeted stairway had the same unreality. 
When she reached her room she locked the door, 
and sitting down, let the letter fall to her feet. A 
sudden bewildering terror of life assailed her, for 
in the lonely emergency which had come to her 
she could have no human helper, she must cast 
herself wholly on the help of God. 

Presently she lifted the fallen letter, and re-read 
it carefully, word by word, trying to feel in the 
written signs the very mood of the writer. 



« 



My darling Sister: I am in great trouble — life or 
death trouble. I must see you — or I may call it death. All 
day, and until nightfall, I will wait for you among the ruins 
of the Pict's Castle. I dare not come nearer. For our 
mother's sake, for our father's sake— oh, Sheila, for Christ's 
sake, come to me. 

" Your Unhappy Brother." 






Donald is in great trouble," she whispered. 

Well, then, I must help him. Donald is first of 
all." And she immediately began to draw herself 
together from every point to which her feelings 
had been scattered. Jan, Snorro, all the people 
that she knew, all the interests in her life, must 
now be as if they were not. Donald must have all 
her love and all her resources. 

" And God has promised to help me in trouble 
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if I call on Him," she said confidently. "Well 
then, I will take God at His word." 

This resolution gave her strength, and she began 
to consider how best to reach the Pict's Castle. It 
was not far from Lerwick, and not far from the 
old Norse town of Sound. Auda lived at Sound, 
and Vesteen had often said Auda knew everything 
that went on around her. Miss Jovena also must 
be avoided, for she had some faculty of like 
prescience. Suddenly she remembered that her two 
servant-women had asked permission to go to a 
wedding kept that day at Ragon's Public House, 
and she called one of them and said : 

" Have dinner ready at twelve o'clock instead 
of one, and then Girda and yourself can go to the 
wedding. Tell Paul to saddle my pony. He can 
tie him at the back gate, and afterwards he also 
can take the day for the wedding." 

All went as she desired, and at two o'clock she 
was alone in her house, and the pony waiting for 
her. During the interval she had been moving 
about amid thoughts and things not realised. The 
sorrow, whatever it was, was not yet known, but 
Donald's claim on her love and help was to all 
extremities clear and certain. She took from a 
secret receptacle in her desk, her mother's last let- 
ter, commending Donald specially to his father's 
love and forbearance. 

" He is so weak; he has the desire to do every- 
thing right, Magnus," she wrote, " but alas, alas, 
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too often he lacks the ready discernment and men- 
tal power to do it. For my sake be patient with 
him, for he has my temperament instead of thine. 
Pity him." 

His father, in an advisory letter left among his 
papers, had still more strongly urged Sheila to 
accept this charge. " Save Donald from himself, 
when it is possible," he said, " and if he should 
be in danger or trouble, put yourself in his place, 
and stand between him and suffering, for you have 
faith and strength and wisdom, and he is weak as 
a child. For your mother's sake, and my sake, 
help him to the extent of your power. I leave 
Donald to your love, Sheila; be merciful to 
his faults, and the Merciful One will help 
you." 

Having read these entreaties from the dead, she 
held them a few minutes in her hand, and while 
they were wet with tears, reiterated the promise 
already made, to fulfil to the uttermost all that they 
asked. 

" I will never forsake Donald, never, until life 
forsakes me. If the whole world should condemn 
him, all the more will I stand shoulder to shoulder 
with him." 

She was assuring herself almost audibly of this 
position, when she came in sight of the ancient 
ruin. It stood in the centre of a small island lying 
in the loch Cleckhemin. This loch is only sep- 
arated from the sea by a very narrow strip of 
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beach, and the castle is united to this beach by a 
rude causeway of large stepping-stones. Now who- 
ever has visited old Alloway's haunted kirkyard, 
and felt, even on a sunny summer day, the supernal 
horror brooding over it, may understand some- 
thing of that mysterious incommunicable sense of 
a life not this life, which always lingers among 
these old pagan sacrificial stones. The sensitive 
soul shivers in their circles, vaguely apprehending 
stretches of time, dim and vast, long before the 
time of its present sojourn. 

Sheila disliked the experience, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances would not step within a Druid- 
ical circle, or even a Pictish castle or burying-hill ; 
but at this hour all feelings were submerged in her 
anxiety about her brother. She looked at the 
trysting-place without any emotion, but a longing 
to see him, and a puzzling wonder as to how she 
was to fasten her pony. In a moment, however, she 
saw the man who had brought her the letter step- 
ping across the primitive causeway. 

" I will hold the pony," he said; " he is waiting 
for you inside the walls." 

So she left the pony in his care, and stepped 
with fear and trembling across the stones. Don- 
ald met her when her feet touched the island, and 
they went together to some fallen stones within the 
castle walls. There he clasped her in his arms 
without a word, and Sheila smiled bravely into his 
face, and kissed him tenderly. 
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"My darling Donald," she said softly, "tell 
Sheila your trouble." 

Then he drew her close to his side and said, 
44 Sheila, I am running away. I am in fear of 
arrest. Even now there may be a 4 hue and cry * 
out for me." 

" What have you done? " 

44 Deserted from Her Majesty's service, I fear." 

44 Donald! Donald 1 Oh, I hope father does 
not know ! I hope he does not know ! " 

44 1 am quite sure, Sheila, that if father had 
been in my place he would have done as I did." 

44 Tell me, dear." 

44 We were nearly ready to sail. I had all my 
medicines and instruments and necessities of every 
kind on board, and the day threatened to be a very 
long one. Some friends of mine lived about two 
miles away, and I said to the captain, I should like 
to go and bid them good-bye. He was a little 
gruff, and answered, 4 You will go at your own 
peril, sir. We shall sail with the next tide, if my 
last papers arrive. ' " 

44 You surely did not leave the ship? " 

44 Well, Sheila, the next tide was ten hours away, 
and I knew I could do all I wished in three or four 
hours, so what danger was there of my being left? " 

44 You should not have risked it; so many things 
happen you do not expect." 

44 There it is — and how was I to expect a fire? 
I had dinner with my friends, and about six o'clock 
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they walked half a mile towards the ship with me, 
and then I bid them good-bye. I was walking 
swiftly, and humming ' The Casting of the Lead * 
as I walked, when I heard shrieks, and cries for 
help, and at a little distance I saw flames suddenly 
shooting up, and the crying was the more pitiful 
because it was the crying of children. I forgot all 
about my ship, and ran to see what I could do. 
Was that wrong? " 

" No, Donald, no, no ! " 

" There were two women and four small chil- 
dren at an upper window, and one of the women 
told me where I could find a ladder, and I got it in 
place just as the fire burst into the room where 
they were. I cannot tell you how I managed to 
get them safely to the ground. We were all more 
or less burned, and one little lad, about four years 
old, fell from the ladder and broke his leg. The 
mother kept the babe in her arms, and both were 
badly scorched. Nor did I escape, my hands are 
still painful ; " and he lifted his cap, and showed an 
ugly burn across his forehead. " But I saved both 
the women and children." 

"And the boy with the broken leg — what of 
him?" 

" His mother tore her gown into bandages, and 
I set the broken leg. By that time many neigh- 
bours and friends had arrived, and I ran as swiftly 
as I could to the pier at which the Rhadamanthos 
lay. She was gone." 
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44 Gone !" 

" Gone. A government tender was just ty- 
ing up, and I asked where the Rhadamanthos 
was. 4 Off for a two years' cruise,' was the 



answer." 



44 What did you do?" 

44 There was nothing to be done. I went to a 
doctor to get my burns dressed, and he told me the 
ship got her sealed orders sooner than was ex- 
pected, and had actually sailed immediately after 
I left her." 

44 Oh, my dear Donald!" 

44 1 had missed my ship, but I had saved six 
lives. Did I do right or wrong?" 

44 You did right. I will maintain you did right. 
But was there no one in authority to whom you 
could explain your position? " 

44 The next morning, though I was really ill, I 
went to the naval offices and told them the truth, 
and the officer who listened to me answered roughly 
enough." 

44 What did he say, Donald?" 

44 He said, 4 You are in a bad fix, young man. 
There will be a 44 hue and cry " out for your arrest 
some time to-day, and you know what that means, 
I suppose.' I said I did not, and he added, 4 It 
means a trial by ship officers, and a musket-shot. 
You are a deserter, young man, and if it were a 
few hours later it would likely be my duty to 
arrest you.' " 
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"Oh, Donald, what answer did you make to 
that?" 

" I said I had saved six helpless lives, and he 
asked, 'What the devil are six lives, compared 
with Her Majesty's service? 1 I said I believed 
Her Majesty would consider I had done her good 
service in the saving of six lives, and I was not 
afraid of Her Majesty's condemning me. And at 
these words he stamped his foot and turned away, 
muttering something about a fool." 

44 Then, dear? " 

44 1 was suffering from shock and fever, and my 
burns were very painful. The doctor advised me 
to lie low until I saw what steps, if any, were taken 
by the Admiralty. So I bought a horse, and began 
to come slowly north, keeping well off the main 
roads of travel. I was between five and six weeks 
in getting to Wick, there I sold the horse and began 
to look for a boat in which to reach Lerwick. Very 
soon I met a fisherman just from Lerwick, and he 
said he would bring me to the Castle for ten 
pounds." 

44 Why did you choose this dreadful place? " 

44 Because no one comes here but strangers, and 
it is too late in the year for strangers." 

44 You should have taken the mail-boat and come 
to my house. Why not go there now ? " 

44 1 cannot 1 I cannot! No one must know I 
have been in Lerwick. Six weeks ago I wrote Aunt 
Jovena, and told her I was about to leave England 
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on the Rhadamanthos. Sheila, you must not con- 
tradict that statement Promise me." 

" I will keep your visit here secret. I promise 
you, Donald." 

44 Swear it." 

44 1 swear it. Where are you going? What are 
you going to do?" 

44 The man who brought me here lives at Mo- 
ville on the Irish coast, and I shall go to Moville 
with him. The American packets stop there for 
passengers. I am going to America." 

44 Donald, take my advice. Go back to London, 
and I will go with you. You have committed no 
fault that can drive you from England. Demand 
a trial. The women you saved, the doctor who 
dressed your burns, will testify for you. Even if 
naval discipline condemned you, the Queen would 
pardon, and perhaps honour you." 

44 1 cannot face the circumstances, Sheila. I 
would rather run away." 

44 And live in terror of arrest all your life long? " 

44 1 am going to a new world called California. 
There is no law there, and no arrests — and there 
is gold for the picking up." 

44 Such a fairy-tale! Nowhere in the world can 
gold be got without labour of some kind. Do not 
leave me, Donald. You are all I have." 

44 There is that Vedder fellow. I suppose you 
are going to marry him." 

44 You are my own flesh and blood. We had 
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one father and one mother. Who could be nearer 
than you ? " 

" Sheila, dear one, we must part for a while. 
I cannot bear this terror over me." 

" If you face it, the terror will vanish." 

" It will not. The navy must make examples of 
cases like mine. They would say that the uncer- 
tainty of the conditions ought to have kept me at 
my post. I know." 

" You cannot face your superior officers, and 
you fear to be arrested; why, then, did you wear 
these things coming all through England and Scot- 
land ? " and she lightly touched the bars and but- 
tons on his uniform. 

He looked at his sister in amazement, and an- 
swered, " I would rather have been cut to pieces in 
my uniform than have taken it off. Don't you see, 
Sheila, that it's removal would have been a con- 
fession of my desertion ? I did not desert my ship. 
She left me." And Sheila, feeling the utter hope- 
lessness of reasoning with her brother at that hour, 
did not answer. 

After a moment's silence, Donald said, " There 
is some business you must arrange for me, if you 
will, Sheila." 

" I will do anything for you I can." 

Then he took from his pocket a bundle of pa- 
pers. " These papers," he said, as he tapped them 
lightly with his finger, " represent one thousand 
pounds' worth of the finest railroad stock in Eng- 
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land. The roads in most cases are only building, 
but Hudson — you have heard of Hudson, the rail- 
road king, of course — Hudson says they will make 
me a rich man — an exceedingly rich man." 

" Do you mean, Donald, that you have invested 
a thousand pounds in this worthless paper? " 

" Worthless ! I tell you those papers in your 
hands represent a great fortune." 

" Very well, let us believe it — what then? " 

" I want you to go to Findlater Brothers in 
Glasgow, and settle with them for the note in your 
name." 

" A note in my name ! You are dreaming, Don- 
ald 1 " and the tender smile of love left her face, 
and she withdrew herself from his embrace and 
stood up. 

" It was when the road connecting Manchester 
with the great manufacturing towns of England 
was begun. I could not possibly let this tremendous 
chance pass me, yet I had invested all the money I 
had. There was no time to write to you, and 
you would not have understood if I had written; 
so I determined to make you rich in spite of your- 
self. That compelled me to draw on you for six 
hundred pounds." 

" Donald ! Donald I Six hundred pounds is 
nearly all the money I have." 

" But you have your rents — money always com- 
ing in to you — and you are going to marry the 
richest man in Lerwick." 
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" Who signed that note? " 

" I signed it for you. The Findlaters are Ler- 
wick men. They knew you were all right." 

" My God, Donald 1 Do you realise what you 
have done? " 

" Yes, I thought it well over. I suppose some 
people would say I had committed a forgery — 
but there is no such thing as forgery possible be- 
tween you and me. You could draw on Donald 
until I had to sell myself to pay the note, but I 
would pay it. And I am sure you would not send 
me to Botany Bay and hard labour for the rest of 
my life. Besides, my dear Sheila, I have given 
you a fortune against your six hundred." 

" I am not thinking of the money, Donald. It 
is the sin." 

" Sin ! What sin ? Of course between strangers 
it would be wrong, and even dangerous, but be- 
tween Sheila and Donald there is no mine and 
thine. No, indeed ! " And looking into his beau- 
tiful face, alight and beaming with love, Sheila sat 
down at his side again, and lifting his poor burned 
hands tenderly, said : 

" I believe all you say about yourself, Donald, 
and I will go at once to Glasgow and settle that 
matter with Findlater." 

44 There is no hurry, Sheila; the note is not due 
for a month yet." 

44 But in a month the weather " 

44 You are right, the weather will be master. 
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Better go at once. You may trust the Findlaters. 
Aunt Jovena buys all her railroad stock through 
them." 

"Aunt Jovena buying railroad stock! You 
must be mistaken.' 9 

" She has stock in all the companies whose paper 
you hold. She thinks nobody knows it, but Find- 
later let it out to me, and I thought it was safe 
enough to follow her. If father had lived, he 
intended to put all he had in railroad bonds. He 
believed in railroads, and said they would make 
canals useless, and drive stage-coaches off the roads, 
in five years." 

" Well, well, Donald, I will be sure to see Find- 
later at once, and lift the note in my name. I 
think it a much more serious affair than the leav- 
ing of your ship almost at the sailing hour. Be 
quite easy on this subject." 

" My dear, good sister ! I knew you would 
stand by whatever Donald did or said." 

" I must tell a lie in order to own that note, 
but for your sake I will tell it. This time, Donald, 
I will do it, but never again. Never, never again, 
under any circumstances; so do not for one mo- 
ment rely on it. I will tell you why. I cannot. 
I have no money, and my income from Lerwick 
property is only mine for my life. The property 
can neither be mortgaged nor sold. It belongs to 
my heirs. So I never could help you again — in an 
extremity of this kind. Be sure and remember this, 
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dear. The paying of this six hundred will really 
leave me penniless." 

Here the fisherman was heard calling, and Don- 
ald stepped over the causeway far enough to hear 
him complaining that " they were losing wind and 
tide, and daylight as well." As they conversed 
Sheila was left alone in the dismal place, and she 
was just in the sensitive mood to feel there " the 
life that breathes not." A weight of ages stole 
upon her heart — 

"No thought embodied, no 
Distinct remembrances, but weight and power. 
Power growing under weight." 

And though she sat under it but a few minutes, she 
never throughout her life forgot that obscure sense 
of Presence, and that unutterable feeling of desola- 
tion which assailed her, in the old Pictish ruin. She 
shook herself impatiently, and stepped into the 
broader light, and was glad to clasp her brother's 
arm. 

" I must leave you now, my darling. Oh, Sheila, 
dearest on earth to Donald, forgive, and love me 
yet." 

" I love you beyond all others, Donald. I will 
watch and pray for your return. I will put your 
honour and good name before all money, and all 
other interests. Go with a good heart, Donald, my 
brother. My only brother I Sheila will suffer no 
word against you." 
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" You will never tell any one I was here at this 
time, never repeat a word of all I have told you." 

" By my father's honour and my mother's love 
I swear it. God and you and I are keepers of this 
secret. Not until you give me permission will I 
utter a word of it." 

" And about the note in your name ? " 

" Oh, Donald, I would cut out my tongue before 
I would name it." 

" I know that. I will send letters when I can, to 
Findlater's charge. He will forward them." 

" I cannot write to you until I have your ad- 
dress. Remember that— oh, remember that, 
Donald." 

" I will." He lifted his cap as he spoke, and 
weeping freely, kissed her again and again, and 
then silently helped her across the stepping-stones 
and into her saddle. There he kissed her once 
more, whispering as he did so : 

" God bless you, Sheila ! " 

" Oh, Donald ! Donald ! God go with you I 
God keep and bless you!" Then, shaking her 
bridle free, the wild little pony galloped swiftly 
over the fast darkening moor, and Donald, weep- 
ing like a child, turned to the sailor and said : 

" I am ready. Let us go." 

Sheila's soul was sobbing within her, but out- 
wardly she showed little sign of her great suffer- 
ing. She passed several people as she neared the 
town, but noticed none of them except the min- 
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ister. To him she touched her cap with her riding- 
whip, but went rapidly forward without a word. 

" It is the coming of the dark," he said to him- 
self. " Miss Jarrow must be afraid of the dark." 
Yet he told his wife of the circumstance, and they 
both wondered a little at Sheila's want of courtesy. 

At her own gate she unsaddled the pony, and 
turned him loose on the moor, where he could find 
food and water; and then she was alone in her 
house. She locked the door as she entered, and she 
lighted no candles. There was a moon, and its 
cold light showed her room in its white stillness 
and order clearly enough. Freeing herself from 
her riding-habit, she fell upon her knees by the 
side of her bed. There with agonising tears she 
wept, until her distress was broken by short si- 
lences, through which pitiful prayers for help rose 
heavenward. 

But it was help for Donald, safety for Donald, 
love and pardon for Donald, she so passionately 
entreated. Nevertheless, in thus praying for an- 
other she found the royal road to her own enlight- 
enment and comfort. For soon sweet promises 
from the best and dearest of books stole into her 
consciousness, and she was strengthened for the 
work before her in a way anteceding all reasoning 
whatsoever. 

Then she bathed her face and went downstairs. 
She had eaten little since her early breakfast, and 
she was faint and hungry. The kettle was simp 
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mering on the hob, and she made tea, and found 
the table in the dining-room laid ready for her 
meal. The bread and the meat were welcome, 
and she ate them gratefully, pondering the while 
the solemn questions she had to settle. 

The house was singularly but not unhappily 
quiet, and though always extremely sensitive to 
spiritual influence, this night Sheila was not afraid, 
for her heart yet beat high to the words her soul 
had heard — " Fear thou not, for I am with 
thee." * Her first consideration was about the 
note bearing her name. She told herself that in the 
morning she must go to the bank and draw out all 
the money she possessed, and then take the first 
boat southward. For a few minutes she wondered 
if this journey could not be avoided by sending 
the money to Findlater through the bank. Find- 
later was certain to deal with Jovena Jarrow 
through the bank, why could he not deal with 
her in the same way? 

" No, no," she answered herself, " my signa- 
ture is too well known in Lerwick Bank. The 
least deviation would be noted and checked, and 
that old Scot at the head of affairs would feel it 
his duty to make investigations — which could not 
be met. He would certainly bring out the fact that 
Donald did not sail, as he wrote Aunt Jovena, 
six weeks ago; and then he would ferret, and ferret, 
until all that poor Donald wished kept secret would 

♦Isaiah xli. 10. 
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be on every one's tongue. No, Sheila," she con- 
tinued, in a low but positive voice, " no, you must 
go yourself. You promised. Do not think of 
shirking." 

Her next thought was of Jan. She wished to 
put off her journey until his return. . But why? 
Jan would ask questions she could not and would 
not answer. Then she began to question herself: 
had Jan a right to ask questions about her journey 
and its object? She debated this point for a while, 
but finally settled the matter by a strong assertion 
of her own right. 

" I am not yet Jan's wife," she argued, " and 
I never shall be Jan's wife if that condition in- 
volves the breaking of my vow to Donald. As long 
as I am Sheila Jarrow, Jan Vedder has nothing to 
do with my affairs. I have the right to go to 
Glasgow, or to any other place, whenever I wish, 
without consulting any one. My plans are my 
own, my secret is my own, and it is best to keep it 
free from all advice or interference. Father, I 
know, helped Donald out of all kinds of trouble, 
but he never told me the particulars, and he left 
no records to show what the troubles were. Father 
was always kind and right, and I will do as he 
said. Oh, Donald! Donald! My darling 
brother I Sheila will never betray you for any 
soul or any cause in the world. Donald is first 
of all I " and with these words she rose and stood 
upright, feeling unconsciously, in the very act of 
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rising, a soleipn and complete dedication of herself 
to her purpose. 

In the morning she sent for Snorro, and he an- 
swered her call promptly. " Snorro," she said, 
" I am going to Edinburgh. When will the next 
mail-boat be here ? " 

" It came in this morning at daylight. I was at 
the wharf in hopes of Jan's arrival. He was not 
there, and the letters are not yet sorted." 

" When will the boat leave? " 

11 To-morrow morning about nine o'clock." 

" Then come here and help me in the morning. 
Bring with you Paul Snackoll; he can carry my 
trunk, it is a very small one." 

" Wilt thou go to-morrow? No, surely not." 

" I will surely go to-morrow." 

"Thou must wait and see Jan." 

44 I must go to-morrow." 

44 That is not fair to Jan." 

44 Why is it not fair to Jan? " 

44 He will want to know why thou art going, and 
if it is right for thee to go, and so on." 

44 Jan is no meddler in the business of other 
people. I am going on my own business." 

44 But thy business is Jan's business." 

44 Where did you learn such foolishness, Snorro ? 
I am not yet Jan Vedder's wife. I still have all 
the rights of a daughter and a free spinster. I am 
Norse, and as you will know, Snorro, Norse women 
have always been free." 
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" Too free, I say that. And I will not help thee 
to wound and wrong thy promised husband. No> 
I will not, for Jan is worthy of thy confidence a* 
well as thy love. Thou art grieving my heart, 
Sheila Jarrow." 

" Dear Snorro, you do rigjht to stand for Jan's 
right, as you see it ; but I tell you this matter does 
not concern Jan in any way. I have sought counsel 
from Him who knows all things, and I am doing 
well and right in His sight. I hope it will be well 
and right in Jan's sight, but if not, Jan's opposi- 
tion would not change my determination— not for 
a moment. I go to-morrow. If you will help me, I 
shall be grateful; if you will not help me, God and 
Sheila will be a multitude. I shall find my way 
open and prepared. So much I know. If I give 
you a letter for Jan, will you see he gets it? " 

" If there is bad news or cross words in it, I 
will not carry sorrow to my Jan. If thy letter 
is kind and wise, and such a letter as will comfort 
him for thy absence, I will put it in his hand. Poor 
Jan ! " 

" Jan does not need your pity, Snorro." 

" God knows I Where the devil cannot carry 
sorrow, he sends some woman with it. Jan thought 
he had all thy love. It seems, then, that some 
one else can say to thee, c Come here.' Is it not 
some old love that is hurrying thee?" 

"You are to ask me no questions, Snorro. I 
will answer none. I thought I could always have 
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relied on Snorro to help me when I needed help, 
but it seems I have been leaning on a broken reed." 

14 If thou wilt be kind and fair to Jan " 

"Why are you pleading for Jan? Let Jan 
speak for himself. No one is wronging Jan." 

" God knows — not Snorro— not poor Jan him- 
self." 

Sheila's face shone with pleasure. "You are 
gold and steel, Snorro, and I honour and trust 
you. If you will find out at what hour the boat 
leaves, if you will secure me the best berth possi- 
ble, and then be here in time to help me with what 
hand baggage I have, I will thank you, Snorro; 
if not " 

" I will help thee all I can, for Jan's sake." 

" I will not have your help for Jan's sake. If 
you will be kind for Sheila's sake " 

Then Snorro walked to the window and stood 
looking out over the desolate land and sea. It was 
beginning to rain, it would likely rain for a week; 
he could not bear to think of Sheila going without 
his arm and his big umbrella, and all the help he 
knew he could give her. He turned slowly to her. 
She was standing looking wistfully at him, with 
the money for her passage in her outstretched hand. 
Her eyes were full of tears. She was the image of 
sorrowful, supplicating beauty. She was irre- 
sistible. 

" I will do all I can for thee," he said. 

" For Sheila's sake, Snorro? " 
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" For Sheila's sake," he answered. 

After Snorro had gone, she called for her pony, 
and in spite of the dreeping weather rode to the 
bank. Her book showed a balance of six hundred 
and twenty-eight pounds, fourteen shillings; and 
she asked for that sum. Her demand made a rip- 
ple in the quiet place. The pinging Scot at the 
head of affairs looked at her in amazement. He 
positively hated and suspected a woman who could 
dare to draw such a sum of money with the sang- 
froid of a check for five shillings. 

" Do you wish the whole — the whole of your 
deposits, Miss Jarrow — the whole sum?" 

" The whole sum, if the bank can pay it." 

"The bank can pay — of course the bank can 
pay — but such large demands are a little unusual 
— that is, by women." 
. " With that I have nothing to do, sir." 

11 No, no, certainly not." Then he nodded his 
head to the cashier, and went to his private office. 

"What can it mean?" he muttered. "Miss 
Jovena Jarrow has drawn liberally, I may say ex- 
travagantly — very extravagantly — for two years 
past. Some women are most wasteful, I ought to 
say most wicked." Certainly he regarded Sheila's 
demand as distinctly in the list of women's waste- 
fulness and wickedness. 

On her return home she sewed the bills, which 
were of large amounts, into her clothing, and 
packed one of those small calfskin-covered trunks 
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studded with brass nails, now so completely for- 
gotten, or consigned to garrets and lumber-rooms. 
Then she sat down, and wrote Jan a long loving 
letter. She regretted the necessity for her absence, 
but she said not one word which could in any way 
appear to give him a reason for it. 

The position she had taken with Snorro she in- 
tended to keep intact : it was her private business, 
Jan had nothing to do with it. As long as she was 
her own mistress, whether she travelled or stayed 
at home was in her own decision. Her motives 
were her own, her secrets were her own, she had 
not yet put her life within a gold wedding-ring. 
The mysterious influence of race, above and below 
every other earthly influence, ruled her completely 
at this time. She even looked like some Norse 
JarPs wife, nay, but she looked like the Jarl him- 
self. Donald's dilemmas, dishonourable as she 
privately admitted them to be, had only made her 
more self-reliant and haughty. She was quite ready 
— if & necessity for it arose — to declare his deser- 
tion a noble and honourable deed — a predestined 
desertion, foreseen and appointed by the Ancient 
of Days. And as for the note, she had fully ac- 
cepted it. Donald was right. He knew she would 
do all he asked. It was no one's business whether 
she or her brother wrote her name. Donald and 
Sheila were one and the same. And as she refused 
to consider the business side of the transaction of 
more importance than the personal side, she was 
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able to justify her brother, though it was against 
the still, small inner voice she found it impossible 
to quite silence. 

The next morning it rained furiously, and 
Snorro insisted on her riding to the boat in order 
to escape the muddy roads. He led her pony, and 
saw to every small detail necessary for her com- 
fort. And her set, sorrowful face, her silence and 
evident unhappiness, roused all the tenderness of 
his great heart. He put down every doubt of her 
faithfulness, and when in bidding him " good-bye " 
she asked significantly, " For Sheila's sake? " he 
answered, " That is die truth — for Sheila's sake. 
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CHAPTER VI 

JAN GOES TO HIS OWN HOME 

"So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, ' Thou must/ 
The soul replies, '/ can.' 
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"Gouds furl off the face of my life, 
When I come home, when I come home! 
My weary, worn heart into sweetness is stirred, 
And it dances and sings, like a glad singing-bird, ' 
On the branch nighest heaven, a-top of my life. 
And oh, but the wine of love sparkles with foam, 
When I come home, when I come home t 
Home, home, when I come home!" 

The voyage was pleasanter than the beginning of 
it promised. As soon as they were well in the 
Pentland Firth the wind suddenly changed, the 
rain cleared away, and they went charging along 
under a sky ragged and wild with tattered banners 
of clouds. 

But the sea was in Sheila's blood, and the next 
day, when they came and went into cloud after 
cloud of fog, she was not at all disturbed. Some- 
where — she had forgotten where — those por- 
tentous pale grey walls of inconceivable height had 

been familiar to her. She knew quite well that 
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when they drew nearer they would resolve them- 
selves into great, full-bosomed clouds, that would 
roll, and swim, and rise, and fall with maddening 
complexity. She knew also that there would be 
a breath of deadly chilliness, and a horror of great 
darkness, as one drift after another would pass by 
in dim majesty and unspeakable desolation. But 
even so, it was an experience whose pain was 
keenly akin to joy. And it seemed to her as if 
the sailors moving about the deck, so stolidly busy, 
so readily cheerful, were people that she used to 
know. 

At Leith she left the boat, and the next day she 
was in Glasgow. That city was as famous then as 
now for its rain in season and out of season; and 
it was what the Glasgow people called " showery " 
when she arrived. Once with her father she had 
stayed at the Tontine Hotel, at the foot of Argyle 
Street, and she went there and rested until the 
next day. 

It proved to be a pleasant and sunny day, and 
she found easily enough the office of David and 
Robert Findlater, in Glassford Street. When she 
entered it, the brothers were sitting at a table with 
a number of papers before them. They were 
typical Scotchmen of the red or sandy variety — 
hard as rusks, and honest because honesty was nec- 
essary to their success ; yet withal veined all through 
their hard natures with national pride and various 
sentimental weaknesses. These latter qualities 
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they indulged mainly over their hot toddy in even- 
ing sessions of club or social gaiety. Not entirely 
bad men, for they were still conscious, especially 
on the Sabbath, of some treasure within their keep- 
ing for which the whole world would not be an 
equivalent. 

Sheila's appearance agitated and astonished 
them. Her great beauty, her stately figure, and 
authoritative air and manner, and her rich and 
fashionable mourning, reduced both men to almost 
abject politeness. 

" I am Miss Jarrow," she said simply, " and you 
have a note of mine I wish to redeem while I am 
here." 

" There is no hurry, Miss Jarrow." 

" I wish to pay it now. I might not be in Shet- 
land at the date specified." 

" That would make no difference to us, Miss 
Jarrow." 

" There is such a thing as interest. I do not 
wish to pay interest. The note is for six hundred 
pounds. I have the money with me." 

It seemed all right, yet Mr. David Findlater 
hesitated. He did not understand people paying 
notes before they were due — there might be some- 
thing inimical to the Findlaters in such an uncalled- 
for promptness. He found the paper demanded, 
and then, examining it carefully, asked: 

" Is this your signature, Miss Jarrow ? " 

She gave the signature a moment's considera- 
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tion, and answered decidedly, " It is my signature, 
Mr. Findlater." 

" My brother was reminding me that you were 
in Shetland at the time this note was drawn." 

"The note came to me in a letter from Mr. 
Donald Jarrow. I signed it, and sent it back to 
iMr. Jarrow by mail." 

" Yes, yes, of course. Mr. Donald Jarrow is 



now in " 



11 Is at sea." 

" Yes, yes. He was saying he was going in the 
Rhadamanthos. I believe " 

" I am hurried this morning, Mr. Findlater. 
If you will give me my note, I will pay you all 
it calls for." 

" Sometimes we like to retain the note, Miss 
Jarrow." 

" You will not retain it in this case." 

" I was going to say until it was due." 

" It will be very inconvenient to me for you to 
do so, and I was told in Lerwick you were not 
only honest but most obliging. I believe you 
transact, or are about to transact, all of Miss 
Jovena Jarrow's business." 

" Yes, yes, we wish to be obliging, especially to 
Colonel Jarrow's daughter. We have been greatly 
befriended in the past by Colonel Jarrow." 

Then Sheila counted out the money required 
for the redemption of the note, and as she put the 
piece of unhappy paper into her purse, she asked: 
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11 How much cash did you give my brother for 
this note?" 

14 We treated him fairly. Of course we had to 
calculate on the paper not being redeemed for three 
months — or perhaps much longer. How much, 
brother Robert, did we pay Dr. Jarrow for the 
promissory six hundred pounds?" 

" We paid him five hundred and forty pounds. 
You know there was some uncertainty about the 
signature. It did not look like Miss Jarrow's 
writing." 

" Where did you see Miss Jarrow's writing, Mr. 
Findlater? " asked Sheila, with a sudden haughty 
anger. " And do you know what kind of an in- 
sinuation you are making against Dr. Donald Jar- 
row ? I ought to sue you for that remark, and I 
can tell you such a suit would ruin your business." 

" The signature, Miss Jarrow " 

" Is mine. Remember that. Some of the sixty 
pounds you took from my brother now belongs to 
me. Send whatever the amount is to Lerwick 
Bank. Good-morning, gentlemen." 

With these words she left the office of Findlater 
Brothers, and there was silence in the place for 
a few moments. Then David Findlater said en- 
thusiastically : 

" She is game all through. I wouldna rob a 
girl like that of a halfpenny, not for a' the gold 
in Glasgow. How like her father she looked, and 
he was a fine fellow ! But for a' that and a' that, 
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she did not sign yonder note — that handsome 
scamp, her brother, forged the signature, I havena 
a moment's doubt o' it." 

" Brother Davie, are you for returning part o* 
the sixty pounds? She willna dare to claim it." 

" I wouldna say that much again, Robert. Miss 
Jarrow is as ready to fight as her father was, 
and you simply couldna fight her. She would 
only require to bow and smile to judge and 
jury, and they would give her any verdict she 
wanted." 

" Not a Glasgow jury, David." 

" Tuts I Glasgow juries are made up o' men, 
and whiles o' vera ordinar' men — it would take ex- 
traordinar' men to say * Guilty ' if that girl looked 
* Not guilty.' You wouldna say the one word 
yourseF. Not you." 

" Weel, weel, Davie, we are just blethering. 
There's no suit possible. The young lady will 
burn the bit paper just as soon as she reaches fire 
or candle light." 

While the Findlaters were discussing her per- 
sonality, Sheila returned to the Tontine Hotel. 
She complained of the cold, and ordered a fire in 
her room, and as soon as it was alight and she was 
alone, she took out the rescued bit of paper, and 
looked sorrowfully at it. Donald had taken very 
little pains in the imitation of his sister's writing. 
The one little bit of carelessness or recklessness 
which crept into all he did or proposed to do, and 
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made every effort futile, was evident in this dan- 
gerous plan to provide himself with money. The 
" Sheila " was a good facsimile of his sister's way 
of writing her name, but the " Jarrow " was a 
palpable forgery. Sheila's eyes filled, and there 
was a shivering pain at her heart. The terror of 
the danger escaped was over her. Who but God 
could preserve the boy from himself, and from 
the sin and folly of such deeds as the one just 
cancelled? With a swift prayer for the Heav- 
enly mercy her own typified, she laid the paper 
upon the coals, and watched it turn brown and 
then go out of existence in a jet of flame. 

The next morning she returned to Edinburgh, 
for she had some painful and humiliating business 
in that city, and she could make no delay about 
it. Going straight to a famous jeweller's shop on 
Princes Street, she asked to see the proprietor. He 
was well known to her, and had been a school 
friend of her father's. 

" My dear Miss Jarrow 1 " he cried, " how glad 
I am to see you. Your cousin's wife was in here 
yesterday, and we were talking anent you. Can 
I do anything to pleasure you? And surely you 
will take your dinner with us to-day? " 

" I would like to speak privately with you, Mr. 
Heriot." 

" Then come your ways in here, Miss Jarrow," 
he said, opening a small room. " Come in, come 
in. I hope you are not in trouble." 
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" Nothing very bad, sir. I want you to buy 
back these jewels;" and she laid six pretty leather 
cases upon the table. " I need the money they 
are worth. I need it very much. Do not ask me 
why or how that can be — it is no use. I have had 
to put out all the money father left me — it will 
come back again — but in the meantime I am in a 
kind of necessity. I mean that the money will 
make me happier than the jewels. I cannot tell 
you " 

" Do not trouble yourself to explain, Miss Jar- 
row. I will find out in a few minutes what Colonel 
Jarrow paid for these ornaments;" and he lifted 
the six cases and left the room. 

She sat perfectly still, hardly drawing breath 
throughout the ten minutes of suspense and 
anxious waiting. For if Mr. Heriot refused her 
request, she would have to go to strangers, for 
some ready money she must have to help out the 
deficiencies in her rents. And she could not sell 
her jewels in Shetland, all her family would re- 
sent such a confession of poverty — and indeed, it 
was not likely that any one but the Vedders could 
afford to buy jewels. Ten minutes of acute sus- 
pense counts for hours in life and feeling; and 
Sheila was sick at heart when Mr. Heriot re- 
turned to her. 

" My dear Miss Jarrow," he said, " your fa- 
ther, my good friend, paid me two hundred and 
fifty pounds for the jewels in those six cases. I 
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will give you two hundred pounds for them. They 
are almost new." 

11 Some of them I have never worn — the neck- 
lace, for instance." 

" I see that. I will give you two hundred, and 
I will promise to keep them three years in my 
private safe. If at any time during those three 
years you can return the two hundred pounds, I 
will give you the jewels. I know you prize them 
as your father's last gifts." 

" I do 1 I do ! And I am grateful to you — I 
am, indeed ! I was terrified at the thought of go- 
ing to strangers. I am so happy that only you 
know of my distress." 

" It is a great pleasure to be of service to you, 
Miss Jarrow. As you know, your father and I 
were friends; nay, my lassie, we are friends yet. 
I was among the leal little crowd that went with 
him to his grave in Kirkwall, and wherever he 
is now serving God, I am sure he will be the hap- 
pier to know you had the sense to come to me in 
your trouble, and that I had the love warm in my 
heart to help you for his sake. How will you 
have the money ? " 

" Could you send it to Lerwick Bank for me ? " 

"Certainly I can. When do you return?" 

" The next boat." 

" To-morrow, then? " 

4i Yes, to-morrow." 
The money will be transferred by the Bank of 
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Scotland. It will be there as soon as you are. 
I will go at once about it. And you will eat your 
dinner with my wife and myself; eh, dear? " 

" I shall be glad to do so." 

Her pressing cares removed for a time, Sheila 
spent a pleasant evening with the Heriots. From 
Mrs. Heriot she heard all the happenings to the 
Jarrows in every degree of kindred to her, and 
she wondered a little that they never named Don- 
ald. Perhaps they wondered that she never spoke 
of him, and as this idea pressed her, she finally 
made some indefinite remark about Donald being 
at sea, and so far away from her. 

Mrs. Heriot's silence was significant, and Mr. 
Heriot moved uneasily in his chair, and said in 
a constrained manner: 

"It is weary watching for news that never 
comes, but some day the ship sails into port, or 
the letter is put in the hand, and then the night 
is daylight, and the clouds pass away." 

And Sheila thanked him with a silence full of 
meaning. Their eyes met, and in some mysterious 
way she knew that Donald had tried the kindness 
and forbearance of his father's friend — and also, 
that whatever Donald's fault had been, it was 
silently buried. 

That night Sheila remained with her friends* 
and in the morning she began her journey back 
to Shetland. The chilly North Sea waters sighed 
and moaned, but there was no wind, and the tern- 
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perature permitted her to sit all day on deck, 
watching the grey gulls, so native to the spot, 
so at one with all their surroundings, that she fan- 
cied they were the air, the sea, and the elements, 
which had taken wings to themselves. 

Towards night, however, the wind rose, and 
the hoarse, melancholy calls of the sailors and the 
old mysterious hungering sound of the sea made 
her steal away to her berth with a pain in her 
heart. She could only think of this vast, icy ocean 
as a spacious burial-ground — a deep, starless dark- 
ness over the dreamlike figures of dead sailors. 
The night was long and black, and the storm grew 
with every mile they made. But her mood rose 
with the wind, and she was conscious of a sense 
of exultation as all next day she watched the boat 
baring her breast against the angry waters, fight- 
ing their bufferings, and in spite of winds and 
waves winning her way, and keeping her way, un- 
til she brought every soul committed to her safely 
to the haven where they would be. 

It was late in the afternoon when they arrived, 
and the storm had sobbed itself away, but the 
north wind still blackened everything, and there 
was a solemn, leaden sky, like that of a past age, 
over the bare, treeless land. But little recked Jan 
and Sheila of the weather when they stood once 
more with clasped hands looking into each other's 
eyes. Yet Sheila would not go to the Vedder 
house ; she said she longed to be in her own home. 
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So Snorro promised to look after all luggage, and 
Jan fondly took her on his arm, and they walked 
together through the sad little street of low houses 
and bare gardens, and up the hill to the Jarrow 
dwelling. 

There was plenty to talk over : first, Jan's long 
trip, its business success, and the various pleasures 
and purchases of his mother and sister. He had 
brought Sheila a betrothal ring of great beauty, 
and a brooch to match it, and with these ornaments 
she was much pleased — not only for the love they 
typified, but because the wearing of them would 
be likely to avert comment upon the absence of her 
own jewelry. So she kept the conversation upon 
the events of Jan's journey, and when asked about 
her own, endeavoured to make it of little con- 
sequence. 

" I had a letter which I thought it best to 
answer in person, and I am glad I did so," 
she said. "The sea did me good, and I stayed 
with the Heriots in Edinburgh, and heard al! 
about the Jarrows, and my old acquaintance 
there." 

" Did you tell the Heriots you would marry at 
the New Year?" asked Jan. 

" I understood from them that the whole Jar- 
row family will wear mourning for my father for 
two years. So, of course, I said nothing about a 
marriage." 

" You ought to have spoken of it, Sheila ;" and 
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Jan looked troubled at the omission. " Why did 
you not tell your friends ? " 

" Because, Jan, I did not wish to raise the storm 
of protest that was sure to follow." 

" Protest ! Why protest, Sheila ? " 

" Because it is considered unjustifiable forget- 
fulness of the dead to marry within the term of 
mourning." 

" Oh, Sheila ! Sheila ! Suppose the mourning 
should be kept up for two years, you surely have 
no intention of putting off our marriage again ? " 

"What else could I do, Jan?" 

" You could marry me, as you have promised to 
do, next New Year. You could consider my hap- 
piness, especially as your father wished our early 
marriage. Sheila, darling Sheila! you must put 
our happiness before all other considerations." 

" No, Jan, I cannot put it before the respect due 
to my father. If my uncles and aunts and cousins 
give him two years' mourning, what would people 
say if his daughter put her own happiness before 
his honour? " 

" And what must I say if you put public opin- 
ion before my happiness ? Your father would tell 
us to pay no attention to it." 

"If my father were here, Jan, he would tell us 
to respect public opinion. We cannot live with- 
out public approval." 

" We can. Love will." 

" Love will not help us to do so. If we do not 
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respect the public, the public will not respect us, 
and then very soon we shall not respect each 
other." 

11 Sheila, you are breaking my heart." 

" Your heart, Jan, is too good a heart to break 
because of a positive duty." 

"If it was a duty, but you are only going to 
observe it because the rest of your family do so." 

" Yes, because it is a family duty. Dear Jan, 
let us leave this subject a while. As the clock goes 
round we know not what may happen. I love you. 
and you only, and if I cannot marry you for a 
short time, I have no thought of marrying any 
one else. This hour is ours, let us be happy in it." 

But when people resolve to be happy they do 
not succeed. Happiness comes neither by appoint- 
ment nor on call, but round some corner of life 
meets us unexpectedly, with a tardy blessing in 
its hand. Jan was in no mood to be happy; he 
was bitterly disappointed, and the evening was a 
distinct failure. As he was bidding Sheila good- 
night, he asked a question which added another 
miserable element to his distress — for he suddenly 
remembered Sheila's brother, and a flash of in- 
telligence associated the young man with his dis- 
appointment. 

" Did you see Donald while you were in Edin- 
burgh? " he asked. 

" Donald? Oh, no! Donald is far away." 

" Where is he now? " 
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" I cannot tell you. I wish I could. Dear, 
dear Donald! " she said with emotion as she drew 
the thin golden chain round her neck upward, and 
took in her fingers the miniature of Donald it held. 
Carrying it to her lips with soft endearing words, 
she kissed it often, and then replaced it in her 
bosom. Nor was she aware that her action had 
given Jan a spasm of jealousy, sharp and cruel 
as the stab of an instrument of torture. 

In spite of Sheila's endearments he went away 
miserable. Angrily he dashed the unbidden tears 
away as he hurried down the hill, and with the 
instinct of sorrowful men in all ages he turned 
for comfort to his mother. He found her knit- 
ting by the fireside when he entered his home, 
and she saw at once that something was wrong. 

" Thou art early home, Jan," she said. 

" Sheila is tired," he answered. 

11 That may well be." 

" Yes, and I think also that she is weary of 
me." 

11 That I will not believe." 

11 So it is. Again she has put off our marriage 
t — for more than a year. Oh, mother, mother 1 " 

"Why has she done this unkind thing?" 

" Because the Jarrow family are going to keep 
the mourning for her father two years ; and Sheila 
say she must do as they do, or get scorn and make 
ill-feeling." 

" That is the truth, Jan." 
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" But here, in Lerwick, mother. Lerwick is not 
Edinburgh. There are no Jarrows here, except 
Miss Jovena." 

" Well, then, she is wearing mourning for her 
brother Magnus, but there was little black in her 
dress the day I dined with her at Sheila's home- 
coming. And for her youngest brother Bard she 
never put on even a black ribbon, though he was 
well known in Lerwick." 

"Why, then?" 

" She gave no reason to any one but the min- 
ister, and to him she said she was not sorry that 
Bard Jarrow was dead, and she would not pretend 
she was sorry. And as most people were of her 
mind, no notice was taken. But Sheila could not 
do such a thing as that. Thou thyself would not 
like it." 

" I would like Sheila to love me well enough to 
brave public opinion for my sake." 

"Thou would teach her a dangerous lesson. 
Yes, indeed, r. lesson she might never unlearn. If 
for thy sake she braved public opinion, for some 
other reason she might again brave it; and that 
other reason might not be for thy sake at all." 

" Mother, what must I do? " 

" My dear lad 1 If thou can be satisfied with 
the good that cometh day by day, it is the best 
good for every man; if thou cannot, then see Miss 
Jovena. She can make Sheila reasonable, if Sheila 
desires to be made reasonable." 
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" No man would like to have his marriage twice 
put off — and a year at each time." 

11 Not quite that long, Jan. And since things 
are so, it were wise in thee to take events as they 
come. A life without trip or hindrance is given 
to no one, and what will happen in a year's time, 
or even a week's time, no one can foreknow." 

" Remember how straight off the reel Thora's 
marriage went — and Philip Beaton's, and a dozen 
more — their wooing and wedding was a matter 
of a few months." 

" Different blessings come to different men. 
Thou art very fortunate, Jan. The girl thou 
hast chosen is a beautiful girl in every way. She 
is worth waiting for. Be not overanxious to cut 
short thy courting days, they are full of pleasures 
and promises — thou may well spare them another 
year." 

" If I was sure Sheila loved me." 

" Make thy heart contented on that score, I 
have watched her, in and out of thy presence. She 
is only the husk of Sheila when thou art not there. 
Her love is as strong and faithful as thy own. 
Jan, Jan 1 who could help loving thee ? Not thy 
mother. Not Sheila Jarrow. Not any good heart 
that knows thee." 

" Mother, there is one thing I dislike with all 
my soul. Sheila will wear that likeness of her 
brother in her breast. She took it out and kissed 
it in my presence to-night. I suffered when I saw 
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her do so. Oh, I cannot tell thee how I suf- 
fered ! " 

" I know. I have drunk of that cup, Jan. It 
is bitter as death. But why should thou be jealous 
of Donald Jarrow? The girl must love her 
brother." 

" But not more than she loves me? " 

" There is a difference in the love." 

" And I have a feeling that in some way Don- 
ald Jarrow has helped to delay my marriage." 

" Now, Jan, that is impossible. The man sailed 
for Australia in a man-of-war quite two months 
ago. I heard Miss Jovena telling the minister 
so. Sheila changed her mind during her visit 
to Edinburgh. Two weeks ago, before we went to 
Kirkwall, she spoke to me about her marriage at 
the New Year. See now, son of my soul, all is 
well. Take the joy that is at thy side, the fuller 
joy is on the way to thee. Thy mother's word for 
it;" and she stretched out her arms, and kissed 
him with smiles and blessings. Then Jan's trouble 
fell from him like a loosened garment, and he was 
comforted " as one whom his mother comforteth." 

"There is no one like thee, mother," Jan said; 
" no one like thee." 

"Sheila?" 

" Not yet, mother. Some day — perhaps — but 
not yet, mother. She saw me in sorrow to-night, 
and she cared more for the opinion of the world 
than for my entreaties." 
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" Now, then, I will tell thee some good news. 
Thy father is in Portsmouth; he is coming home 
immediately." 

Jan did not answer, and his mother asked, u Art 
thou not glad? " 

" For thee I am glad. The news means change 
for me." 

"Change?" 

11 1 must go to my own house at once. There 
is not in all Scotland a house big enough to hold 
two Jan Vedders." 

" Is there some trouble between thee and thy 
father?" 

" There is no trouble. But ask thyself how long 
it would be absent if we were both here, and I did 
not submit all I did, and said, and even thought 
to my father's dictation. My grandfather Fae 
set me free, and I am not going into slavery again. 
Seventeen years out of the best part of my life 
was enough. If our chimneys smoke a little apart, 
we shall agree all the better." 

" Perhaps thou art right."' 

" A day or two will put the Fae house in order." 

"And if anything is wanting, call on me for 
it. I know, however, that the plenishing of every 
description is fine and ample." 

" Now I will say good-night, mother. I am 
weary and unhappy, and tired with feeling." 

And Margaret bowed her head, but did not 
speak. The great complaining of the sea filled the 
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silence, and after listening a moment to it, each 
went their way, to seek rest or counsel in the dim, 
pathless deserts of sleep and dreams. 

Jan was early up in the morning, for the stress 
of the necessary change was on him. He ate his 
breakfast with Vesteen, who was much excited at 
the prospect of her father's return. 

" Mother says father may always stay at home 
now — that will be very pleasant to me," said Ves- 
teen. " I shall be a much more important person 
when I have father to walk with me. I shall get 
more attentions, and I shall not be criticised. A 
girl without a father must ^always be watching, 
or she will be criticised, slighted " 

"Is that the case?" asked Jan in a careless 
tone, for his mind was busy with his own affairs. 

" Yes, that is so. The girls I know talk con- 
stantly of their fathers; they seldom name their 
brothers." 

"Why?" 

" Their brothers neglect them. They run about 
after some strange girl, and quite forget they have 
such a thing as a sister. Fathers like to run about 
with their daughters." 

Jan laughed, and then asked, " Did I take a 
strange girl with me to Kirkwall, Vesteen ? " 

" No," she answered, " the strange girl would 
not go with you." 

" I took you." 

41 Mother took me." 
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"You ungrateful little sinner! I have been 
running after you for the last month." 

" Thank the Best, I shall now have my father. 
Father is very distinguished-looking. Saxa's and 
Nanna's and Surma's fathers are quite common 
men." 

" Well, I am busy this morning, Vesteen. 
When mother comes down give her a kiss for 
me, and tell her I am sorry I could wait no 
longer." 

44 Jan?" 

44 What is it, Vesteen?" 

44 Will you stay in this house when father comes 
home?" 

44 Why do you ask that question? " 

44 1 thought as you had been master here you 
would not like to be anything else — and so you 
might open your own house. Suppose you open 
the Fae place." 

44 Well, suppose I do?" 

44 You will want a housekeeper." 

44 Yes, I suppose I shall want a housekeeper. 
Do you know any suitable person ? " 

44 Yes." 

44 Who is it?" 

44 Vesteen Vedder." 

44 Nonsense ! " 

44 1 have thought it all out. You had better 
take me. I shall keep you comfortable. I shall be 
much nearer Sheila, and I intend to be very friendly 
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with her. We shall give you many a pleasant 
surprise." 

" Very well. I shall be glad if you will come 
and make me comfortable." 

" About the salary, Jan ? " 

"Salary?" 

" Of course. I shall be working for you from 
morning to night — looking after your meals, see- 
ing your house is kept in spotless order, watching 
your servants do not rob you — getting up quiet 
little parties for Sheila, and so on. A house- 
keeper's work is never done, and it ought to 
be well paid. I could not work for nothing, 
Jan." 

" What is your idea of a salary, Vesteen? " 

" Fifty-two pounds a year — board, lodging, 
etc." 

" That is a deal of money, but I will give it to 
you." 

" I shall expect payment quarterly — in ad- 
vance." 

" You are a little impostor, Vesteen." 

" We are all impostors, Jan, but I never impose 
on Vesteen Vedder. Are you going to open your 
house to-day?" 

" Yes, to-day." 

" Mother has the keys of all the household 
stores. I will ask her for them. I shall begin my 
duties at noon. If you could meet me at the 
Fae house about that time, we will go through 
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the house together. I think it is likely mother will 
be with me." 

11 1 will meet you at the Fae house at twelve 
o'clock, without fail." 

u And do not forget, Jan, that I am to be paid 
in advance. I prefer gold. Oh, you need not 
draw down your brows, sir; I shall earn every 
halfpenny you give me." 

"You will have to obey my orders, Vesteen; 
that is in the contract. 9 ' 

" I shall need no orders, Jan. I know all your 
ways too well. And if there should be anything 
unusual required, you will have to say, * Vesteen, 
my dear sister, if it is convenient to you, I should 
like so and so ' ;" and as she spoke she rose and 
dropped him a curtsey, and Jan could only laugh- 
ingly answer: 

" I see one thing plainly — my housekeeper pro- 
poses to be my mistress." 

From his own home Jan went to Snorro's little 
hut. He found him sitting by a good fire, reading 
his favourite Gospel. The kettle was singing and 
there were some slices of ham toasting in a Dutch 
oven before the fire. He laid down his book, and 
regarded Jan with a smiling face. " I thought it 
was thee," he said. " I heard thy footsteps. They 
crackled on the frozen grass." 

" Snorro, my father is coming home. He was 
in Portsmouth when he wrote." 

44 1 know. I had a letter last night." 
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" Snorro, I must go to my own house before he 



comes." 



" That is best. Thy father must be master 
in his own house.'' 

" Thou knowest what kind of a master he was 
on his own ship." 

" A perfect shipmaster, I say that. Not a rope's 
end out of its place — stern, but just, Jan." 

"Yes; but, Snorro, though justice is all right 
on a battleship, it is all wrong for a home. Love 
is the ruler for home — love and mercy and gentle- 
ness, and I doubt if my father will know how 
to treat me by such rules. Snorro, I feel 
that it will be best for me to go to my own 
house." 

" Thou art right. Go at once. Thou art no 
longer a midshipman, or a young lieutenant. Thou 
art come to the full measure of a man, every 
way." 

" Vesteen will be my housekeeper." 

" Very good is that." 

u I am going through the Fae place at noon, and 
afterward I will remove there all my personal 
possessions. Life made after a ship life is not 
what I want. I long for a home." 

" Home is the place where in the end we find 
our earthly happiness — or else find it not at all, 
Jan." 

"Wilt thou stay with me this winter? This 
hut is cold, and every wind blows through it. My 
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house is warm, and thou shalt have the warmest 



room in it." 



" Gladly will I stay with thee. I have much 
pain in my wounded arm when we have the cold 
weather." 

A week saw all these plans well and fully com- 
pleted. Vesteen was invested with the bunch of 
keys which guarded the treasure of Jan's fine table 
damask and napery, his china and crystal, and the 
stores of wines and liquors in his cellar, as well 
as the abundant supply of sea-coal which Peter 
Fae had laid in for his comfort during the last 
days of his life. 

Never had Vesteen been so happy and so im- 
portant; never had her discreet little mouth, her 
dark-blue long-lashed eyes, her small ears, white 
skin, and golden hair been so fascinating; for her 
thoughts turned entirely about the domestic af- 
fairs of life, and they gave her an air of gravity 
and preoccupation. She affected the scholarly min- 
ister like a demure chapter out of an old-world 
book; those not scholarly had a more common- 
place opinion of the little maid's housewifely 
qualities. 

She had two servants at her bidding, and while 
the house was being put in order her girl friends 
made a frolic of helping her. And it was pleas- 
ant to hear them laughing and running about, and 
calling to each other; and quite as pleasant to see 
them sitting in their becoming short skirts and 
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kirtles round the table refreshing themselves with 
good things to eat. Then the never-failing chink 
of tea-cups mixed with their chatter and laughter, 
and if Jan's step was heard, their flying feet and 
rustling skirts and smothered laughter warmed the 
long-silent rooms with a promise of happy days 
coming. 

Jan's private parlour was the cosiest room in 
the house, and on it the five girls bestowed all their 
most charming ideas of comfort. It had a grate 
for coal, and a large wide lounge, bedded deep 
in soft sealskins. Into this room Jan brought 
his books and his pictures, and the various beau- 
tiful and curious things which he had gathered 
in his journeyings about the round world. And 
when he had placed his pipes and jars of rare 
tobacco on the hearth shelves, and his violin, his 
almanac, and his books and pictures on the walls, 
this pretty room became the heart of the house. 

Snorro had a south room opening to the sea, 
a well-warmed room catching all the sunshine, 
and he brought nothing to Jan's house but such 
clothing as a guest might need, the book of the 
Gospels in large type which Jan had given him 
on the previous Christmas day, and that picture of 
his dear Lord Christ which was the memorial of 
a never-to-be-forgotten spiritual experience. 

Before the week's labour was over, and the 
house thoroughly in order, Jan's heart and hopes 
were in the large, roomy dwelling. It was his 
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home, the place given him, in which he must al- 
ways be his best self. The buying and selling Jan, 
the Jan actively bent on serving himself, the Jan 
ready to take his own way against all other ways, 
the Jan who loved money, the doubtful, suspicious 
Jan, had his abiding-place in the warehouse by the 
seaside. But the lover of the adorable Sheila Jar- 
row, the son of Margaret Vedder, the brother of 
the pretty Vesteen, the friend of Michael Snorro, 
the true-hearted, sweet-tempered, generous, cour- 
teous Jan, would dwell amid the many home com- 
forts of the spacious dwelling his grandfather Fae 
had given him. 

He had hoped that all his arrangements would 
be complete before his father reached Lerwick, and 
his wish was granted. For Captain Vedder was 
detained a while in London by necessary business, 
and then, when he reached Yorkshire on his north- 
ward journey, he resolved to turn aside for Capel 
Court and see if his daughter Thora was really 
wedded as fortunately as he had been told. And 
at Capel Court his reception had been so hearty, 
and his welcome so warm, that he had felt him- 
self unable to proceed for eight days. In fact, 
Margaret was becoming anxious, and perhaps a 
little hurt by his unlooked-for delay. 

" But it is Jan's way," she thought, " and it al- 
ways will be his way;" and her heart lifted itself 
upward in a sigh of resignation. 

The home-coming of Captain Vedder made a 
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social sensation in Lerwick. Many men and 
women of his own generation were alive, and the 
handsome ne'er-do-well who married Peter Fae's 
daughter and then deserted her was not forgotten 
by them. His short visit to effect a reconciliation 
with his wife had made little impression ; but since 
that time he had wiped out the memory of his 
ineffective youth, and become famous as a fine 
naval officer, whose seamanship and fighting quali- 
ties were both remarkable. 

The piers and streets were crowded when the 
mail-boat carrying him came in sight, and bared 
heads and ringing cheers saluted his appearance. 
This hearty welcome pleased him very much, for 
though he had done deeds worthy of loud-voiced 
Fame, his situation had been so isolated and far 
away that popular acclaim had never reached him. 
So his heart warmed to the native crowd shouting 
the names of the battles in which the Retribution 
had meted out England's stern justice to slavers, 
and pirates, and murderers of women and chil- 
dren. 

To the gate of his own house they followed him 
with cheers, and then with a sudden pleased silence 
turned back to the town. For Margaret stood 
there beaming and smiling and robed like a 
princess to meet him. To the joy of that reunion 
they left him, and Snorro and his son Jan, who 
had walked at his right and left hand, turned back 
also. 
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So once more Margaret and her husband sat 
down together, as much alone as they were on 
their bridal day. The Captain was the first to 
notice the fact. He was watching Margaret pour 
out his tea, and wondering at her freshness and 
beauty, and thoughts of the past crowded into his 
mind, and he said tenderly : 

" We are alone, dear one. The birds have all 
left the nest. This is our second wedding-day, for 
I will never leave thee again." 

" Jan has gone to his own house. I told thee 
my father gave it to him just as it stood." 

" It was a good gift. It seems, Margaret, how- 
ever, that he robbed thee to make Jan rich." 

" I was willing for that. We have enough." 

" I did not like it — but there, the old man never 
liked me. I want nothing he had." 

"What could thou have done with the store? 
Thou always hated it." 

" So I did. And I am astonished that my son 
should be willing to spend his days behind a 
counter — a fine lad, who has handled a ship in bat- 
tle, and never flinched for either ball or cutlass. 
How can he bear to measure cloth and count 
money? " 

" Jan inherited the trading instinct from both 
our families ; and what the cradle rocks, the spade 
buries. No one escapes from their birth likes and 
dislikes. His grandfather Fae had no equal in 
turning a penny into a pound, and thy fathers 
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were all traders — Dutch traders, who, above all 
others, love the joy of bargaining." 

" But thou must remember, Margaret, that the 
Vedders kept no shops — they traded on their ships, 
their counters were their main decks, and their 
" shopmen were fighting sailors. There is a differ- 
ence, dear one." 

44 That is so, and our Jan was restless for a 
little time — then came Sheila Jarrow." 

" Yes, thou told me of that strange thing. I 
met her father several times. He was a fine sol- 
dier, and above all a gentleman. He never once 
alluded to my youthful failures, or to my trading 
family. He considered the Queen's uniform made 
all equal. I liked Magnus Jarrow." 

" His daughter is beautiful and good, and she 
loves Jan, but Jan is troubled because she will not 
keep her promise to marry him at the New Year." 

44 Why not?" 

44 It seems, then, that the Jarrows have decided 
to wear mourning two years for Colonel Magnus 
Jarrow. He was the head of the family." 

44 Nonsense ! I shall talk to her about that. If 
she promised Jan, she must keep her word." 

44 She is her own mistress." 

44 No woman is her own mistress. If they are, 
how does it end? Look at Jovena Jarrow." 

44 There is nothing wrong with Jovena Jarrow." 

Then Jan laughed. 44 When I saw her last, 
Margaret," he said, u she was an old woman, 
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cross, ugly, interfering, disliked by every one. I 
remember her meeting me one day when I was 
particularly poor and wretched, and she gave me 
what she called ' a piece of her mind.' Every word 
cut like a knife. She had not one kind thought or 
wish for the miserable vagabond I was that day; 
and to think of my son marrying her niece. It 
staggers me. I am set up with that marriage, 
Margaret, and I am going to see it takes 
place." 

" Take my advice, and neither make nor meddle 
in the matter. " 

" She must keep her promise." 

" I am glad thou saw Thora. I think Thora 
made a very fortunate marriage." 

" Thora has everything a woman can wish for. 
Sir Francis is a fool about her, and misses many 
opportunities to teach Thora her proper place. He 
spoils her — gives her far too much of her own 
way." 

" And what of Capel Court? " 

"It is an English manor-house of superb size 
and beauty, and I was royally entertained there — 
hunting parties in the morning, and dinners and 
dancing in the evening; and, Margaret, I made a 
speech to a crowd in the town hall, and really I 
spoke well. I told them about the slavers and de- 
scribed one battle, and the men were on their feet 
with excitement, and the women were crying, and 
I must say Englishmen know how to cheer a hero 
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of their own flag — they would call me a hero, 
Margaret. I don't say I am one." 

" Oh, but thou art ! A great hero ! Every 
woman from Queen Victoria to Margaret Vedder 
knows that. I am so proud of thee. My Jan, my 
Jan, how I do love thee ! " 

Then Jan kissed his fair Margaret, and there 
was a happy little silence, for it is old lovers who 
know all the sweetness and strength of love ; their 
affection sits confidently in the centre of life; the 
affection of the young frets and dallies at its cir- 
cumference. 

In a few moments Captain Jan asked, " Where 
is Vesteen? " 

" She is keeping Jan's house." 

" Has she any lover yet? " 

" Laon McAlister, a cousin of Miss Jovena 
Jarrow, is staying here, I believe, entirely for Ves- 
teen's sake. He is the heir of the McAlister." 

" We want nothing to do with any of those poor, 
proud Scottish chiefs. I should hate Vesteen to 
be carried off to some desolate old castle in a 
Sutherland forest or moss. Vesteen is my little 
Margaret — thou wilt never die while Vesteen 
lives." 

" And what wilt thou do for Hakon ? He is 
weary of college, he wants to be doing a man's 
work." 

" Hakon is going as a cadet on a big Indiaman. 
We settled that when in London. The voyage will 
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last two years. He is delighted with the oppor- 
tunity. His talk was of nothing but pearls and 
priceless shawls, and the blue bowls of Nanking." 

When tea was over, Captain Jan sat down on 
his own hearth to smoke the pipe his son had pre- 
pared for him, lest his own should not be easily 
reached. And Margaret, with her knitting in her 
hands, sat down at his side, and there was a great 
love between them — a love so intimate and so read- 
ily responsive that it was well satisfied with a con- 
versation which frequently explained itself only by 
smiles, or a clasp of the hand, or even by that mu- 
tual nod, the sweet disguise of 

"hearts with gladness brimming o'er." 

That night Captain Jan let the Retribution sail 
away forever from his desire and his memory, and 
his home became every moment closer and dearer 
to his heart — even as the heart of a mother bird 
is drawn down and down into the nest that begins 
to stir with life. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE OLD LADY OF SOUND 

" To be interested in small things as in great, to be apt and 
ready for the one as the other, is not weakness or littleness, 
but capacity and sufficiency."— Joubert. 

"The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty 
That had their haunts in dale, and piny mountain— 
They live no longer in the faith of reason." 

The excitement caused by the return of Captain 
Vedder was not a transient one. He speedily be- 
came of importance, for he took naturally to direct- 
ing and regulating affairs. And being a fluent and 
picturesque speaker, he gave great delight by his 
vivid descriptions of the life led by those of Her 
Majesty's seamen deputed to punish the robbers 
and murderers of the sea. In the town hall, to 
crowded audiences, he delivered a series of lectures 
on this subject, and after them he could easily 
have manned another Retribution with enthusiastic 
volunteers. 

On these occasions Snorro watched his dear 
Captain with pride and delight, and never but once 
did he make an exception to anything he had said. 
It was after the second lecture, which had con- 
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tained a thrilling description of a fight off Rangoon 
with a fleet of Chinese pirates, who had robbed 
and burned an English factory and cut to pieces 
— almost in the sight of English sailors— the 
women and children taken there. 

" The Retribution justified her name that day," 
cried her Captain, " for her boarding party was 
led by your old friend and mate, Lieutenant 
Michael Snorro. And I tell you, his long arms 
were of something mightier than flesh and blood, 
and his sword — his sword was like a person! It 
shone, it cried out, it flew from foe to foe, the 
lives of men were in it." 

And all present looked at Snorro, but his eyes 
were closed, and his face still as a stone ; and when 
he sat with his dear Captain that night, he said: 

" Jan, thou thought it well to speak of Snorro 
to-night, but it was not well. I wrought that day, 
in God's name, His holy vengeance, but I would 
rather have been a doorkeeper in God's house than 
victor on those bloody decks. Speak no more of 
Snorro." 

" I will be silent if it is thy wish, yet thy deeds 
were beyond mortal strength." 

" Well then, to those who strengthened me be 
all the honour. It is theirs." 

Of course there were dissenters from the gen- 
eral chorus of praise following any mention of 
Captain Vedder, and one of these rebels against 
public opinion was Sheila Jarrow. She disliked 
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his dictatorial manner, and was offended by his 
frequent allusions to her private affairs. At their 
first interview he had made what he considered 
pleasant little jokes concerning her relations with 
his son, and Sheila would not understand them. 
She considered them vulgar, and she told Jan 
frankly she did not like Captain Vedder — and Jan 
was astonished and perhaps a little hurt. 

" Father intended to please you," answered Jan, 
" so give him credit, at least, for a kind motive." 

Out of the elements here indicated it is easy 
for my readers to construct the daily life of the 
Vedders and Jarrows. Even Miss Jovena's scorn- 
ful toleration of " the new idolatry," as she called 
the public appreciation of the Captain, may be 
divined. She was always present when he was go- 
ing to lecture — prominently present — and the Cap- 
tain would have been better pleased if she had not 
been there. Somehow, she dashed his enthusiasms. 
He felt that she was thinking of his discreditable 
youth, and half doubting the miracles of valour dis- 
played by the brave sailors of the Retribution. She 
had the attitude and expression of a man who asks 
for proofs. Now Captain Vedder knew he was 
well within the borders of truth, but truth can be 
made nervous and uncertain if persistently doubted. 

After the first lecture Sheila would listen to no 
more. She said they were too distressing, she could 
not bear to hear of such wickedness and suffering. 
It made her ill. So she stayed at home. Indeed, 
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at this time she remained so much at home as to 
cause general remark. Margaret answered all such 
comments a little stiffly. 

" Colonel Jarrow went from her about this time 
last year," she would say, " and a good daughter 
would not yet be able to forget. Her thoughts are 
with her father. That is as it should be." 

But this excuse was not quite true. Sheila's most 
constant and anxious thoughts were with her 
brother. If he had caught an American packet 
she ought to have had a letter from him. She had 
heard nothing. The suspense preyed upon her 
health and her sweet temper like a disease. In 
these unhappy, restless days she was drinking 
deeply of that vague melancholy wine that life dis- 
tils from its never fulfilled desires, its vain striv- 
ings, and unspeakable blunders and mistakes. 

One morning, a few days before Christmas, 
Miss Jovena called very early upon her niece. It 
had been raining, and ceasing, and raining again 
since daylight, and Sheila was a little astonished 
at her aunt's visit. 

" I could stay no longer in my house," she said, 
as she let Sheila take off her wet cloak. " It was 
too small for me, but if its front door had been 
on the horizon it would have been too small. I 
tried all night to give myself a stretch, but I had 
not room. I always kicked against your too ad- 
mirable father-in-law." 

" Do you mean Captain Vedder? " 
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"Yes, I mean Captain Vedder." 

" He is not my father-in-law yet, and " 

" And never may be — eh? " 

" I do not say that." 

"He came to my house yesterday afternoon, 
smiling, bowing, and in full uniform. He wanted 
fifty pounds." 

" Fifty pounds! Pray what for? " 

" For a new life-boat. He said it was much 
needed, and that when we had talked the matter 
over he was sure he and I would be of one mind 
about it. He had started the subscription with 
fifty pounds, and he had no doubt I would be glad 
to give the same; we were both natives of Ler- 
wick town, and so on." 

"What did you say, aunt?" 

" I said, * Captain Vedder, I will neither help 
nor hinder you. There is a broad way between 
these two ways, and Jovena Jarrow will take it." 

"Well, then?" 

" He went on to say that our present boat was 
old-fashioned and dangerous, and that we must 
have a boat with all the latest improvements." 

" Does Captain Vedder propose to be master of 
the new boat? What then will Wolf Gager say? " 

" I asked him that very question." 

"What said he?" 

" That it had been given out that he would be so, 
but that Wolf Gager had managed the boat for ten 
years, and no one could do it better than Gager." 
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" Yes, and what said you to that? " 

" I said, Gager had never complained of the old 
boat, and my will was that he be let alone with it. 
I told him Gager had never had an accident, that 
a very middling boat would do in the Sound, and 
that no kind of a boat could live when the sea was 
going mad outside the Sound. ' So, Captain Vcd- 
der,' I said, ' I will not give you a penny for your 
foolishness.' I did offer him some personal advice, 
and he laughed at me." 

" Laughed at you, aunt ! " 

" Yes. Said I knew nothing about him — I have 
known him all his life — and that I was not fit to 
judge him, being neither seaman nor married 
woman. Not fit! that was what he said, as, smiling 
and bowing, he did as I desired, and left my 
house." 

" Captain Vedder," said Sheila, " is a very in- 
terfering man, both in town and personal matters." 

" I saved my gold, anyway, and I hope you will 
follow my example. Pass your word to me." 

" For my part, I have no money to spend on 
life-boats." 

" No money, Sheila? " 

" That is the truth, aunt. This winter I have 
many repairs to make on my property, and the 
largest store is unlet. I am really poor. I shall 
feel the Christmas expenses very much." 

" You look ill, and many are remarking on it. 
Are you worried about money, Sheila ? Tell me." 
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" No, no, no! Money has nothing to do with 
my looks." 

" Are you unhappy? " 

" Yes — very unhappy." 

" About what — or whom? " 

" About Donald, aunt. Oh, aunt, I have not 
heard from him for many weeks. I do not 
know where he is. I am miserable about 
Donald." 

44 So am I. Some time ago I wrote to the Navy 
office, and they said in reply that the Rhadamanthos 
was in Australian waters when last heard from, 
and that all was well with her. If anything had 
been wrong with her surgeon they would have told 



me." 



For a moment Sheila was tempted to tell her 
aunt that Donald was not on the Rhadamanthos, 
but her promise smote her like a blow, and she 
answered : 

" I cannot help being unhappy about Donald. 
You must know, aunt, that in some ways he is as 
foolish as a child." 

" You mean about money? " 

" Yes." 

" I know." 

" He is the most affectionate of mortals, always 
ready to help any one in trouble, sweet-tempered, 
honourable to a fault about everything but " 

" Money. I know it, Sheila. Poor lad." 

"Oh, Donald! Donald!" and Sheila's eyes 
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filled, and she clasped and shook her hands as if to 
relieve a real pain or fear. 

" You can't help Donald, Sheila," said Miss 
Jovena. " I can't help him, but we both love him, 
and " 

" Love him, aunt I I love Donald before and 
beyond any one or anything I You and Donald are 
all of my own that are left me, and when I think 
of the circumstances in which Donald may be 
placed, and his utter lack of a just perception of 
what money means, I tremble and turn sick, I can- 
not swallow my food, and my sleep goes away 
from me. I am a very miserable girl." 

" If he was where he could write, and yet did 
not write, I also would be very miserable. I would 
say to myself, * It is high time, Jovena, you found 
out where Donald Jarrow is. He may be in some 
hospital — or even in — some  " 

" Prison 1 Oh, aunt, that thought haunts me 
night and day," and Sheila threw herself face 
downward on the sofa, and began to cry with a 
heart-breaking abandon that quickly made Miss 
Jovena angry. 

" Be quiet, Sheila ! Be quiet, I say," and the 
old woman went to the sofa and raised Sheila's 
head. " I thought I was talking to a woman who 
had learned how to bear without whimpering and 
crying out. Be quiet, or I will go away and leave 
you; sobbing like a very fool, what is the good 
of it?" 
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" Oh, aunt, when your heart is breaking what do 
you do? Oh, you do not know " 

"Yes, I do; nobody knows better. I will tell 
you what I do. Whatever the trouble is, I stand 
up alone, with my heart under my heel. Then I 
ask God to show me what to do, and to help me 
to do it. Whether I like His way or not is none 
of my business, I take the way pointed out." 

" And the end of it, aunt? " 

" The end for you and me, in this trouble or 
any other trouble, is in the doing — the struggle — 
the steadfastness with which we pursue the right 
way, no matter what personal loss or suffering is 
entailed by it. Yes, yes, at the end we shall have 
found out God's use for the soul of a woman." 

" But it is not you and me, aunt. It is Donald 1 
Donald!" 

" You must leave Donald. He is beyond your 
caring for. When you hear from him, you will 
hear that he has been well guided and guarded, 
and that no harm has come to him; " and as she 
spoke, her soul sprang into her face, and her words 
had the effect of a sign from heaven. Sheila 
neither doubted them nor analysed their meaning, 
nor asked why she believed them, but rising with 
a smile, she went and sat down by her aunt, and 
leaned her head upon her shoulder; and her aunt 
said: 

" Go and wash your face and make yourself 
pretty. I rather think Jan Vedder will find his 
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way up here to lunch. See! the rain is over. It 
will be a fine afternoon. Also after tears and fears 
we shall have smiles and fresh hopes, and very 
likely something good to eat and drink." 

" All shall be as you wish, aunt; but if Jan does 
come, do not say a word against his father. It 
hurts him. He is proud of his father." 

" And his father is proud of himself. Watch 
him as he walks along Commercial Street. He 
walks as if he was walking upstairs, and the very 
dogs are afraid to bark at him. Notice his mili- 
tary cap, Sheila — it has a pert turn-up of the brim, 
which insults every other cap in sight. It is the 
truth, dear." 

" At least he is very charitable. He is always 
doing good of some kind." 

" Buying life-boats with other peoples money, 
for instance. Sheila, there's a verse or two about 
charity in the New Testament, you know? " 

" Yes, I know." 

" It does not describe the charity of your excel- 
lent father-in-law. His charity is puffed up, and 
does behave itself unseemly. It did so in my poor 
house last night." 

" Now, aunt, that you have said something nasty 
and bitter about Captain Vedder, you will be good- 
humoured with his son if he should come in to 
lunch, won't you ? " 

" The son is better than the father. He was 
really brought up by that nobleman Michael 
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Snorro, for he took him at twelve years old from 
his mother, and made a gentleman of him. You 
may thank Snorro for all the delicacy in Jan's 
character, for delicacy is a quality unknown to the 
Dutch Vedders. I don't believe Jan's father ever 
heard the word. If you asked him what it meant 
he would answer, ' Bad health.' Any other kind of 
delicacy would be beyond his intelligence. Captain 
Vedder has bad manners. Jan's manners are fine." 

" Manners are not everything." 

" They are most important. Manner is the face 
of the mind, and is a better guide to the real char* 
acter than the face of the body. Why will you 
keep me talking on provoking subjects?" 

They were just sitting down to lunch when Jan 
appeared. He was in high spirits and very hand- 
some in consequence. There are men to whom you 
cannot deny anything, and Jan, his aspect strikingly 
bold and manly, his sparkling eyes, radiant face, 
and charming manners, was one of them. Even his 
little loose sailor jacket, and the black silk knot 
at his open throat, had a delightful free-and-easy 
air, and Miss Jovena answered the friendly feel- 
ing he suggested without any reservations. They 
were talking and laughing with hearty good- 
humour when Sheila appeared. 

Then Jan forgot all else, and for a few mo- 
ments Sheila was the world and the fulness of it. 

" Pardon me, Miss Jarrow," he said, turning 
to hes> " I forgot." 
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" You did right to forget, but do not let us for- 
get lunch, or dinner, or whatever the meal is. I 
have been talking about your father, and he makes 
me hungry." 

" Is he not wonderful ? " asked Jan. " He is 
always thinking of something to improve die 
town." 

" Tell him to let the town alone. The town of 
Lerwick thinks miracles and mountains of itself, 
and has no idea that it needs improvement. And 
I can tell you that they who step into our town 
boat, and, without being asked to do so, take an 
oar, generally get their fingers well rapped — serve 
them right, too — serve them right — tell your fa- 
ther Miss Jovena Jarrow said so." 

" You are thinking of the life-boat, Miss Jar- 
row?" 

11 Perhaps I am." 

" That is settled. Gager said he did not want 
a new boat, that he would not row a new boat, 
and the crew to a man said they would not 
go out with any one but Gager; so the old boat 
will continue to stand for the lives of men in 
danger." 

" It will save all the men worth saving. Their 
number is few — most of them have gone to 
heaven." 

The meal was sweet and plentiful, the conversa- 
tion brisk and cheerful, and every one was sorry 
when Jan had to hurry back to his business. Both 
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women walked with him to the garden gate, and 
then Jan suddenly remembered the question which 
had been the excuse he had made to himself for 
his noonday visit. 

" Sheila," he said, " mother wishes me to go to 
Sound to-morrow and ask Auda Thorkel to come 
and spend Christmas with her. Will you go with 
me, if the weather is fine? " 

" I would like to go with you very much, Jan. 
Can I walk there ? " 

" You could, but you had better let your pony 
carry you. I will walk at your side." 

" If Auda Thorkel wishes to spend Christmas 
with your mother, Jan Vedder, tell her to fix the 
time she will leave Sound, and I will send my car- 
riage for her." 

" Why, Miss Jarrow," said Jan, " that will be 
a great delight to Auda." 

" Well, then, it is not often I let it go out, but 
for a woman who has fought life bravely for one 
hundred and four years, nothing is too good. Tell 
her I said that." 

Then Jan went away at a swift run, and he 
looked so powerful and so graceful as he took the 
road with long, even strides, that both Sheila and 
Miss Jovena watched him with admiration. 

" He is a lovely young fellow, Sheila. I don't 
wonder you are silly about him," said Miss Jovena* 

" But I am not silly about him, aunt." 

" Then you ought to be — that's all." 
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"Why do you lend Auda your carriage? I 
never knew you lend it to any one before." 

" It is very rarely I lend it to myself, but, as I 
said already, a woman who has fought life for 
one hundred and four years with a brave and cheer- 
ful spirit is worthy of all honour." 

" Do you know her well? " 

" Yes. Certain souls in all places know each 
other well. Now I will go home. I feel better 
for having been with you." 

" Whenever you feel down-hearted, aunt, come 
to me. We can talk our fears away together." 

" Well, then, Sheila, you need not worry about 
my down-heart. I know what to do with it, how- 
ever ugly it is behaving. Jovena Jarrow's camel 
never met with its last straw yet." 

Jovena had not been very long gone when 
Sheila saw Michael Snorro climbing the hill. She 
watched him with a beating heart. Perhaps he 
was bringing her a letter. Donald would surely 
remember to send her a Christmas letter. She grew 
faint with longing and fear as he approached. 
With the gate open in her hand, she stood, and 
Snorro passed through with a smile. Then, as they 
walked up the flagged pathway, he took from his 
breast-pocket a large letter, and put it into her 
hand. 

As he did so he pointed to " Findlater Brothers, 
Glassf ord Street, Glasgow " printed on the outside, 
and said, " Wilt thou tell Jan? " 
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" No," she answered. 

" Thou ought to tell Jan. They are not com- 
mon letters that come with Findlater's mark on 
them." 

" Come in and sit down while I read my letter, 
then I will answer thee." 

So Snorro went into the parlour, and Sheila took 
her letter to her room to read. It was indeed from 
Donald, and had only been forwarded by the Find- 
laters; and, as Miss Jovena had predicted, it was 
full of satisfactory intelligence. But as it also 
contained long, tender memories of their child- 
hood's Christmas holidays, and equally long pro- 
fessions of present love and interest, it will be better 
to relate from it the chief incidents of Donald's 
life since he parted from his sister at the Pict's 
Castle. 

He wrote: " I had a pleasant sail to Moville, and 
stayed in the fisherman's cottage two days before 
the packet for New York arrived. The only other 
cabin passenger from Moville was an old gentle- 
man who appeared to be ill and suffering. Our 
cabins were near to each other, and during the 
night I heard him in such great distress that I went 
to him, and told the sufferer I was a physician and 
wished to help him. He was very grateful, for he 
had a severe attack of pneumonia, and I stayed 
with him night and day, and thus checked and con- 
quered the disease, as only a physician watching 
every fluctuation could do. When we arrived in 
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New York the crisis was safely passed, and my 
patient was borne by two sailors to a carriage wait- 
ing for him. Then I tried to bid him good-bye, 
but he would not listen to me. * You must come 
with me,' he said ' you must ! I know all that you 
have done for me. Why, you have saved my life. 
We cannot part yet.' So, Sheila, I went with my 
patient to his home, and then I understood that he 
was Dr. De Long, a famous physician, a bachelor 
sixty years of age, and a man of considerable 
wealth. We soon became intimate friends, and 
in business we are almost partners, for I accompany 
him in all his professional visits." Further, in a 
lengthy postscript, Donald informed his sister that 
he had fine apartments in Dr. De Long's house, a 
good saddle-horse for his private pleasure, and 
more invitations than he could accept for dinners, 
dances, and pleasure-parties of all kinds. 

The letter was gossipy and full of small inci- 
dents relating to his peculiar life, and Sheila found 
it intensely interesting. When she went back to 
Snorro, her eyes were full of happy tears, and her 
face smiling and radiant. 

He noticed the change as soon as she entered 
the room. " Thou hast good news, I see," he said. 
" I am glad of it." 

"Yes, Snorro, good news from my brother. 
The letter was from Dr. Donald Jarrow." 

" Now thou wilt tell Jan ? " 

" I know not. I must think." 
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" Tell him. Do that, I ask thee." 

" I will do what is kind and right — nothing else, 
Snorro. I mean kind and right to all." 

For it had suddenly struck Sheila that Donald 
had never named the six hundred pounds — that 
indeed he had not named money in any relation 
to either himself or her. This flagrant, cardinal 
omission nullified in a great measure her joyful 
satisfaction. But then it was so like Donald. The 
past was unpleasant, and he had put it out of his 
mind. She had seen Donald do this thing often 
— the present was all he took thought for. 

It troubled her, and Snorro saw the perplexity 
making shadows on her happy face. So he went 
away. Very earnestly he looked at her, but he said 
no more about the letter, and Sheila recognised 
his restraint, and as he held her hand she looked 
steadfastly into his large sad eyes, and said: 

" Fear nothing, Snorro. Never will I do, or say, 
or even think anything that wrongs ' our ' Jan." 

And Snorro smiled at the word " our," and an- 
swered, " The Best of beings bless thee I " 

She was glad that Jan was not coming to spend 
the evening with her. She wanted time to consider 
what to do. Donald's letter had certainly lifted 
the great anxiety concerning his condition, yet she 
could not give her aunt the comforting news that 
had come to herself ; for she had promised Donald 
positively never to let it be known he did not sail 
on the Rhadamanthos six weeks before she met 
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him at the Pict's Castle. Donald probably had 
more serious reasons for this request than she had 
been told. Donald always held something back. 
She had heard her father complain of this very 
trait in his son's character. 

It seemed, then, that she could not tell her aunt 
anything unless she told her everything, and that 
was an impossibility. Her vow made it so. And 
if Jan should have seen her letter in the mail — for 
the mail went to his store for delivery — then she 
must parry or deny his questions as best she could. 
She felt sure, however, that no one but Snorro had 
seen her letter, and if he had said anything to Jan 
he would not have asked her to tell Jan. Many 
hours her thoughts travelled backwards and for- 
wards over this subject, but when the clock struck 
ten she lifted her bedroom candle and said slowly 
and firmly to herself : 

" My heart tells me to keep silence. On this 
subject I could only tell some shivery half-truth 
for which no one could be the better. And if Jan 
keeps asking ' why,' * why,' * why,' I will not give 
him a reason why. This decision I know is right 
— but any reason for it would very likely be 
wrong." 

The next morning was fair enough for the visit 
to Sound, and Jan was delighted to find Sheila 
more cheerful than he had seen her for a long 
time. But though they left home full of a vivid 
joy in each other's presence, the influence of the 
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lonely, sterile world soon affected them. It was 
not cold, and it was not raining, but the sun was 
shrouded, and the long shafts of pale light drag- 
ging over land and sea had no cheer in them; 
while the wuthering wind sobbed and complained 
wearily. 

But in spite of nature everywhere apparently 
hostile, Sheila had a happy hour or two, and when 
she rode into Sound she felt like one who dreams 
of being in a strange land and yet knows that she 
is at home there. The low, dark spreading houses, 
the narrow street, the strange quiet, the forlorn 
past past look of the place — nothing of these 
things was strange to her. Auda's house was the 
largest in the old town, and was easily found. She 
was sitting at the window spinning when they 
reached the door, and she rose and opened it. 

" Come in, Jan Vedder," she said. " Come in, 
and welcome." 

" Auda, this is Colonel Magnus Jarrow's 
daughter." 

"What name is upon thee, child?" 

44 Sheila ; it was my grandmother's name." 

44 The Good Being bless thee, Sheila ! I knew 
thy great-grandfather, and thy grandfatheV, and 
thy father, and I see that thou are like thy father. 
Come in, Sheila Jarrow, thou art welcome." 

44 My pony, Mrs. Thorkel? " 

44 Yes, yes, there is a ring in the wall to the right 
of the door. Have you a rope?" 
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" I brought one with me." 

" That is good. Jan will tic the creature. Come 
thou in with me." 

The sitting-room was entered directly from the 
door. It was a room of very large proportions, 
for in the past centuries it had served for very 
large families. Auda now sat alone in it, the last 
member of a once numerous sept. Everything in 
the room was old, the heavy furniture worm- 
eaten, the big beams in the open rafters black with 
age. The chairs and the large couches were of 
long-forgotten patterns, and the very fire-irons were 
centenarians many times over. A case of shelves 
with finely carved fronts stood against one wall, 
and the wonders on these shelves quickly attracted 
Sheila. For the treasures they held were of the 
firstfruits of the white man's entry into the lands 
and seas of the Far East — priceless pottery, 
carved ivories, exquisite lacquer-work, boxes of all 
kinds, beads of marvellous colouring, queer Chi- 
nese playing-cards, and equally queer chessmen of 
gold and silver, or ebony and ivory, with gods 
of every kind of ugliness, and odds and ends 
strange and beautiful, and too numerous to be 
described. These big black shelves were a visible 
romance, for Auda knew the story of every 
piece. 

" They were all brought home by my own sailor- 
folk," she said, " the Odins and the Odds. When 
my husband died I gave all his pieces to the Thor- 
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kels. There is nothing in this house but what 
came by some Odin or Odd." 

There was little need for Auda to give that 
information — the house was impregnated with 
Presence of one family and of one aura. And it 
was a remarkable thing to feel how these purely 
material objects had taken on a personality of their 
own. 

When Jan came inside he gave Auda his 4 
mother's invitation and Miss Jovena Jarrow's mes- 
sage. She was as delighted as a child with both; 
so excited indeed was she, that it was quite natural 
for her to say to an elderly woman who had come 
into the room to set the dinner-table : 

" Listen to this, Veda Twatt : I am going to 
Captain Vedder's to spend the Christmas feast; 
and Miss Jovena Jarrow will send her carriage to 
take me to the Vedder house at the time I name. 
What dost thou think of such great news? " 

" I think that Auda Thorkel would do better 
to stay in her own house. Well and good may be 
the going out, and evil may be the coming back." 

" I am too happy about it to fear any evil, either 
in the outgoing or home-coming. Thou may see 
that I can yet laugh with the season." 

" Then settle it to thy wishes." 

" How soon wilt thou give us dinner ? " 

" In one half-hour." 

During this interval Sheila was intensely inter- 
ested in a hanging bookcase containing Auda's 
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library. It was more ancient than herself. There 
was not a modern book in it. All the bindings were 
antique, the pages yellow, the type old font, the 
edges rough. On one shelf there was a first edi- 
tion of " Pilgrim's Progress," on another the first 
edition of " Paradise Lost," and close beside the 
latter the first edition of John Wesley's " News 
from the Invisible World." The latter book fas- 
cinated Sheila. She sat down with it in her hand 
until dinner was ready. Then she asked : 

" Do you still read your books, Mrs. Thorkel? " 

" I know where every one of my books lives, 
on what shelf, and who they have for neighbours. 
For about an hour every day my sight allows me 
to listen with my eyes to the dead who speak to 
me. That is a great pleasure." 

Then there was an excellent dinner — some de- 
licious fresh fish, and roast mutton, and plenty of 
hot tea. The linen was of Auda's making, the 
china old and lovely, the food sweet and plentiful. 
And during its progress, and for an hour after- 
wards, the conversation constantly veered to the 
coming Christmas ceremonies, about which Jan ex- 
pressed his serious condemnation. 

Auda listened with evident dissent, and when 
he ceased speaking she answered: " Jan Vedder, be 
not wise above measure. What the All-Father has 
permitted so long need not fret thee to anger. As 
soon as the creed of any race is outworn, it is cast 
off for some better one ; but creeds will have time to 
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die, unless they are stamped out in fire and blood* 
Mighty Thor and the beautiful Balder of the Norse 
people are still unforgotten, though we have wor- 
shipped the Merciful Christ a thousand years. 

" Listen," she continued, " I will tell you a 
dream. I had it nearly a hundred years ago, when 
I was a child — an eager, curious child, gleesome of 
heart. I found myself in a vast hall. It was low 
in the roof, but of a length beyond my vision. The 
light in it was the light of dreams, but yet more 
like that dead, mournful shadow of light seen in an 
eclipse of the sun. There was no furniture in this 
hall, except white marble tables extending down 
the centre, one after the other, till I could no longer 
see them distinctly. And a dead God lay upon 
every table." 

" Auda ! Auda ! " whispered Sheila. 

" I stood at the side of Thor. He was dressed 
like a king, and his big hammer lay under his 
right hand, as if he had dropped it in his sleep. 
And behind him lay Odin his father — the All- 
wise — and on his shoulders still perched his two 
ravens Thought and Memory; but they too were 
dead. And next him lay the lovely Balder, giver 
of peace and sunshine — Balder the darling of gods 
and men. And of the rest I will not speak, for 
I knew them not. And there was some Presence 
at my side, though I saw him not, and I said to 
him, ' After the last god dies, who comes then ? ' " 
Auda was silent, until Sheila asked: 
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"What answer came to thy question, Auda? w 

"'At the end comes Vidar, the Silent God. 9 
And I awoke, and was thoughtful and unhappy 
about the Silent God, until I spoke to my father, 
the good priest of Christ, and he made me read 
aloud to him the Voluspa." 

44 What book is that?" asked Jan. 

" It is the prophecy of Vala, an ancient seeress. 
It is a vision of the beginning of things, and of 
the doings of men until the final rising up of the 
powers of evil against gods and men — the last 
fight, called 'The Twilight of the Gods 9 and 
the end of the world. But immediately Vala 
chants a new song — a good song, indeed — telling 
how the old earth rises out of the water ever- 
green, and ready for a new race and blessed 
days: 

'A hall she sees standing 
Brighter than the sun, 
All golden roofed, 
Aloft in heaven. 
There shall the righteous 
Men dwell forever; 
And through the ages 
Bliss enjoy.' 
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" A new heaven and a new earth ! " cried Jan. 
"Every religion carries that hope. Thank you 
for your dream, Auda." 

" I should like to study the Eddas, and the Hero 
songs, and whatever is beautiful in Norse litera- 
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ture," said Sheila. "Let us do so together this 
winter, Jan." 

At this point a middle-aged woman came in 
with a web of blue flannel. It was of finest wool 
and dye, and beautifully woven. Auda smiled at 
Jan's praises. 

"There are no thin places in my goods," she 
said; " spinning, dyeing, and weaving are as good 
as can be. Well then, how else could I make my 
living? For an ordinary piece of cloth who would 
come to Sound? but for a perfect piece there are 
ten buyers for every piece I put my name to." 

" I thought I heard a loom at work," said Jan. 

" Come and see it at work. You can spare five 
minutes, though you must now hurry, or the mist 
will get you." 

As she spoke she led them down a passage to 
a large room at the back of the house. In it there 
was a fixed upstanding loom, in the upper part of 
which was a roller, round which the woof as fast 
as it was woven was wound up and withdrawn 
from the loom. It was exactly such a loom as 
Daurrud saw the fatal virgins using while they 
chanted that grim song " The Woof of War," and 
it also explains the words — 

"Wind we, wind we swiftly, 
Our war-weaving woof." 

But neither Jan nor Sheila nor even Auda thought 
of Daurrud; for this loom was the ordinary Shet- 
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land loom of that day, and indeed was in use as 
late as 1861. 

" We have had such a happy day, Jan," said 
Sheila as they took the way back to Lerwick. 

" I am always happy when I am with thee, thou 
dear one/' and Sheila laughed with joy, and they 
were as light-hearted as lovers may be. But Sheila 
was not long able to resist the influences surround- 
ing her. The bare, melancholy stretches of sea 
and moor held something in them, to her name- 
less — something that sighed and lamented — some- 
thing superhuman or perhaps even anti-human. 
She became silent and fearful, and she knew not 
why she was fearful. 

"What is it, Jan?" she asked. "What is it 
that frightens me ? Keep my hand tight in thine." 

" We are now in the heart of the mist," he an- 
answered. " It is the damp and the dark." 

" No, no 1 It is not that, Jan. I feel as if at 
some time, I know not when, I had ridden over 
this very moor, in the heart of a mist like this, and 
in the greatest terror and horror. Do you believe, 
Jan, I could have one drop of the heart-blood of a 
Druid priest alive in me after two thousand years ? " 

" No, I do not," he answered positively. " It is 
Auda's queer talk — that, and nothing else. Ride 
home quickly, and by the time you have a good 
fire and a cup of tea ready I will be with you. 
Then for an hour or two we will forget the world 
and be happy together." 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE HELP OF THE QUILL 

"Ill-luck came to my house one day, 
And all my gold and love she took, 
But 1 can laugh my grief away, 
For now I write me a little book." 

u Ah dear, and where is he, a while agone 
Who stepped beside, and cheered us on, and on? 
My sweetheart wanders far away from me, 
In foreign lands, or on a foreign sea." 

Christmas with its noisy hilarity was over, and 
Lerwick had settled itself to the expected mo- 
notony of life. But it was a wonderful thing to see 
how happy life could be under skies so dark and 
in situations so isolated. Captain Vedder found 
in his wife's greenhouse, his son's warehouse, and 
the company of Michael Snorro a sufficient inter- 
est for the short days; and he varied these things 
by arguing with the minister on church matters, 
and with prominent citizens about various changes 
that appeared to him necessary for the good of the 
town. Many called him meddlesome and tiresome,, 
but he was only exercising the same spirit which 
had made him on shipboard impatient if a rope's 

end was out of place. 
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Margaret was privately one of the malcontents. 
She had always seen well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and she did not approve of her husband's ad- 
vices on this subject. She thought also that he 
might trust the Town Council to look after the 
town, and the more so because she noticed all his 
proposals for improvement were accompanied by 
a subscription to help the finance necessary for the 
improvement. Just yet, Margaret did not care 
to complain, for she felt sure the conservatism of 
a body of men who had hardly ever been away 
from Shetland would prove an opposition too pow- 
erful for him to manage. 

During these days Jan frequently congratulated 
himself on the good fortune of possessing his own 
home. For Vesteen had proved herself worthy 
of the lift pounds a year, paid quarterly in ad- 
vance, :.i gold coinage. There was not a better 
ordered household in Lerwick, nor one more eco- 
nomically cheerful and hospitable. She excelled in 
giving those charming little entertainments depend- 
ent on the skill and good-nature of the guests. 
And if the night was fine, Captain Vedder enjoyed 
going to Vesteen's parties. He told Margaret 
some responsible person ought to be present on 
such occasions, and Margaret answered: 

" I will not interfere in my son's house. Our 
Jan knows what he wishes, and no one will ever 
catch Vesteen doing anything she ought not to 
do." 
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" Yet, Margaret, I think she must be meeting 
Laon McAlister clandestinely. He does not come 
here, he does not go to Jan's house, and yet the 
young fellow stays on. He must have some en- 
couragement from Vesteen." 

"They meet constantly at entertainments in 
every respectable house in Lerwick. And they do 
come here, and sit an hour or two, when thou art 
busy elsewhere. I think it is thy duty to talk 
with Laon, and either agree to his marriage with 
Vesteen, or else require him to cease his efforts 
to gain her affection." 

Captain Jan laughed, and then asked : " Dost 
thou really think Vesteen can love any mortal 
but herself? Does she ever consider any subject 
with regard to others until she has thoroughly ex- 
amined what effect it will have upon Vesteen? " 

" Vesteen is prudent, but I think she is also 
capable of a great passion if the right man should 
appear." 

" You do not think Laon is the right man ? " 

" I do not. She will marry Laon if no man 
more to her mind appears, but if she was forbid- 
den to marry him she would not set a single 
breakfast aside for Laon McAlister. Vesteen 
can take better care of Vesteen than you can, 
yet I think it were well you knew how matters 
stood." 

" It seems, Margaret, that women are begin- 
ning to take a great deal upon themselves. 
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Daughters used to ask their fathers who they were 
to marry." 

" Well, then, Jan, daughters do not ask that 
question any more. They choose for themselves.' 9 

"And make great blunders, Margaret." 

"Did Thora make a great blunder ? " 

" No. Thora has done well to herself, but it 
was doubtless more by good luck than by her 
management." 

44 1 think not. Thora was all of four years 
planning and bringing to perfection her marriage 
plans. Thora is a clever woman." 

44 1 wish that Jarrow girl would marry our Jan 
— the boy is puling and fretting about her." 

44 He is not. Thy son does not pule and fret 
He has borne his disappointment very cheerfully." 

44 Dost thou think her beautiful? " 

44 Yes. There are few women as beautiful as 
Sheila Jarrow." 

44 Dost thou think she is rich?" 

44 No. She has a good deal of property here, 
but I think she is pressed for money." 

44 Why should thy thoughts run that way? " 

44 She buys no clothing, she entertains no one 
but Jan — or her old aunt. She has sent away 
one of her women-servants since Christmas. She 
has the look of a woman who is always watch- 
ing and taking care about something. It must be 
money. There is nothing else to trouble her." 

44 Little we know." 
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Captain Vedder said the words thoughtlessly, 
but they had a profound meaning. Little any one 
knew of the sorrow Sheila carried in her heart. 
She had answered her brother's letter with all the 
affection possible, and had only made an allusion 
to money matters in a short postscript. But when 
she came to address this letter, she found that 
Donald with his usual carelessness had forgotten 
to give her any address. So that all she could do 
was to send it to the care of Dr. Paul De Long, 
New York, and add on the outside, " Try and 
find, from an anxious sister." 

She pointed out this direction to Snorro when 
she confided to him the letter, and he looked into 
her sad eyes a moment, and then asked: 

"Is it right, Sheila?" 

" On my honour it is right, Snorro. It is what 
thou would do. Trust me. Wilt thou put it in 
the mail for me ? " 

He nodded. 

"Quietly?" 

11 No one but thee and me will know. Snorro 
is trusting thee far, Sheila." 

" Not too far. Thou wilt see." 

"Art thou in trouble?" 

" Yes." 

" I thought so. There is the Comforter " 

" I know Him, Snorro." 

" Can thou ask Him to prosper this letter? " 

" I have done so." 
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44 Then all is well." 

But the trouble and uncertainty about Donald 
was but a part of Sheila's anxiety. Her money 
was going so quickly, in spite of all her economies, 
that she was compelled to face the question of its 
renewal. Of course there was marriage, but this 
would compel the breaking of every vow she had 
made, for it would be treachery of the meanest 
kind to marry Jan until she had told him the truth, 
and the whole truth. 

She could not do this. She felt, after a search- 
ing inquiry of her deepest feelings, that there 
could not come any extremity able to make her 
forswear her vow to God, her father, and mother, 
to Donald, and herself. If nothing happened to 
replace that six hundred pounds, and redeem her 
jewels, she must remain unmarried. And under 
no conceivable circumstances could she speak of 
Donald's affairs; he must either do that himself, 
or give her permission to tell Jan. 

Her thoughts next turned to her Aunt Jovena, 
but she instantly shook her head, and felt it use- 
less to pursue any plan dependent on Jovena Jar- 
row. 44 She is as poor as I am," she whispered 
sadly. 44 1 know it." She drew this conclusion 
from her aunt's restlessness and irritability. She 
had lost much flesh lately; she complained that 
she could not sleep; she walked the floor contin- 
ually; she had aged beyond what was natural; 
she had ceased to be sufficient for herself, and 
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sought Sheila's society with almost pathetic apolo- 
gies. Sheila knew her aunt's symptoms by her 
own, and she had already decided that her aunt 
was in need of money. It appeared an almost im- 
possible condition for Jovena Jarrow, yet Sheila 
felt she might trust her conviction. 

" Then what must I do? " She asked this 
question of herself as if addressing a personality 
wiser and stronger than herself, and the answer 
came instantly. For a door was suddenly opened, 
and a gust of wind blew the goose-quill from the 
inkstand directly into her hand. And with the 
incident there came the recollection of one of her 
school essays, " Life on a Large Highland Cattle 
Farm," which had made a little sensation, and 
been published by the best magazine of the period. 
One or two articles of a similar character had 
'followed it, also several little songs translated 
from the Gaelic. 

Her heart beat high and quick, a hot glow suf- 
fused her from head to foot — some power within 
had awakened, and she was eagerly conscious of 
a desire to write. She held fast the pen that had 
been given her. It was a new one. She had made 
it on the previous day while talking to Jan. In- 
stantly she thought of Auda and the old town 
of Sound. She determined to go to Sound at 
once and ask Auda if she might write an account 
of her visit there. Her imagination and memory 
reproduced vividly the picturesque old woman sit- 
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ting in the misty sunlight spinning and murmuring 
to her wheel some song from the Hero lays of the 
Edda. She saw her with the background of the 
antique house and town; and she also saw the 
spiritual background which others did not see. 

With a cry of joy that was pure gratitude she 
acknowledged the inspiration, and then called for 
her pony. Swiftly she rode to Sound, and found 
Auda at her wheel. She was apparently talking 
to herself when Sheila entered her presence; but, 
no, she was reciting " Brynhild's Spae," and Sheila 
induced her to finish it. 

"What a tremendous tragedy!" exclaimed 
Sheila. " Could a woman do such things for love, 
Auda?" 

44 All these things have happened once upon 
a time," answered Auda. " They are as real 
as what happened yesterday. Not strange are 
they. Life is always the same." 

That night Sheila wrote an account of Auda and 
the old Norse town, and the next day she sent it 
to Maga's Magazine. In it she enclosed a little 
love-song, and three weeks afterwards she received 
for them fifteen pounds, with a request to con- 
tinue her sketches of Norse life and literature. 
So that day Sheila threw off care, and gave her- 
self with a joyful heart to the work so evidently 
appointed to her. 

Now there is no anaesthetic for mental pain like 
mental work, and Sheila brightened visibly every 
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day. Jan wondered, but was supremely happy in 
the return of her joyous smiles and conversation. 
And her mood quickly altered Jan's mood. He 
had fallen unconsciously to Sheila's level, but he 
rose with her to his own glad self, so much so 
that an old sailor said one day: 

" Vedder is all right now. He carries his breeze 
with him again." 

When the story of Sound appeared, Sheila took 
it to Auda, and read it aloud to her. The old 
woman was greatly delighted " to be alive in a 
book." And as the days went by she grew fond 
of Sheila, and gave her many beautiful tokens of 
her friendship — strays and flotsam from the old 
Norse world forever departed. For Sheila was 
a fresh, living interest in her old life, and she 
was proud and glad of her affection. 

" God has not yet spoken His last word or 
given His last gift to a woman one hundred and 
four years old," she said. " He sent thee, Sheila 
Jarrow, to cheer the last hour of my long day." 

So the winter days went not unhappily. Miss 
Jovena recovered her equanimity and her usual 
temper, and Jan and Sheila were as happy as 
lovers could be, provided Jan did not allude to 
marriage. For Donald had written no second 
letter, and his uncertain fate lay a crouching sor- 
row underneath all Sheila's life and love. 

It happened that one day Vesteen went to see 
her mother, and Laon McAlister walked to the 
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garden gate with her. Margaret was out, but 
Captain Vedder was reading his newspaper by the 
window, and he saw the parting of his daughter 
and McAlister. Then he remembered his wife's 
advice on that matter, and he determined to ask 
Vesteen a few questions when she came in. 

He was really very fond of his youngest child, 
and the wonderful affection always existing be- 
tween parents and children in the Shetland and 
Orkney Islands was even excessive in this case. 
Her simple, evident loveliness was the loveliness 
he understood and admired. It was not depend- 
ent on moods, or on any kind of mental or spir- 
itual influence. Vesteen was always lovely, always 
in an obliging temper, always responsive to com- 
pliments and endearments. 

" Come in, my little fairy! " cried the Captain 
joyfully. " Why did you not bring Laon in with 
you? We could have had a game of chess, for 
he plays better than might be." 

" Laon is going to the mainland by to-day's 
mail-packet. He was bidding me good-bye." 

" Are you very unhappy? " 

"Do I look very unhappy?" 

u You look delightfully contented and pleased. 
Was he asking you to marry him ? " 

" Yes — as usual." 

"What did you say to him?" 

" I told him that when he was his own master 
would be time enough to ask me to be his wife. 
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He is now dependent on his uncle and on his 
cousin, Jovena Jarrow. The man I marry must 
have his own bank account." 

" That is prudent, and even necessary." 

" When he is the McAlister, I shall have a new 
set of thoughts about him." 

"Are you in love with him?" 

" Not that I know of." 

" You funny little mortal," laughed the Cap- 
tain. " So, then, if you are in love, it is a sin 
of ignorance. Vesteen, where did you get your 
wisdom?" 

44 From my judicious father," she replied* 
44 Have you asked all your questions, sir? " 

44 All but one. Will you really marry that black 
Highlander when he is the McAlister? " 

44 If the right man has not arrived by that time, 
McAlister might be a good second best. People 
have to put up with second bests of all kinds in 
this life. I think it is a bare chance that the 
right man ever meets the right woman." 

44 Your sister Thora and Lord Capel are a good 
example of the right woman meeting the right 



man." 



44 Who knows ? Things go Thora's way, it 
seems, but is Thora's way always Lord Capel's 
way? Thora may be, for anything we know, 
Lord Capel's second best." 

44 1 see that you can take care of yourself, Ves- 



teen." 
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44 I hope so, father. If I cannot, why was I 
sent into this world at all? You were always 
so far away I had to make considerations, and I 
do not think it wrong to love myself a little. 
Where is my mother? " 

" She went to Jan's house. You have missed 
each other on the way. How dost thou get on 
with thy brother ? " 

" Jan is a man by himself. If I measure other 
men by Jan, I shall never marry. Jan has no 
faults. He is foolish to go on loving a girl who 
will not marry him, but that is his misfortune." 

" I think with thee." 

" Sheila has some secret, father, and I do not 
like women with secrets." 

" You are right, Vesteen. A mystery about a 
woman spoils her." 

" I think you ought to speak to Sheila, dear fa- 
ther. She would feel obliged to listen to you, 
and to obey your desires. I am so sorry for Jan. 
He suffers, and he ought not to suffer." 

" I will make an opportunity to speak to her." 

44 Tell her plainly she is doing wrong. She is 
too much her own mistress ; she thinks herself per- 
fect, and perfect people are so provoking." 

44 The honour of the dead, Vesteen, must be re- 
garded ; but the happiness of the living is of more 
importance. I say that." 

44 Then speak to Sheila. Speak a few words 
for Jan." 
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11 1 will." 

Captain Vedder, however, found the task Ves- 
teen had set him more difficult than he anticipated. 
His first attempt was a complete failure. He hap- 
pened to disturb Sheila when she was much inter- 
ested in her writing, and so, though she came 
to the parlour at his request, she was not all there. 
This very condition accentuated that air of easy 
indifference which always nonplussed the effusive 
Captain. The lazy grace with which she sank 
into a chair, and the easy repose of her whole 
person — as if doing nothing was her natural con- 
dition — continually astonished Captain Vedder, 
who was never altogether quiet. Bluff it as 
he would, the old inherited feudal feeling of 
inferiority attacked him in the presence of 
this lovely representative of the noble Jarrow 
family. 

Yet she was gracious and friendly, and made 
all the polite inquiries necessary. But it seemed 
impossible to open any conversation likely to lead 
naturally to the subject desired, and he finally took 
courage, and attacked the question in a direct 
manner. 

" My son Jan is not well," he said. 

Sheila looked astonished, but made no in- 
quiries. 

" He is troubling his heart about you, Sheila." 

" I am sorry to be a trouble to Jan," she an- 
swered coldly. 
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"Naturally," the Captain continued; "he dis- 
likes suspense. I always did myself. He wants 
things settled." 

" Did Jan send you here to settle things?" 

" Not he. But I know right well that Jan mil 
never be happy until the day is settled." 

"The day?" 

" Yes, Sheila, your marriage day. Remember 
that I myself want to know the date some weeks, 
even months, in advance." 

" May I ask why you wish to know the date, 
Captain Vedder?" 

" Well, then, there are many notable officers 
in the navy who, if they knew some time in ad- 
vance, would contrive this way, or that way, to 
be in home waters about the time set for Jan's 
wedding." 

" What have the naval officers to do with Jan's 
wedding? " 

" Just this, Sheila : every important person we 
know will have to do with it. It must be the 
grandest wedding ever seen in Shetland. I recol- 
lect that my own affair — for the time and cir- 
cumstances — was very handsome, very handsome, 
indeed. We had a procession to the kirk of nearly 
five hundred men and women, and my bride, in 
white satin and gold ornaments, walked at the 
head of it. There were music and singing all 
through the town, and a full week's feasting after 
the ceremony. What do you think of that, 
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Sheila ? " and Captain Vcdder rose with a beam- 
ing face, and began to walk about the room with 
an air of happy pride. 

u I think, Captain, it was a dreadful parade. 
No one and nothing on earth could persuade me 
to be a part of such a scene. When Jan and I 
marry, the occasion will be made a simple reli- 
gious rite — processions, music, feasting, and danc- 
ing will be entirely absent." 

ft Good gracious, Sheila, you must better that, 
or you will be the talk of the Islands ! " 

44 Talk will not hurt us. Our marriage is too 
far off." 

44 Far off ! There it is. Don't you see that 
the suspense and far-offness are killing Jan? " 

" I do not see it. Has Jan been complaining 
to you, Captain?" 

44 No, no. I do not say that. Jan is quiet 
and patient — far more so than I could be under 
the same circumstances — but I see it — I see 



it." 



44 What do you see?" 

44 1 see Jan's unhappiness. What is the good 
of delaying things? Suppose you set a day, my 
dear girl, suppose you set a day; then every one 
will be pleased and happy." And the prospective 
father-in-law did not see that he was urging a 
question that no one but the bridegroom had a 
right to urge. Sheila saw the false step he had 
taken, but thought it useless to point it out, and 
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her silence gave him fresh courage. He stopped 
in his walk about the room at her chair, and lift- 
ing her hand, said persuasively: 

" Set the day, my dear. Do I " 

" By God's grace the day may come, Captain ; M 
and with these words she rose slowly, and asked 
him some irrelevant questions concerning the 
weather and the mail-boat, and somehow, as he 
answered them, they were on the way to the door. 
Their parting was gracious, and lacked nothing 
of the usual courtesies of smiles, and hand-shaking, 
and pleasant messages. 

But Captain Vedder felt just as he had been 
wont to feel when a slaver or pirate slipped away 
from him; and in such cases he never rested until 
he had caught the runaway and given her all she 
deserved. He did not name to any one his futile 
effort to bring Jan's affairs to a rational con- 
clusion, for he felt that Sheila must be followed 
up and brought to a reasonable decision. Yet 
he delayed and delayed until spring was over the 
desolate land, and the misty air full of a modified 
sunshine. 

It was on Easter Monday that he made his next 
attempt to influence his future daughter-in-law. 
Easter receives no recognition from the Calvinistic 
faith, but Captain Vedder, his son Jan, Michael 
Snorro, and seven other Episcopalians resident 
in Lerwick had met in the Vedder house the 
previous day, and the Captain had conducted the 
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Easter service as far as he was authorised to do 
so. So he was in a very good mood on Easter 
Monday, and it came into his mind to call upon 
Sheila and see if he could get beyond his former 
visit. 

He found her ill with a violent nervous head- 
ache. Her eyes were full of sorrow and suffering, 
and she was so visibly unfit for conversation that 
he did not even sit down. As it happened, Mar- 
garet had also a headache that morning, and he 
turned a little pettishly towards his son's house. 
44 1 will go and have a talk with Snorro," he 
thought. " Women are so unreliable — all of them 
except Vesteen." 

Vesteen was counting the silver spoons, and 
putting them carefully away in their green baize 
pockets. She was singing cheerfully as she did 
so, and she met her father with kisses and endear* 
ing words. 

44 Snorro is in his room," she said. 44 We had 
some friends of Jan's to dinner and supper yes- 
terday, so I let Jan show his silver. It is very 
handsome, is it not?" 

44 Yes. Thy grandfather ought to have left 
it to thy mother ; but we manage to get along with- 
out it; don't we, little one? " 

44 That is the truth. Snorro is not well. He 
will be glad to see thee, father." 

44 What company had Jan yesterday ? " 

44 The captain of the English bark now in har- 
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bour, the mayor, and the udallers, Trenaby and 
Saxby." 

" I wished that he had asked me to meet them. 
He ought to have done so. Why did thou not 
remind Jan of his duty to me?" 

" Well, then, I knew only that four men were 
coming. Perhaps I thought of thee among them. 
I know not. I have forgotten. They seemed 
very stupid; thou would have put some life into 
them." 

" What did they talk about? " 

" God alone knows what men talk about. I did 
not go to the table. Snorro took my place. As 
it was Sunday, the minister was not there, and I 
daresay their conversation was not instructive. It 
is well known Udaller Saxby can talk of nothing 
but what he calls science, and I heard the minister 
say science was a new kind of sin. He blames men 
in Edinburgh called Chambers, and says they 
publish books about science not good for men 
to read. However, Udaller Saxby buys them 
all." 

" If they had said anything not proper, Snorro 
would have silenced them." 

" I never heard Snorro's voice, not once. He 
will tell thee whatever they said. Polly Trenaby 
and I were having a cup of tea and little et ceteras 
by ourselves, and we talked sensibly." 

"Of?" 

44 The new bonnets and mantillas in kirk— of 
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Laon McAlister, and other nice young men, and 
of Sheila Jarrow — such things all women can un- 
derstand." 

u Then you should not have talked of Sheila. I 
doubt if you understand her. I don't." 

" Nor I, nor Jan, nor Polly, nor any other 
sensible person. Perhaps Auda Thorkel does, she 
goes often to Sound. Why does she go to Sound* 
father?" 

"I go into no guesses about anything Sheila 
does, not I. She has a bad headache to-day, so 
has thy mother. I hope Snorro will be able to 
talk to me." 

" If not, come back to Vesteen." 

Snorro was sitting by the window reading. A 
shaft of sunshine fell across the open page of the 
Gospel, and Snorro's fingers were on the verses 
in its light. He lifted a smiling face and said, 
" Come in, dear Jan." 

"What art thou reading, Snorro?" 

" The Easter story over again." 

" I read it to thee yesterday." 

" Always there is something more in it." 

" Snorro, if Christ had risen like a glorious 
angel warrior, or like a heavenly king crowned 
with glory, would it not have been more com- 
forting?" 

44 No. That would not have been for Snorro 
— nor for Jan — only a grand far-off story. But 
to see print of the nails in his hands and feet, 
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and wound of the spear in his side, is a part of 
every day's story." 

" I see not how," answered Jan dubiously. 

" Every fisher lifting in prayer hands hardened 
and crippled by toil of life lifts up to the Lord 
Christ the print of the nails. The wound received 
in defending the helpless is the print of the nails. 
The man we saw scarred all over by fire in saving 
life carries the print of the nails. The eyes 
washed dim by tears, the broken heart, will not 
the pierced heart of the Lord Christ understand 
the signs? " 

" Oh, Snorro, my dear Snorro, thou art always 
finding new meaning in the Gospels 1 " 

" They are there for us to find, Jan." 

" Well, then, Snorro, every morning may be 
Easter morning to us. Is that so? " 

" Yes. The sorrowful ones, the men who can 
never be whole again in this life, may rise daily 
in their wounds as Christ did. The thought helps 
me to bear my mangled arm. It is the print of 
the nail." 

" I see, Snorro. Yes, I understand." 

There was a few minutes' silence, and then the 
Captain said: "There is that beautiful girl my 
son loves — she carries the print of the nails, 
Snorro. She is clever, but she cannot hide it" 

" I have seen." 

"What is she fretting about?" 

" I know not." 
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" Cannot thou find out ? " 

44 No. Her sorrow is her own." 

" She ought to marry Jan at once." 

44 She knows best." 

44 Jan is unhappy." 

44 No, he trusts her." 

44 1 will tell thee something, Snorro. I called 
on her the other day, and said a few words about 
my son." 

44 That was not right. Jan can say his own 
words." 

44 But I want to know the date of the marriage. 
There are many friends to notify." 

44 Did thou ask her the date? " 

44 Yes, I did." 

44 Thou should not have done so. Thou art 
meddling in Jan's private affairs. That is beyond 
thy right. What answer did she give thee ? " 

44 Only this — 4 By God's grace the day may 
come.' I could make no use of those words. They 
told me nothing. I called on her this morning; 
she was sick. I think she had cried herself sick. 
Women do such things." 

44 Women have many pains we know nothing 
about, Jan. But any life is a poor life if women 
come not into it." 

44 On the Retribution all I said was respected 
and obeyed ; here, every one has an opinion which 
he thinks as good as mine." 

Snorro smiled faintly as he answered: 
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44 On the Retribution, Jan, no one dared to have 
an opinion that was not thine." 

44 Well, then, two opinions could not be en- 
dured on a man-of-war. Two opinions would 
be mutiny." 

" Yes, so I think." 

44 1 have tried to make all kinds of improve- 
ments in my native town. Neither men nor 
women have favoured them. It is disheartening, 
Snorro." 

" Bear in mind, Jan, that our Norse people 
have been greatly leavened by the Scotch element. 
The Scotch do not want improvements made; 
they like them to grow." 

44 Well, then, there is but one thing to be done: 
I must get the boys on my side. I have been 
thinking, Snorro, of water sports for the boys, 
and prizes for the best swimmer and diver, and 
for the best climber of the mainmast, and so on. 
Children will perhaps be grateful for what I can 
do." 

44 Well and good, but I have this to say : thou 
hast a son of thine own, at thy very side, that 
needs thy help and kindness. Can thou not see 
that Jan is not himself? " 

44 1 see nothing wrong with Jan." 

44 Look at him well to-day. Thou must see." 

"What?" 

44 That he is sick — not very, but yet on the way 
to be very sick. The cold he took two months ago 
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has never left him. He coughs a great deal. He 
is fevered every night. He has lost his dash and 
fine spirits." 

11 It is that girl." 

" It is the cold, and the damp climate — and the 
want of that play every child of man needs, as 
much as he needs bread." 

" What art thou driving at? " 

" Jan has never had a holiday in all his life. 
Since he was twelve years old it has been for him 
hard study and hard work. Give him a holiday." 

" How can I give him a holiday? " 

" There is but one thing to be done : send him 
away for six months, or longer. Tell him to go 
and take his pleasure in any or in all countries, and 
thee and I together will manage his business for 
him." 

" I would like that, Snorro. I believe I could 
show these Lerwick men how a big business ought 
to be managed. The rules of a man-of-war would 
put things on a steady basis — no ups and downs — 
every bit of traffic just so, values fixed, and so 



on. 



" Dr. Conall spoke to me about Jan two days 
ago." 

" Why did he speak to thee? I am Jan's father, 
and the boy is dear to me." 

" Speak thyself to Dr. Conall. As for Jan, 
he will do as thou tells him to do in all things." 

" So he should. He is a good son. I will have 
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a talk with the doctor, and also with Sheila 
Jarrow." 

44 Miss Jarrow is another matter. Thou wilt 
not be able to bring anything to pass with Miss 
Jarrow." 

44 So I think." 

While this subject was under discussion, Mar- 
garet Vedder called at her son's house to see Ves- 
teen. In all her little troubles and cares Margaret 
had long been used to complain to Vesteen, and 
she greatly missed the warm sympathy that had 
always been at her side. For there was a con- 
stant recurrence of small vexations about the house, 
which she could not carry to her husband. He 
made too much of every trifle. A badly dusted 
room, a missing egg, a broken tea-cup, in passing 
through the alembic of Captain Vedder's mind be- 
came things of as vast importance as the rope's 
end out of place on his ship's deck. They were 
scandalous carelessness, high misdemeanours, in- 
cipient household mutiny. The offender was 
metaphorically made to go down on her knees for 
pardon, or be sent bag and baggage into the street, 
which was no metaphor, since servants were hired 
at a regular time of the year, and found it nearly 
impossible to hire at any other time. So Mar- 
garet, rather than raise a household cyclone of this 
kind, kept her annoyances quiet until she could 
talk them over with Vesteen. 

She found her this morning making up her 
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house-book. "It is the best way to be econom- 
ical," said Vesteen, with an air of virtuous care- 
fulness. " I find that when I write down the cost 
of things I realise better what they are worth." 

44 It is a good habit, Vesteen," said Mrs. 
Vedder. 

44 Let me take off thy bonnet and cloak, dear 
mother; then thou can talk to me, for I see there 
is something on thy mind." 

44 It is thy brother Jan. This morning, as I 
was weeding among my flowers, Dr. Conall passed, 
and he came into the garden and looked at my 
tulips and lilies. And as he did so he said, ' As 
for man, his days are as grass, as a flower of the 
field so he flourishes, for the wind passeth over 
it and it is gone ' — you know, Vesteen." 

44 Yes, dear mother, I know the whole Psalm — 
the one hundred and third." 

44 And I looked at him, and he said: 4 Margaret 
Vedder, thy son Jan is as one of the flowers of the 
grass. He is a fine young man, but the wind has 
passed over him, and he needs thy care now as 
never before.' Then I was frightened, and I 
asked, 4 Is Jan sick, doctor ? ' and he answered, 
4 He is not well, and he will be worse if thou do 
nothing for him.' So I said, 4 What must I do? * 
and he replied : 4 Send him away from here for 
some months. He was seventeen years in a trop- 
ical climate, and a few weeks ago he took a bad 
cold — he must get rid of it. Mind what I say. 
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You have no time to lose. I have warned you, 
and I charge you nothing for the warning, for I 
would hate Lerwick to lose young Jan Vedder.' 
Then he went slowly away, and I cared no more 
for my tulips. Vesteen, my heart is full of fears 
for thy brother. What hast thou noticed unusual 
about Jan?" 

" He does not sleep, mother. He coughs a 
great deal. He is too quiet. Sometimes I think 
he feels the walk to Sheila's house. Mother, I am 
angry at Sheila. She ought to have noticed that 
Jan was not himself, and been kinder to him. I 
blame Sheila. I had as bad a cold as Jan, but 
I had no love worry, and naturally I got well in 
the proper time. Jan will go to Sheila's, no mat- 
ter how rough the weather is, and he has begun 
lately to fear that she never intends to marry him. 
Besides this, mother, Jan frets quietly about the 
writing business that Sheila has taken up." 

44 She makes money by it." 

44 Not so much. And Jan hates her to make 
money. He hates also the power any one has to 
write or even speak about her work, though it be 
to praise it. He says she is sharing her thoughts 
with every Tom, Dick, and Harry who chooses to 
buy a sixpenny magazine. Even the men and 
women in Lerwick criticise her writing, and it 
makes Jan furious. She ought not to write when 
it affects Jan so badly." 

44 Well, Vesteen, every one knows I dislike writ- 
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ing women. Most of them are queer. I do not 
say Sheila is queer, but I do say it is uncivil to 
describe Lerwick people. Many do not like it. 
And your father is one that feels in that way." 

" Well, then," said Vesteen, " I am sure Dr. 
Conall is right : something must be done for Jan." 

From these conversations it is easy to under- 
stand the events which quickly followed them. 
Jan, conscious within himself of a great loss of 
vitality, heard with obedience, and even with a 
strange flutter of pleasure, the dictum assigning 
him a whole year's rest, if necessary. To have 
nothing to do but travel as it suited him, to have 
no care to carry, no labour to perform, no task 
to learn, no duty to any one to fulful, was the 
lifting of a burden whose weight he had not before 
realised. 

The necessary arrangements were soon made. 
Snorro received the young man's most secret and 
urgent charges, and Snorro kissed him tenderly 
and answered: 

" Have not one care about thy business, Jan. 
I will not suffer thee to be wronged by any man 
or woman living. And I will watch over thy 
promised wife. No harm shall come to her. Her 
love will find time to grow while thou art absent. 
Every one has taken Jan's love and Jan's service 
as their right. So let every one miss thee a little 
while. That will be a good thing." 

Jan did not wish to tell Sheila until the day 
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before his departure. But Sheila knew. Margaret 
had visited her and wept out her fear and sorrow 
in Sheila's arms. And she had also won a promise 
from the girl to send Jan away with a good hope 
in his heart. 

Jan was to leave on Saturday morning, and the 
whole of Friday he spent with Sheila. In the 
morning they went to Sound to see Auda, and Auda 
said: " When thou comes back, Jan Vedder, I 
shall have gone away to the Land very far off. 
I shall have seen the King in His beauty, and the 
new heaven and the new earth." 

44 But, oh, Auda," answered Jan, <4 we shall 
want the old loves in the new earth I " 

44 You two will spend many happy years to- 
gether here," she said. 44 Do not forget Auda." 

44 We will both keep you in remembrance," they 
answered, and as she stood in the open doorway 
they kissed her farewell. She watched them out 
of sight, and they wondered at her youthfulness 
and cheerfulness, being ignorant as yet that age 
has often a freshness beyond the bloom of youth. 
For if age has come uphill all the way it has found 
the fresher air, the nobler views, and the serener 
calms of those heights 

" Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth." 

After their return from Auda's they had dinner 
together, and then Jan took a map from his pocket; 
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and they followed on it his proposed journey. It 
was a map of the United States of America, and 
Sheila was delighted to find that Jan was not go- 
ing to the East. 

" I have a horror of the East, Sheila," he said. 
44 If it comes into my memory it comes in a crim- 
son mist, and I am weary and sad only to remem- 
ber the years I wasted there. Dr. Conall has made 
me long for the West. See, my darling, I shall go 
from here to New York, and when I am in New 
York the New World is all before me. After see- 
ing that city I will go to Niagara, and then farther 
west to a strange city all built of wood, called 
Chicago. From there I go southward to Cairo — 
here it is, dear one, just a little landing-place on 
the Mississippi River. There, Dr. Conall says, 
I shall find fine steamships, that will carry me one 
thousand miles through the heart of the country 
to the old French city of New Orleans. " 

44 Then you will have reached the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Where next, Jan?" 

44 Still farther west to an earthly Paradise called 
Texas — a land yet as fresh as if God had just 
made it. My heart thrilled as Dr. Conall read me 
about its miles and miles of flowery prairies, its 
grand woods, its majestic rivers, its endless creeks 
pontooned over with lilies. It is an empire in size, 
and was taken from Spanish tyrants by General 
Houston and eight hundred American gentlemen." 

44 What will they do with this empire?" 
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" They have made it a free republic, and its 
recognition as such was the very first official paper 
that our Gracious Lady Queen Victoria signed." 

"I am afraid, Jan, you will want to leave this 
lonely grey island for that wonderful land. It 
must be Paradise regained.' , 

44 Paradise would not be Paradise without my 
Sheila. You know that." 

44 From Texas will you return home?" 

44 Yes, from Galveston, or Corpus Christi, I 
may get some English bark, or some New York 
craft. Then it will be home, home, home — 

'Fain would I be 
Home, home, home. 
From a far countrie/ " 

Quickly, oh, so quickly the happy day went 
past, until finally the clock struck the hour for 
parting. Sheila had saved her drop of comfort 
to sweeten their last good-bye ; then, with her cheek 
against his, she whispered: 

44 Try to be home, dear Jan, to watch with me 
the swans fly northaway again." 

At these words he took her lovely face between 
his hands, and looking with beaming eyes into 
it, asked in a whisper: 

44 Do you mean that, darling? " 

44 Yes, Jan." 

44 That you will then be my wife? " 

44 1 promise it." 
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"Oh, my dear, my dear! You double every 
pleasure. You make me well at once. What shall 
I say to you? " 

44 Kiss me good-bye now, Jan. Leave me while 
your face is so bright and so handsome, and your 
heart so happy. Write to me often. Oh, my dear 
Jan, my dear Jan 1 Good-bye 1 Good-bye I " 

He shut the door softly and went slowly away. 
He hoped Sheila would recall him, but Sheila knew 
that nothing could be gained by " one minute 
longer " but to wish another, and another. Yet 
the loss of Jan left her shaken to her inmost be- 
ing, though to the last moment she had kept a 
brave and smiling face. Now, for the first time 
in her life, she felt really alone. She had lived, 
and loved, and lost, and the sweetness and prom- 
ised joy of her betrothal were far behind her. ' She 
went wearily to her room and fastened the door 
against all intrusion. 

11 Oh, Donald, Donald 1 " she whispered, <4 you 
do not know I You do not know, dear, or you 
would come to me 1 You would come and put all 
right, I know you would." 

Even yet she could not find in her heart any re- 
proaches for her brother, for the love of a sister, 
though pure and passionless, is capable of the 
greatest extremities of personal sacrifice. And 
though that last meeting with Donald at the Pict's 
Castle had been one of those epochs that cut life 
sharply asunder, she would not permit herself to 
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lay the blame on Donald. True, since then the 
continuity of things had been broken. If it had 
never happened she would have been Jan's wife — 

if it had never happened — if — if — if 

She could not bear the trend of thoughts these 
words evoked, and she rose hastily and lifted the 
little book that lay beside her Bible; then, turn- 
ing to a well-known page, read the first paragraph 
softly aloud: 

''So also do thou learn to leave even a near and dear 
friend for the love of God. Nor do thou take it hard when 
thou art deserted by a friend, as knowing that we all at last 
must be separated one from another. 1 ' 

But on these clear, cold, impossible heights of 
44 The Imitation " she stumbled and fell. 

44 1 cannot give up Jan I I cannot give up 
Donald! " she cried out pitifully. 

44 But if they are predestined to be given up? " 

She answered this suggestion even roughly. She 
would not listen to it. She shook her head and 
tightened her heart against it. God had given 
her Donald. God had given her Jan. He knew 
that whatever she had done had been unselfishly 
done. It was not her duty to have condemned 
and exposed Donald. Christ would not have done 
it. He did not wish her to do it. He would have 
made all the allowances for Donald she did. If 
she could have told Jan, she believed Jan would 
have been equally lenient. 
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Reasoning and praying, she passed the night; 
but wrestling alone, angels do not always come, 
and when the early dawn broke she threw herself 
in a passion of weariness and anguish on her bed. 
Then, in a few lines that would not be forgotten, 
she almost reproachfully appealed to those who 
had laid such a heavy charge upon her: 

"Father! Mother! up in heaven, 
Stand upon the jasper sea, 
And be witness I have given 

All the gifts required of me. 
Hope that blessed me, bliss that crowned, 
Love that left me with a wound." 

The last line ended in a soft rain of tears, and 
she fell asleep, though as yet miserable about Don- 
ald, and uncomfortable concerning Jan. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE WAY OF ALL THE EARTH 

"'Gainst minor evils let him pray 
Who Fortune's favour curries; 
For one that big misfortunes slay 
Ten die of little worries." 

"O strong soul, by what shore 
Tamest thou now, in some fair shining sphere? 
Conscious or not of the Past, 
Still thou performest the word 
Of the spirit in whom thou didst live." 

The next day was the Sabbath, but Sheila was not 
at church, a circumstance so unusual that it led 
Margaret Vedder to go to her own home by way 
of Jarrow House. She was sure that Sheila must 
be ill. 

44 1 am quite well," answered Sheila when the 
question was put to her. 

44 But thou wast not in church." 

44 1 did not feel like worship this morning." 
Her voice and attitude were indifferent, and she 
showed no contrition for her lack of Sabbath 
feeling. 

44 1 fear thou art fretting about Jan," said Mar- 
garet. 

44 There is nothing on earth worth fretting 

233 
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about. That is my opinion. I am going to have 
a cup of tea: will you take one with me?." 

" No," answered Margaret, " I will not do that. 
Captain Vedder will wait dinner for me, and he 
does not like to wait. I am well pleased thou art 
not sick. I will go now. Good-morning." 

" Good-morning." 

Margaret was troubled and perhaps a little of- 
fended by the nonchalance of Sheila's behaviour. 
She had no knowledge of the mood that possessed 
the girl — that dejected inertia, that listless discon- 
tent, which lets things take their course and allows 
people to make what deductions they choose. 

" There is no one, and nothing, that is of any 
consequence to Sheila Jarrow to-day," said Mar- 
garet at her own belated dinner-table. For the 
Captain's temper had not been improved by wait- 
ing for his meal, and she felt that his vexation 
might be soothed by a more severe criticism of 
Sheila's attitude than it really deserved. The kind- 
est of women have to make compromises of this 
kind. However, such domestic faults lean to vir- 
tue's side, and because of their universality are 
" held more for number than account." 

The Captain thought Sheila's general conduct 
remarkable. " The whole town," he said, " had 
been at the piers to see Jan off, and the air had 
rung with cheers for him. Only Sheila had been 
absent. And then to remain away from church 
when she was not sick was inexcusable." 
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" I would not neglect my duty to God for any 
man," said Vesteen, " and there is no doubt that 
is what Sheila's behaviour amounts to. I hope the 
minister will give her a severe reproof. She de- 



serves it." 



In reality Sheila was feeling hard at the mesh 
of circumstances which had entangled her. She 
had tried to do right, and everything seemed to 
have turned out wrong. She felt that Some One 
ought to have shown her a better way, or that 
Some One, even yet, ought to make the crooked 
things straight. And she had prayed all night, and 
no answer had been given, no feeling of divine 
care vouchsafed, no whisper of divine love. What 
was the good of going to the kirk to pray? She 
would just be quiet and let events come and go 
as they would. 

All Sunday such disaffected and unhappy 
thoughts filled her heart, but a night's good sleep 
somewhat restored the usual serenity of her mind. 
For undoubtedly the maladies of the soul can be 
reached and alleviated through the subtle gate- 
way of the body. So, though she awoke with a 
sigh, the mental and spiritual clouds were not as 
heavy as on the previous day. She was in a twi- 
light frame of mind, it was neither day nor night 
with her. She had just finished breakfast when 
Miss Jovena Jarrow entered the room. 

14 Oh, aunt," she cried, " how glad I am to see 
you!" 
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44 Well, then, I am glad to hear you say so. 
Why were you not at the kirk yesterday? The 
minister had prepared a sermon specially for you 
and the Vedders in your calamity. You ought to 
have been there and put your handkerchief to your 
eyes as Margaret Vedder did — and the excellent 
Vesteen also." 

"I am glad I was not in the kirk." 

" Why were you not there — sick headache? " 

44 No. I was quite well. I did not feel like 
going — that was all the reason I had for staying 
at home." 

44 Sheila, I like that. You had the best of rea- 
sons. Please yourself always, and then you are sure 
that one person is pleased. You will grow as fine a 
character as I have done if you go on in that way." 

44 Aunt, you are always traducing yourself. You 
give up your own pleasure constantly for some one 
or other — Sheila, or Auda, or Snorro, or half a 
dozen more I could name." 

44 Are you lonely without Jan Vedder? " 

44 Yes. I love him, aunt." 

44 You think you love him — but you do not." 

44 1 wonder if you were ever in love, aunt? " 

44 1 did not escape the malady any more than 
I did the measles." 

44 Will you tell me about it?" 

44 The name was Captain Philip Bellingham, of 
His Majesty's Life Guards, and it was in the reign 
of George the Third. The attack was a severe one, 
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and I think I must have lost my senses during the 
crisis. Anyhow, I had a quarrel with the Hon- 
ourable Miss Marie Plunket about the handsome 
Guardsman, and I have no doubt I behaved very 
badly. After some battles royal with the Hon- 
ourable Marie, Captain Bellingham came to her 
assistance. Then I told them to go and get mar- 
ried, and they did as I requested." 

"Well, aunt, you must have known something 
of what I was suffering last Saturday. You might 
have come and sympathised with me." 

"What for?" 

"Jan's departure. He may be nearly a year 
away." 

" The longer the better. Before the year is out 
you will dread his coming back. Your life will 
have got into perfect order, and men toss up your 
life, and your work, and your houses; they waste 
your love and spoil your disposition, and are a gen- 
eral irritation and misfortune. I am sincerely glad 
Honourable Marie Plunket won the handsome Phil 
Bellingham." 

"Why are you glad?" 

" For the reasons just given, and also for some 
personal reasons. Phil is now nearly ninety years 
old, he has no hair and no teeth, he is helpless 
with gout, dangerous with ill-temper, and a 
troubler of his whole household. Poor Marie, 
who is in the finest health and spirits for a girl 
nearly eighty, is not permitted to travel, or go 
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to a rout or a dinner, and may only play a rubber 
if her delightful Phil is one of the partners." 

"Are you not inventing that story, aunt? 
Where do the Bellinghams live? " 

" Somewhere in Surrey they have a fine old cas- 
tle and an immense park; and the once handsome, 
gallant Guardsman is pushed about the grounds in 
a Bath chair. Marie has to walk beside him, and 
answer his questions, and receive his orders, usually 
given in language for which he would he sent to the 
treadmill if he was a costermonger or a butcher." 

" But, aunt, how do you know these things? " 

" Well, Sheila, I am Marie's intimate friend. 
She writes to me every week, and tells me all her 
sorrows. And I give her advice about Phil, but I 
do not believe she follows my directions. Now, 
Sheila, that is the end of marrying for love; and 
marrying without love is a good deal worse. The 
only way for a woman to get comfortably through 
life is to let marriage alone. I am a good example 
of that result." 

Sheila laughed pleasantly, and said, " Take off 
your bonnet, aunt. You might as well stay with 
me to-day." 

" No," she answered, " I must go and see Auda. 
There are still some things we must say to each 
other before we say farewell." 

"Is Auda sick?" 

" No, but she is near the end of her journey. 
Any moment she may vanish." 
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" She is a grand old woman. She has taught 
me not to be afraid of old age." 

" Nevertheless," answered Miss Jovena thought- 
fully, " to grow old and ugly and to be the last of 
your family is a great trial. It takes a strong be- 
lief in the resurrection to endure such condi- 
tions." 

" In her way, Auda always appears happy." 

" She is happy. Left to herself in the battle of 
life, she has made good her place by working, 
singing, helping others, and leaving the rest to 
God. Though one hundred and four years old, she 
has never been for one moment a cumberer of the 
ground. I wish Jovena Jarrow could say as much. 
Good-bye, Sheila. Get your life settled to its new 
conditions as soon as you can, then you will en- 
joy it." 

Sheila felt that her aunt was right, and that 
her life must be readjusted if it was to go on 
with order and satisfaction. But it had always 
been so regular that the necessary changes were 
easily made, and quite as easily adopted; and for 
some time the days followed each other as quietly 
and sweetly as drops from a honeycomb— calm, 
fretless days, full of pleasant work and pleasant 
companionship, crowned by those exquisite sun- 
sets which in Shetland summers " dwell in heaven 
half the night." 

Certainly the thought of Donald lay like a 
hushed fear below all her innocent happiness. She 
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had written frequently to him, but had received 
no answer to her letters, and one morning it came 
into her mind to write to Dr. De Long. But per- 
haps there was no Dr. De Long ! Perhaps Donald 
had invented the whole story in order to make her 
easy about him. She had been dashed often by 
this fear; she resolved now to test it. 

She wrote the letter with careful restraint, and 
addressed it to Dr. Paul De Long, New York, 
adding a little postscript to the address, specially 
intended for the postman : " Try and find for anx- 
ious sister." She was so simple and trustful that 
she really believed some strange postman would 
feel sorry for an anxious sister, and make some 
unusual efforts to relieve her. She told herself that 
it was likely he had a sister, and that for his own 
sister's sake he would grant her desire. For, thank 
God, there are souls who preserve, even through 
a long hard life, this virginal trust in their fellow- 
creatures. 

Half an hour after she had sent off this letter, 
Miss Jovena called, and Sheila, whose mind was 
full of Donald, said to her aunt, " I cannot help 
thinking of Donald this morning." 

" Have you had any word from Donald? " 

" No, but he is always my first thought and my 
last." 

" You are wasting thought and feeling. There 
is Some One wiser and stronger than we are, whose 
business it is to look after children, and drunken 
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folk, and helpless creatures of all kinds. I have 
told you that before." 

" But how do we know that, aunt? " 

" If we have eyes we cannot help seeing it. Half 
a dozen times a day Lala Hay toddles as near to 
death as she can get, yet she is always saved. Yes- 
terday she nearly fell over the cliff into the sea; 
the day before she set her frock on fire; Tuesday 
she got a fish-bone in her throat; Monday she fell 
down my cellar stairs, a place where she had no 
business to be, and this time I was sent to pick 
her up and find salve for her bruises. Now Lala's 
escapades are repeated daily in nearly every house 
in Lerwick, and the mothers are generally out of 
the way, for some reason or other. Tell me who 
takes care of these provoking, troublesome little 
souls?" 

" I cannot tell you, aunt." 

" No, but they are taken care of. Then there 
is Geordie Twatt. When Geordie is full of whisky 
he will venture with an impudent bravado into a 
sea that no sober man would look at. Is Geordie 
ever hurt? Not he ! He went out into one storm, 
and brought a hundred pounds' worth of nets 
home, that every sober man said were a total loss." 

" But, aunt, Donald Jarrow is neither child nor 
drunken man." 

"In a certain way he is just as little able to 
take care of himself. If there is a place of danger 
within Donald's ken, that is where Donald is sure 
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to go. He is a Don Quixote in his lofty ideals; 
and his romantic temperament is more dangerous 
than a sea gone mad. Many a dark, rough road 
Donald will take, but his angel — maybe with bleed- 
ing feet — will follow where neither you nor I durst 



venture." 



" Poor Donald!" 

" Do not say that. The world is full of sordid, 
commonplace Sancho Panzas. It is a poor family 
that cannot breed one Don Quixote. If they should 
die out, God may drown the world again, for there 
will be nothing lovely left in it." 

" I am astonished at you, aunt." 

" I dare say you are. Very few people know 
the real Jovena Jarrow. When I gave Lala a good 
whipping for falling down my cellar stairs, people 
said, 4 It was just like Miss Jarrow.' It was not* 
If I had done what was like me, I would have 
snuggled the little mischief in my arms, and nursed 
her all day, and given her to her mother at night 
with her dirty pinafore full of sweeties. Come, let 
us leave Donald with his angel. He will send him 
home travel-stained and weary, no doubt — but he 
will come." 

And such reasoning, though without material 
foundation, went without questioning to Sheila's 
heart; for a good soul feels that this natural life 
everywhere touches the supernatural. And the 
strength and quality of her aunt's faith lifted her 
into a higher region, for the world is always the 
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better for any one speaking out their strong belief 
in unseen realities. 

After her aunt's visit the day went happily for- 
ward. She took a long walk upon the cliffs over- 
hanging the Firth, and came back with the odours 
of the moor and the breath of the sea clinging to 
her hair and garments. In the afternoon she sat 
in the sunlight sewing. The house was quiet, and 
as full of reverie as an enchanted castle in a story- 
book. Even the still spaciousness of the room was 
like a meditation. And Sheila was quite happy; 
her thoughts were wandering hopefully between 
Donald and Jan, and she was sure that the slow, 
sweet hours would at last bring her all things 
good. 

Softly the door opened, and Margaret Vedder 
entered. She was dressed in a pale blue muslin 
gown, and had a black silk scarf across her shoul- 
ders. Her bonnet was large, but it suited her large 
proportions, and its plentitude of wide blue ribbons 
cast a pretty shade over her fair face and dark 
brown hair. She had evidently taken pains with her 
toilet, and Sheila understood and appreciated this 
almost unconscious acknowledgment of her worth. 

" My dear Mrs. Vedder," she cried as she rose 
with enthusiasm, " I am so glad to see you I " 

" Well, then, why dost thou not come oftener to 
my house?" 

"I am sorry I have been so remiss. There 
seem to be so many things to look after every day." 
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" That is true. I am glad to find thee in thy 
home. People say thou spends much time at Miss 
Jovena Jarrow's." 

" That is not true. I go seldom to her house, 
but whether I go much or little concerns no one 
but myself." 

" Well, then, I came not to talk of Miss Jarrow. 
I came to ask thee a few questions about Jan." 

44 Oh! About Jan ?" 

44 Hast thou heard from him lately? " 

44 1 hear from him by every mail." 

44 What does he say concerning his health? " 

44 He says he is now quite well." 

44 Where is he at present? " 

44 1 should think on the Gulf of Mexico— or he 
may have already landed in Texas." 

44 Oh, Sheila, thou must write and tell him to 
come back to Shetland — to come quickly back." 

44 He intends to remain in Texas all winter." 

44 He must not — he must not ! He must come 
home ! And if thou wilt promise to marry him on 
his return, he will come quick enough." 

44 1 do not understand you. Jan was told he 
could remain a year — he was to regain his health, 
and take his sufficiency of the pleasures that should 
have been his in boyhood and youth." 

44 What are the pleasures of youth to his busi- 
ness ? He has regained his health ; after that, his 
business is the great thing." 

44 Is anything wrong with his business ? " 
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11 It has fallen into bad hands." 

" Into Captain Vedder's and Lieutenant Snorro's 
hands?" 

44 Captain Vedder always hated it, and " 

" But, Mrs. Vedder " 

44 Hast thou no nearer name for Jan's mother? " 

44 But — mother, the business is nothing to Jan's 
health and pleasure." 

44 Nothing 1 It is worth thousands of pounds. 
My father was nearly fifty years building it 
up. To see it going to ruin is little to my 
mind." 

" Going to ruin 1 That is a great deal to say." 

44 It is the truth, neither more nor less. Wilt 
thou write and beg Jan to come home? " 

44 No, I will not. I will rather tell him to take 
his full play-time. He well deserves it." 

" But his business 1 I tell thee it is going to 
ruin. 

44 1 believe not that story. Michael Snorro 
would not permit it." 

44 Michael Snorro is not God Almighty. No, 
indeed ! And Captain Vedder would as willingly 
give the business away as not. He hates Jan in it. 
He wants Jan back in the navy." 

44 There is little risk of Jan going back to the 
navy." 

44 That is a good deal for thee to say. Keep 
in thy mind this fact — if Jan's business is ruined, 
Jan will go back to sea." 
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" I should think Captain Vedder would remem- 
ber he has no right to injure his son's business." 

" In Shetland this thing rules — between parents 
and children there is little talk of mine and thine. 
If Jan had to close his warehouse, not one reproach- 
ful word would he say to his father. Now, then, 
Sheila, wilt thou not write and tell Jan the truth? " 

" Tell him that his father and Snorro are ruin- 
ing his business? Is that what you wish? " 

" Yes, and entreat him to come home." 

" Mother, such a letter as that you must write 
yourself. Nothing could make me write it. 
Nothing!" 

" How can I write a letter against my husband? 
He would hardly forgive me. But I see that for 
the time to come I may not put any trust in thee." 

" But, mother, is not Jan's health and happiness 
before any amount of money? I beg you to put 
your trust in Snorro. Snorro will not see Jan in- 
jured. I swear it." 

" Between father and son he will lose himself. 
Oh, Sheila, only one thing is to be done: bring 
Jan home. It is only thou who can do it. If thou 
loves Jan thou wilt surely bring him home." 

" Because I love Jan I will not bring him home." 

" I will ask no more favours from thee, but the 
end of our talk is just what I looked for. I think 
that I shall have little comfort in calling thee 
daughter," and she rose, and drawing her scarf 
around her shoulders walked towards the door. 
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Sheila reached it first " Mother," she said, " I 
beg you to forgive me. I cannot, for Jan's dear sake, 
do what you ask of me. Jan is more than gold." 

"What I have to say is this, and I say it to 
thy face, Sheila Jarrow. When I came to thee for 
help, thou failed me. I will go home now, if thou 
wilt let me pass." 

She would not see Sheila's pleading eyes nor 
her outstretched hand, and she did not go home; 
she went to Jan's house, where she expected to find 
her daughter Vesteen. 

Vesteen was reading, and her mother looked at 
her with some astonishment. "It is seldom I see 
thee wasting thy time over a book, Vesteen," she 
said. 

" Well, .then, mother, I had some good reasons. 
Laon is coming, and from novels a girl may learn 
many things about men and their crooked ways." 

"That may be. I am tired. I have been at 
Sheila's, and it was not a pleasant time I had 
there. Give me a cup of tea." 

" Did not Sheila make thee a cup? It is few 
houses in Lerwick Margaret Vedder could go into 
and not have a cup of tea made for her refresh- 
ment." 

" Sheila and I had some unkind words." 

" That is no excuse for her inhospitality." 

" Well, then, it was as much my fault as it was 
hers. We were both troubled. I think Sheila 
treated me very badly. 1 



• » 
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11 Did thou expect she would treat thee better 
than she treats the rest of us? It is no one but 
her aunt, or Michael Snorro, who gets respectful 
attention from her. Why did thou go to Sheila? 
Was not Vesteen waiting to do thy pleasure? " 

" This thing thou could not do. I wanted her 
to write and beg Jan to come home at once and 
save his business. Jan is now well, and his place 
is here." 

" Oh, mother, is anything wrong with Jan's 
business? That would be dreadful. Every one 
would be talking. I should be ashamed to show 
my face, and I think it would put an end to Laon's 
wooing — no one likes to marry into a bankrupt 
family, you can't expect it." 

" Things are not at that point yet, they are only 
moving that way ; but thy grandfather Fae's name 
is over the door of the warehouse, and I will not 
have it mixed up with dishonour. No, I will 
not ! " 

" Mother, who told thee anything against Jan's 
business ? " 

" Among others, Skade Fiddler. He is em- 
ployed in the warehouse, and sees and hears every- 
thing, and because I cared for his children when 
they had scarlet fever, he told me I must look 
after things and bring Jan home." 

" Yes, and so a bad report is set on foot. Did 
he give thee any reasons for his words ? " 

" He told me many little things, none of them 
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of great consequence, but all tending to wastrie 
and neglect. About one circumstance I spoke to 
thy father, and he laughed, and said it was true, 
and just as well true as false." 

44 What was it?" 

" He said John Barefoot offered forty pounds 
for a lot of fishing nets, and Snorro told him they 
would not go under fifty pounds. And thou know- 
est how Shetland fishers love to argue and bargain, 
so Snorro and Barefoot kept up the dispute, until 
thy father was weary of it, and so said, * Snorro, 
let Barefoot have the nets at his own price.' And 
Snorro was thunderstruck, but he answered, * Thy 
will is mine, Captain.' But Barefoot was not 
pleased. He complained in Ragon's public that 
night of thy father's interference, and said nobody 
wanted him to throw off ten pounds — he had 
spoiled a good bargaining, and thought he had 
done a big thing, but he had only thrown ten 
pounds away for nothing." 

" Did thou ask father about it? " 

" Yes. He said he was weary to hear men 
wrangling for ten pounds. I told him then that 
bargaining was their great pleasure, and that Bare- 
foot would at last have paid the fifty pounds, or 
thereabout it." 

"Well, then, what said he?" 

11 That Barefoot was an ungrateful hound, and 



so on." 



" Dear mother, little things like that do not 
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mean ruin to a big business like Jan's. Here is the 
tea, now I will give thee a cup." 

44 Wilt thou write to Jan? " 

44 What good could I do? Sheila will write and 
tell him not to mind evil reports, and not to come 
home until the cold winter weather is over. Cannot 
thou write thyself, mother? Jan will do whatever 
thou wishes." 

44 How can I write a letter blaming thy father? " 

44 For thy son's sake? " 

44 No," and Margaret shook her head positively. 

44 Then I say let things take the way appointed, 
mother. Whatever is to happen is sure to happen. 
Yet I think Sheila might have written at thy 
request." 

44 Yes, I think that too." 

Margaret was really very unhappy, for she wor- 
ried quite as much about her father's good name 
as about Jan's affairs. As for Vesteen, she had 
known so little real anxiety that to her it was even 
a kind of luxury to imagine conditions in which 
she might be placed by Jan's failure, and the noble 
spirit with which Vesteen Vedder would, of course, 
meet and conquer them. Sheila would not believe 
there could be anything wrong where Snorro had 
the overlook, and she resolved to write and ask 
him to come and see her; but that night, as if he 
had divined her desire, he came to Jarrow House 
when the warehouse closed. 

44 1 am so glad to see you, dear Snorro," she 
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cried, "but I fear you ought not to have come. 
You look very tired." 

" Well, then, wilt thou give me some supper? '* 
" The best of all there is in the house." 
" Here is a letter for thee. I would not trust 
it out of my hands." 

" Oh, Snorro, Snorro, it is the letter I have been 
longing for. Always you bring me good things. 1 * 
" Is it from thy brother? " 
"Yes, it is from Donald." 
" While I eat, fill thy heart with joy." 
On the whole there appeared no occasion for 
any other emotion. Donald spoke of his three 
previous letters, whereas Sheila had received only 
one. He said he had been in St. Louis for two 
months, and might go farther west, or he might 
return to New York, in which case he would go 
back to Dr. De Long, and he thought he might 
return home in the spring. The letter was very 
long and full of incident, but Sheila fancied that 
it lacked something of Donald's peculiarly cheer- 
ful view of things ; and she wondered if he wanted 
money. 

" It is all right, Snorro," she said. " Jan is 
right, and Donald is right, and if you are well I 
shall be happy." 

44 1 am well, but a little tired. The season 
has been a heavy one, but good also— yes, very 
good." 

<( I am glad to hear that, Snorro. Such tidings 
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will make Jan happy. Have you a letter from Jan 
lately?" 

" To-day I had one. He never forgets Snorro. 
He tells me all that happens to him. Jan is a good 



man." 



"And is his business doing well in thy care, 
Snorro?" 

" Better than ever before. Everything has gone 
well." 

" There is a man called Fiddler — he has been 
frightening Jan's mother." 

44 1 know. I said to him this afternoon, * Skade 
Fiddler, if thou wishes to hold thy place, thou must 
hold thy tongue.' And he answered, * I will, mas- 
ter.' " 

" And a man called Barefoot " 

" He is a snarling churl — he turns a kindness 
into an offence. Mind nothing Barefoot says." 

" Then, Snorro, Jan's business is all right? " 

" It will not go wrong in Snorro's hands, no, 
indeed ! Keep thy heart easy." 

Then she rose and kissed his thin brown face, 
and he smiled, and said, " Thank thee, dear one. 
Snorro's heart is known to thee." 

41 It is pure as gold and true as steel." 

44 There is no double-dealing in Snorro's hands. 
Thou can tell Margaret Vedder that." 

44 She is worried about Jan's business." 

44 She was born suspicious. If any man is 
praised in her presence, immediately she suspects 
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him. Thou art not like that. Thou can trust thy 
fellows — so it comes thou can trust thy God." 

" The two are one — eh, Snorro? " 

" Not one without the other." 

The next morning Sheila went to see Vesteen. 
She found her engaged in carefully folding her best 
dress in its first creases. " I was at Dr. Conall's 
last night," she said. "We had a pleasant 
evening." 

" Your mother called on me yesterday, Vesteen," 
said Sheila, " and she was troubled about Jan's 
business. Will you tell her that I had a talk with 
Snorro about it, and he says the business is doing 
better than usual? Every department of it is 
going to his satisfaction." 

u I suppose my father could tell mother a thing 
like that." 

" He has not done so. Will you? " 

" I do not know what to say, Sheila. It is not 
a woman's place to be making business inquiries, 
or carrying business reports." 

" But your mother is anxious and fearful, and 
surely it is your place to make her happy and satis- 
fied if you can." 

"I do not suppose mother is really anxious. 
If so, she can ask my father. Why should I talk 
about Jan's affairs? " 

" Very well, I have no more to say." 

" Take off your bonnet and spend the afternoon 
with me." 
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" Thank you, but I cannot stay. I am going to 
Sound." 

Until she had spoken the word Sound she had 
not thought of going there, but with its utterance 
she was conscious of a sense of hurry and neces- 
sity. She returned hurriedly home to get her pony, 
but as she came in sight of Jarrow House she per- 
ceived her aunt's carriage standing at the gate. 
Yet the feeling that she must go to Sound did not 
leave her. " I will ask aunt to drive me there," 
she thought, and with this intention she quickened 
her steps. 

Miss Jovena met her at the garden gate. " I 
saw you coming, Sheila," she said, " and I want 
you to go with me to Sound." 

" I was intending to ask you to drive me there. 
Will you not have something to eat first? I am 
sure dinner is ready." 

" So it goes, one must eat, and I have not eaten 
anything to-day. Hasten the meal as much as you 
can." 

When it was nearly over, Jovena said, " Gather 
all the flowers you have, they are for Auda's bed 
and bier." 

"Is Auda very ill?" 

" She has left us." 

"When did she go?" 

" As the clock struck eight this morning." 

" Oh, aunt, who told you ? " 

" She told me herself." 
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" Were you dreaming, aunt? " 

u I was lying awake. I was lazily thinking, 
* I had better get up, it must be near eight o'clock.' 
Just then the clock struck eight, and as it did so 
Auda stood a moment at my bedside. I knew that 
she was out of the body, and I said, ' Farewell, 
dear Auda ! ' and she answered, oh, so softly and 
sweetly, 'We shall meet again.' Then— can you 
credit it, Sheila? — I fell asleep, and did not waken 
until the clock struck eleven. I am bitterly 
ashamed of myself." 

" But why?" 

" Instead of sleeping I ought to have been pray- 
ing for Auda." 

" Oh, aunt, not so. That would have been pray- 
ing for the dead." 

" Auda is not dead. She has cast off death. 
Auda was supremely alive when she trysted me 
for the future, and began her journey to the Land 
very far off. And it may be that souls on that jour- 
ney need our prayers even more than the living." 

" He gives His angels charge concerning them." 

" There are bad angels as well as good ones. 
Gather the flowers and come quickly." 

When they entered Sound it was easy to see 
the small, still town was moved through all its 
narrow ways and low, dark houses. Groups of 
women stood at their open doors, talking in low 
voices. Some had their homespun aprons at their 
eyes. The houses stood open, and the whole place 
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was deadly quiet; even the children played with 
an automatic noiselessness that was uncanny. 
Sheila felt as if she were in a dream. 

Before Auda's door was reached a man stepped 
forward and led the horses gently away. The 
door itself stood wide open, and they stepped into 
the large, low room. Auda's cast-off body lay on 
the broad lounge which had been her bed for fifty 
years. She had left it with a smile, and its bright- 
ness still lingered round the mouth forever silent. 

" It is like the light at sunset/' said Sheila. 

" No," answered Miss Jovena, " it is the light 
of the rising, not the setting sun. It is the shadow 
of that smile with which she welcomed her high- 
born sisters come to convoy her home." 

She was clothed in a white flannel shroud or 
gown, that covered all but her happy face and 
clasped hands. In her hands was a wooden cross 
rudely carved, and about a foot long. A flat cap 
of white flannel covered her head, and her hair 
lay like a white cloud across her brows. An at- 
mosphere of indescribable peace filled the room, 
not broken but intensified by the soft, sweet singing 
of a little brown bird on a bush beside the open 
window at her head. It was a requiem beyond the 
touch of art. 

Halla stood at her head, and the woman Sheila 
had once seen working at the loom stood at her 
feet. Jovena knelt down at her side, while Sheila 
placed the flowers she had brought on Auda's 
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breast and about the room. And the bird sang on 
and on, ever softer and sweeter, until there was 
suddenly a holy semibreve of silence — and he too 
was gone. 

" Auda fed him every day," said Halla, " and 
when the nights were wet or cold, on her bed he 
perched and slept by her side. Perhaps he knows." 

" He was singing," said Miss Jovena, " a little 
mass for the rest of her soul. God bless the bird ! 
And forever blessed is the woman who could win 
it. When did your mistress leave us, Halla? " 

" This morning she went, as the clock struck 
eight." 

" Did she know she was going? " 

" So it seems. Yesterday afternoon she called 
for Colina, and bid her stop the loom. * For me 
thou hast done thy last day's work,' she said. 
' Farewell, thou faithful servant of many years/ 
and she kissed Colina, and gave her twenty gold 
sovereigns." 

"What next, Halla?" 

" She told me to take from her chest the linen 
shift and the white flannel shroud she had woven 
and sewed with her own hands. It was what I 
expected, so then I did her bidding. She looked 
at them and said, ' They have been ready for thirty 
years, Halla; as soon as I am gone, put them on. 
what my soul leaves behind it.' " 

"Then, Halla?" 

"The day wore on, and when the dim came 
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she asked for her wheel, and I put it at her side. 
She tried, but she could not turn it, so she passed 
her hand gently over it. I heard her call it c My 
bread-winner I My true friend ! ' and soon after 
she said, * Farewell forever ! ' and told me to take 
it away. Then I saw her eyes were full of tears. 
I wiped them away. They were the first and the 
last tears I ever saw her shed." 

" Oh, Halla, Halla, why did you not send for 
me?" 

" She would not hear of it. She said she had 
done with earth. Just as the day broke she asked 
for the Odds' cross, and I put it in her hands and 
lifted it to her lips, and then I asked, c Does all 
go well with thee, Auda Thorkel? Speak this 
once to me.' And she smiled and answered, * All 
is peace, Halla. I shall sleep soon.' " 

" The Odds' cross ! Is it the cross in her 
hands?" 

" Just so. It was carved by the first Odd who 
was baptised in Christ's name. He died with it 
in his hands. Before they closed his coffin they 
gave it to his son. So then generation after gen- 
eration it has consoled the dying Odds. It came 
to her from her brother's cold hands, and she is 
the last of the once great family. Where it will go 
now I know not; she has doubtless told the min- 
ister. He took down all she wished. She put her 
name to the paper he wrote. That was the last 
of her writing." 
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" Did she speak of her friends? " 

" It was this way: when she had bid her wheel 
good-bye, her weird with this world was finished* 
Her voice grew faint and still fainter, but to the 
last she was trying to speak the words in her mind." 

" What words did she say? " 

" She was the best of women, but even in her 
last hours she mixed up the old and the new. God 
knew her heart — it was surely no sin." 

" What words did she say? " 

" Only a few lines from the Rune Rime of Odin, 
about the Rootless Tree. They went this way : 

'Nine days he hung on the Rootless Tree, 
For ill were the folk, and good was he. 
A bloody wound was in his side, 
Made with a lance — it would not hide/ 

And when I heard her I always lifted the cross in 
her hand to her lips, and she remembered. ' It is 
Christ,' she whispered, * always Jesus Christ.* " 

" She was right, Halla. The lines are from a 
Christianised version of the Rune Rime once well 
known in Unst, now nearly forgotten.* Did she 
suffer much ? " 

"Nothing at all. She died like a little child 
going to its sleep. More and more quiet she grew, 
and more and more sleepy, and for the last hour 
we knew not whether she was asleep or gone away. 
But as the clock struck eight she opened her eyes 
wide, and gazed with awe and wonder after some- 

* Arthur Laurenson's "Letters," page 53. 
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thing we could not see. Noma Gill, who is a wise 
woman, said that only at the moment of parting the 
body gets its first and last sight of the soul that 
has been its lifelong companion. So, then, in that 
one moment Auda saw her departing soul, for 
with the last stroke of the clock a dying breath 
fluttered through the room, and Auda was gone." 

Auda Thorkel was much and widely respected, 
and there was a crowd at her burial service. It 
was an extremely simple rite, yet rendered memora- 
ble by one little incident. For after Auda's fa- 
vourite hymn and Dr. Beaton's short prayer, the 
latter took from the coffin the wooden cross, and 
placed it in Snorro's hand. 

" It was her great desire," he said, " so, then, 
say now whatever is thy wish." 

Then Snorro walked to the head of the coffin, 
and after a moment's intense silence spoke thus: 

" The gates of death are open over the whole 
earth, and on the deep sea also they stand wide 
with a vast opening. 

" But Auda Thorkel walked fearlessly through 
them, for she loved God and thought of heaven, 
and no doubt she has gone there. 

" Her days were lengthened out, and her labour 
not shortened, but to the last she was diligent in 
business, serving the Lord. 

" So, working and watching, there was a secret 
word brought unto her, 'The King desires thy 
presence.' 
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"The messenger was Death, but Auda and 
Death looked each other in the face as friends. 
4 Come in/ she said, ' I am ready to lay aside this 
mortal coil.' 

"Then Death's finger touched her tenderly. 
From pain and sickness free, with winged feet 
Death came, lulling her to peaceful slumber. 

" She has gone the way of all the earth, but she 
has gone to the Celestial City — to infinite sereni- 
ties, to love without limit, to perfect joy. 

" For under the Rootless Tree she found the 
eternal refuge — the Rootless Tree planted on Cal- 
vary, for the healing of the nations of the earth." 

Then, in a sudden ecstasy of emotion, he lifted 
the cross that had come to him from Auda's dead 
hands, and cried out : 

"Oh, the breadth, 
Oh, the depth, 
Oh, the boundless length, 
Oh, the inaccessible height, 
Of the love of Christ. 
Oh, the Cross of our dear Lord Christ! 
Blessed be the wood 
Whereby righteousness cometh ! " * 

It is impossible to overestimate the marvellous 
effect of this invocation, for Snorro's voice had a 
rough natural music, and his words rose swelling 
and trembling to it — rose and fell rhythmically, 
until their faith and contagious heat made every 

♦Wisdom of Solomon xiv. 7. 
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heart thrill and burn in unison. So that just for 
a moment they saw with Snorro the Rootless Tree 
on dark, sad Calvary, shining with a splendour 
that filled the whole earth with its glory. 

There wnz nothing to say after this. The 
women, sat with covered faces, the men rose, and 
Captain Vedder and Michael Snorro carried Auda 
to a little windy graveyard near to the sea. How 
still all was I Nearly thirty men were present, but 
they did not stir that strange quiet of dead men 
which brooded over the desolate acre. 

Margaret Vedder awaited at the Thorkel house 
the return of her husband from the sepulture, but 
Miss Jovena and Sheila went immediately home. 
Sheila noticed, however, that Miss Jovena asked 
Margaret Vedder if she could drive her home, and 
Margaret answered, " I must wait for the Captain, 
Miss Jarrow, but I thank thee." Never before 
had they spoken to each other so sincerely and so 
kindly. And that night Jovena stayed with her 
niece all night. 

" I have been too close to death to-day," she 
said, " and I like not the contact. As for dear 
Auda, what can I say? " 

And Sheila answered : 

"Rests she not well, whose pilgrim staff and shoon 
Lie in her tent; for on the golden street 
She walks, and stumbles not on roads star-strewn, 
With her unsandalled feet" 



CHAPTER X 

LIFE TURNS SUNWISE 

"The changeful stream of changeful days," 

" ship, ship, ship, 

That comest over the sea, 
Whatever of good thou bringest, 
Come quickly with it to me." 

"Do as you like — as now you do— 
If work's a cheat, so's pleasure too." 

On a table In Margaret Vedder's dining-room 
there was an exquisite tea service of Chinese 
porcelain, Margaret was standing thoughtfully 
looking at it. It was Auda ThorkeFs last gift 
to her. Ever since she was a girl of ten years old 
she had coveted that service ; for then she had gone 
with her mother to visit Auda, and had drank her 
tea out of one of the beautiful cups. Now, after 
long years of longing and waiting, it was her 
own. The minister, who was carrying out all 
Auda's wishes, had sent it to her with Auda's love. 
She was happy, yet not quite happy. She had 
hoped to have been the executor of Auda's last 
wishes, and she thought she had more right to 

fill that place than Dr. Beaton. Her grandmother 

268 
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had been a Thorkel, and though their family 
branches were too far apart for absolute kinship, 
yet, being Thorkels, they must have sprung from 
the same family root. And she had been very 
attentive to Auda, and had asked her to all their 
family festivals. She thought Dr. Beaton had 
been put in her place, and she was not kindly dis- 
posed towards the minister at that hour. 

She was thinking these things when Vesteen en- 
tered the room. " Oh," she cried, with a look of 
pleasure and astonishment, " oh, dear mother, yoir 
have the china at last ! " 

"At last, Vesteen. I have been longing for 
it forty-two years. Dr. Beaton sent it half anr 
hour ago. I suppose he is carrying out Auda's. 
directions." 

"Yes. I heard Udaller Trenaby say Auda 
would not make a will. She committed everything: 
to the minister's care." 

"To do as he wished with? But, no, Vesteen, 
I cannot believe that." 

" On the contrary, she gave him most particular 
directions. Sheila Jarrow got the carved ivory 
box. I always wanted that box, but I thought you, 
mother, would have the disposal of things, so I 
never let Auda know my desire. I suppose Sheila 
did." 

" Sheila would not do a thing like that. She is 
far too proud." 

" And she is certain to get all at the last, for 
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thy tea service and the ivory box are the only 
things not given to Miss Jovena Jarrow. Every- 
thing else in the house, and even the house itself, 
is given to her; and I heard there were at least 
seven fine webs of cloth — three of white cloth, and 
four of blue." 

" Did the minister get nothing? " 

" He got gold — a large sum, it is thought, but 
no one knows the amount; and Dr. Beaton will 
never tell. Also, about a month ago, Mrs. Beaton 
and Nanna both received a web of finest cloth, and 
some table damask." 

" I wonder what Miss Jarrow will do with the 
things?" 

" This is what I heard : she is going to turn 
them into money, and put to what they bring the 
seven hundred pounds Auda left in Lerwick Bank; 
and then buy a scholarship in Glasgow University, 
for young men called either Odd or Thorkel. And 
Sabiston Thorkel, who is in Grimm's boat, and 
a good fisherman, has already applied for help. 
He wants to be a surgeon, and Dr. Conall has ad- 
vised Miss Jarrow to give him the first present- 
ment." 

"Well, then, that thought is good,, and will be 
doing good long after we are dust." 

" Miss Jarrow says she expects to raise from 
Auda's estate four thousand pounds." 

" Nonsense 1 unless she gives a large part of it 
herself." 
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" But listen, mother. There was much fine old 
jewelry in the ivory box sent to Sheila, and Sheila 
has given both box and jewelry back to the Schol- 
arship Fund. I think, indeed, they will expect thee 
to give back to it thy tea service." 

" No such thing will I do ! No, indeed ! After 
forty-two years I find my wish in my hands. Most 
ungrateful would I be if I flung it from me. What 
Auda Thorkel gave to Margaret Vedder, Mar- 
garet Vedder will keep for Auda's sake;" and she 
instantly began to fold up every piece in soft 
flannel coverings, in order to lock them away. 

" Thanks be to Goodness," said Vesteen, " I 
have a sensible mother. Not every girl has that 
blessing." 

" Well, then, Vesteen, we must remember that 
Miss Jovena and Sheila know not a mother's heart. 
If they had had any daughters they would have 
considered their dear ones, and not given such 
precious things away to strangers. With me it is 
different." 

" Thank God, yes, it is different. Thou hast 
Vesteen!" and she laid her soft cheek against her 
mother's cheek, and Margaret instantly felt that 
Vesteen must be considered, and that she would 
not listen to any plan for educating the Odds and 
Thorkels which implied loss in any degree to her 
own Vesteen. 

Really Sheila's resignation of the ivory box with 
its precious heirlooms was a thanksgiving for good 
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news of her brother Donald. The box had come 
to her almost at the same moment as Dr. De 
Long's answer to her letter. And this letter was 
so hopeful, so cheerful, so sure of Donald's wel- 
fare and future, so full of sincere admiration for 
the young man, that she instantly thought of her 
aunt's intention, and for Donald's sake she offered 
her precious gift. Surely it would help some other 
young man to fight nobly the battle of life. 

During the whole month of September there 
was a kind of lull in the life of the town lately 
so busy. The men were counting up their gains 
and lolling about in the sunshine — their big bodies 
so inert, and their large round faces so sleepy- 
looking, that it was hard to believe they had been 
all summer fighting the elements, with every nerve 
tingling, every muscle taut, master of the winds, 
shouting over the waves, constantly doing deeds 
full of danger and startling strength. Sheila had 
often watched Norsemen in the latter conditions, 
and it provoked her to see them half asleep, lazily 
smoking or dovering. 

One morning in September there was a little 
crowd of men smoking quietly around a comfort- 
able stove in Jan Vedder's warehouse. Snorro 
had been reading them Jan's letter from New Or- 
leans just received, and his account of the French 
fishermen, dwelling on their shaky mud islands in 
the great river's delta, had interested them to the 
point of rejoicing over their own better lot — the 
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wide salt sea with its fresh winds and bounding 
waves. They were musing pleasantly on this cir- 
cumstance, when a little lad ran breathlessly into 
the warehouse and shouted: 

" There's a shoal of ca'ing whales lying in the 
North Sound." 

It was a trumpet-call to battle. The men leaped 
to their feet like warriors, their dull, heavy faces 
aglow, their speech loud and imperative. In a 
moment they were the very sons of Odin and Thor 
and the valiant sea kings. Armed with spears, 
pikes, harpoons, swords, knives, any weapon they 
could reach, they were soon among a multitude 
who in their little Shetland boats were straining 
every nerve, singly and in silence, to get between 
the whales and the open ocean. 

Meantime the news spread like wildfire, and the 
whole population was practically on the water, 
or on the seashore watching the boats collecting 
rapidly in close phalanx behind the shoal. When 
this was accomplished the chase began. The si- 
lence was then turned into a chaos of inexpressible 
noises from those on shore and from the men in 
the boats — the ringing of bells, the beating of tin 
and brass, the screams of women and children, 
the shouts of the men — everything that could con- 
fuse and frighten the timid creatures. Very soon 
they were floundering in alarm until the sea was 
like a boiling cauldron. But aided by the advanc- 
ing tide, the boats pressed them close, and though 
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tossed by the motions of the whales as if by a 
great storm, they drove the desperate creatures 
past the narrow Sound and into the bay. 

Finally the leader of the shoal, a large, power- 
ful animal, finding the water shallowing, turned 
furiously with his companions, resolved to make an 
outlet to safety. Then a man who was in a rather 
conspicuous boat sped like lightning after him, 
raised an unerring gun, and sent a bullet into his 
head. Bleeding, stunned, blinded, the wounded 
creature turned despairingly, or unwittingly, and 
ran on shore, followed recklessly by the whole herd 
of one hundred and fifty — their invariable custom 
under like circumstances. 

The chase was then over, and the slaughtering 
began; for as soon as the boats touched bottom 
the men were in the water among their prey. If 
it were possible for words to describe what fol- 
lowed, the tale would be too pitiful and too ter- 
rible. In a few hours the sea was a sea of blood, 
and the men nearly delirious with excitement and 
exhaustion; while their shouts blended awfully 
with the shrill cries of the wounded whales and 
the strange snorting and humming of the dying 
ones. 

Miss Jovena and Sheila, who had watched with 
a pitying sympathy the despairing efforts of the 
poor creatures to escape, now turned away. The 
daylight was fast departing, and they had eaten 
nothing since the early morning. 
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" Let us go to Jan's warehouse," said Miss 
Jovena. " Snorro will be there. He will give us 
a biscuit and a glass of water, and send a boy for 
my carriage. I am tired to death. I cannot walk 
home." 

The town was practically deserted. All the men 
were in the water killing whales, the women were 
watching the dreadful business. " What brutes we 
are!" whispered Sheila. "I was in hopes, until 
that brave leader was wounded, that he would 
force an outlet to the ocean." 

" I would not speak of that hope, Sheila," said 
Miss Jovena. " Every one of those unfortunate 
whales will yield sixty gallons of oil. The herd 
will be worth at least four hundred pounds. The 
widows and orphans will get their share of it. 
Winter is at hand. It will make the winter more 
bearable to them." 

" Some may escape during the night, aunt." 

" There is a full moon. There will be no whales 
left alive in the morning." 

Snorro was alone in the warehouse. He was 
walking restlessly about, and did not seem pleased 
to see the women. 

" You should both have been at home long 
ago," he said gloomily. 

It was impossible to find a boy to go for Miss 
Jovena's carriage; but, after some delay, a little 
girl nursing a baby was discovered, and Snorro 
brought the child in his arms to Sheila, and sent 
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its nurse for the carriage. " Thou wilt give her 
a shilling," he said to Miss Jovena. 

" I will do nothing of the kind, Michael 
Snorro," she answered crossly. " I will do nothing 
of the kind. A penny is plenty." 

"Thou wilt give her a shilling. I promised 

it." 

" Thou had no business to promise it." 

"Thou wanted thy carriage?" 

"Well, then?" 

" Pay the child for it. That is thy duty." 

For a few minutes he stood watching Sheila. 
She was eating a biscuit he had given her, and 
playing with the baby, and looked very happy. 
So he turned to Miss Jovena and asked, " How 
many whales are in the bay? " 

" One hundred and fifty, I heard. Why did not 
thou go with the rest ? " 

He pointed to his wounded arm, and answered : 
" I have been often enough, but I go no more. 
The last time it was a big Greenland whale. He 
was eighty feet long, and got into the narrow 
Sound, and could not turn himself to get out. A 
six-oared boat could row into his open mouth. We 
needed a ladder to reach his back." Suddenly he 
ceased speaking, and listened intently. Then he 
walked quickly tQ the door, and said something to 
a man entering. The man wanted to come to the 
stove. Snorro would not permit it. He forced 
him into a room at the back of the store. 
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and he tried to cover his retreat with his own 
person. 

But it was useless. It was Captain Vedder, and 
he was half delirious with excitement. " I killed 
him, Snorro," he cried; "he was a brave leader, 
but I shot him in the head." 

"Wilt thou be quiet?" answered Snorro. 
" Thou art drunk, or mad, and here are women 
present. Thou art not fit to be seen. Thy clothes 
are in this room;" and he pushed his usually " dear 
Captain " into it. 

But Miss Jovena had seen the wild, strange 
figure — the Jan of battle and brute victory — crim- 
son from head to feet, his hands dripping, the 
knife at his belt dripping, his oil clothes dripping, 
his very hair dripping. 

" He looks like a devil," said Miss Jovena to 
Snorro in a whisper. 

" To-night thou might say the same thing of 
nearly every man in Lerwick," answered Snorro. 
" He is Jan Vedder — nothing worse." 

" Did you ever see him like that before? " 

" Often, after killing murderers and thieves all 
day. Here is thy carriage. Hast thou a shilling 
with thee?" 

" No, I have not." 

"I will lend thee one;" and he put the coin 
into her hand. 

She looked at him and smiled. " I will never 
pay thee," she said. 
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" Later we will see to that." 

As they were going up the hill Sheila said, 
"You will stay with me to-night, aunt?" 

u No," answered Miss Jovena, " I will not. I 
shall go home while the town is fairly sweet, shut 
all my doors and windows, and stay at home un- 
til the whales have been turned into oil. I advise 
you to do the same." 

But the next morning, while Sheila was eating 
her breakfast, Miss Jarrow rushed into her pres- 
ence like a whirlwind. Her clothing was care- 
lessly put on, her hair uncurled, her excitement so 
great that her speech was hardly under control. 
She trembled visibly, yet there was no atmosphere 
of sorrow about her, rather one of triumph and 
exuberant pleasure. 

" My dear aunt," cried Sheila, " what is the 
matter?" 

" Everything good, Sheila. Joyful news ! won- 
derful news ! " 

"Have you heard from Donald? Oh, aunt, 
where is he? When is he coming? " 

" It is not Donald. It is Jovena ! Jovena ! I 
thought good Fortune had forsaken me, but she 
came last night with both hands full." 

" Tell me, aunt." 

" As well as I can, Sheila. When you went 
with your father to Edinburgh nearly two years 
ago, Magnus begged me to let him invest my 
money in railway stock. I was loath to do so, 
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but he outreasoned me, and I gave him three- 
fourths of all I had. He invested it in Caledonian 
and Liverpool and Manchester stock, and wrote 
me that the Findlater Brothers would attend to 
all the business concerning it, and remit me state- 
ments and money regularly. After the death of 
your father I could get no satisfactory information 
from the Findlaters — only excuses and promises — 
and the last eight months I gave up all hopes of 
doing anything until I was able to go to Glasgow 
and look after the business myself." 
" Oh, aunt, why did you not tell me? " 
" My dear Sheila, I told Some One far wiser 
and stronger than you, and this is how things came 
out. A Mr. Heriot of Edinburgh was elected 
president of the Caledonian line, and in examining 
the trust confided to him he found my name among 
the largest holders of stock. He made some in- 
quiries — for he loved my brother Magnus — and 
found that all the money accruing to me had been 
paid at different times to the Findlaters. He also 
found out that these men were speculating heavily 
on their own account in railway shares. Nat- 
urally he became suspicious, and he wrote me a 
letter, and advised me to come to Glasgow and 
have an examination. And as he sent me the rail- 
way's statement, I am well prepared for the re- 
spectable rascals." 

" Aunt, I have six hundred pounds invested in 
the Manchester and Yorkshire line." 
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" Sheila Jarrow ! " 

44 You must remember I went to Glasgow and 
Edinburgh that autumn when Jan was away with 
his mother and sister. I saw the Findlaters then, 
and I was not satisfied with them. They spoke 
slightingly of the shares, and I believed them to 
be of no value. I have never even asked about 
them. You know so many people have given all 
they had for worthless paper." 

" And also immense fortunes have been made. 
I should not wonder if you also have a letter from 
Mr. Heriot." 

44 It is not likely. I never thought my shares 
worth naming to him, and he has nothing to do 
with the Manchester and Yorkshire line. How- 
ever, Donald put in my charge some railway stock 
belonging to himself, informing me that the Find- 
laters would attend to it. I have never even 
opened the papers. Jan's cousin Fae, who lives 
in Kirkwall, lost all he had by speculating in rail- 
way shares, and you know our second cousin, 
Marius Jarrow, of Leith, had the same ill fortune 
— and many others I could name. I really never 
thought of Donald's shares, or my own, being 
worth a halfpenny." 

44 Well, Sheila, we have some big business to 
attend to, and the sooner we reach Glasgow the 
better. When does the next boat sail? " 

44 Very likely to-night." 

" That is too soon. For, Sheila, we will stay 
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all winter in Edinburgh. We will get in touch 
with our numerous kindred — good, bad, or indif- 
ferent. Oh, my dear, we will take all that can 
be got out of fine dressing, and fine dinners, lec- 
tures, sermons, dances, theatres, and such likel 
So lock up your valuables, and put safely away 
your summer things, and pack your biggest trunk 
with the prettiest dresses you have." 

" I have no pretty ones left, aunt, except those *, 
prepared for my marriage." 

" And those were bought two years ago, Sheila, 
and have undergone the earth — death, delay, and 
parting. Use them up commonly, and buy fresh 
bride clothes. New ones may be luckier." 

" I shall not put off mourning until December.'* 
" Even then we have the winter before us." 
" And about your own clothes, aunt? " 
" I shall have everything new, and in the latest 
fashion. I fancy then Margaret Vedder's Lon- 
don-made gowns will look dowdy beside mine. 
Now I must go. I have a great deal to do." 
" Before you go, aunt, let me put your bonnet 

straight, and your hair is " 

" Just as it suits me. What do I care ? If my 
dress was wrong side out, and my bonnet back to 
front, I am now the rich Miss Jarrow, and all 
I do will be proper, and all I say, correct. I hear 
you are friends again with Margaret Vedder — do 
not, for goodness 9 sake, let her persuade you to 
stay at home." 
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" We were never unfriends, aunt. She was mis- 
taken about Jan's business, and came to tell me so. 
I kissed her, and the trouble was over." 

" You are both angels. Good-bye." 

For a few minutes after her aunt's departure 
Sheila stood quite still. She was smiling and try- 
ing to realise that wonderful absence of care, the 
sweet sense of which we lose after twenty years 
of age, and, alas ! sometimes long before. A bur- 
den heavier than she had known had fallen from 
her. She felt so free, so happy, that her soul sat 
lightly on its temporal perch, and over and over 
sang joyously to itself, " Return unto thy rest, 
for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee." 

And joy is such an invigorator that it not only 
lightens the heart, it also clears the brain, and 
Sheila saw clearly what she had to do, and in- 
stantly began the work. About an hour after- 
wards, as she was locking away in their cabinets 
the various rare or costly treasures ornamenting 
her parlour, Margaret Vedder called. She took 
in at a glance Sheila's employment, and ex- 
claimed : 

" Oh, Sheila, I see that you are beginning your 
winter cleaning. How fortunate you are to have 
no man in the house to trouble you 1 I dread to 
begin mine, because Captain Vedder will insist on 
interfering." 

" I thought he had been a great help to you 
in the spring cleaning; there are so many things, 
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like hanging pictures and curtains, that a man can 
do so easily." 

" Help to me ! He was the greatest hindrance. 
I wish you could have seen the Captain hanging 
the new picture I bought in Aberdeen — ' The 
Life-boat' — you know?" 

"Did he hang it?" 

" Do you suppose it was my work? But no, I 
am heartily ashamed of its position. Not while 
my life days last shall I forget its placing. The 
Captain was dull that morning, and I was sorry 
for him, and as a matter of kindness I asked him 
to hang * The Life-boat.' I said it was large and 
heavy, and so on. In a moment he was full of 
importance. He called Paul and told him to bring 
the step-ladder. He sent Jimmy Haig for the 
hammer and nails. He came to me for picture 
cord, and I had to go to the garret and to the 
very bottom of a tightly packed trunk for it. He 
wanted tassels to match the cord, and I had none, 
so he sent Elga into town to find some. I knew 
she could not find any, but I also knew it was 
useless to say so. So Elga left her ironing, spent 
an hour dressing herself, and then went on a fool's 
errand. Finally he remembered he must have a 
foot-rule, some paper, and a wad pencil, and he 
had to search for these things among his own be- 
longings. The foot-rule he found, but for the 
paper and pencil he had to come to me. All this 
time I was trying to do my own work, and failing, 
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so naturally I felt cross, though I tried to hide the 
feeling." 

" I am sure," interrupted Sheila, " I should 
have been more than cross ; very likely by that time 
I would have been saying things. 1 ' 

" My dear, Captain Vedder could outsay you 
twenty times over — kind, polite things, that would 
make you want to cry with vexation. Mrs. 
Trenaby cried to me about her husband insisting 
on making the tissue-paper screen for the fireplace. 
She had bought such lovely colours, and had a 
new pattern for creasing and perforating, but in 
old Rolf Trenaby's big clumsy fingers the screen 
was ruined." 

41 Well, but your picture got hung? Was it not 
correctly hung?" 

44 This is what the Captain did. He measured 
with the foot-rule the height of the wall, and then 
the width of it from window to window. As he 
insisted on verifying his measurements two or 
three times over, this part of the work occupied 
him and Phil for two hours. Then he measured 
the picture each way several times over, then he 
did some kind of a sum about his measurements. 
Finally, he found the exact middle of the wall, 
and the exact middle of the picture, but before 
he had the one centre exactly over the other cen- 
tre, it was growing dark, and we were so polite 
to each other that I knew we were both on the 
verge of getting angry. Fortunately, Elga just 
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then brought in tea, and afterwards the Captain 
had his pipe, and in renewed good-nature he fin* 
ished by lamplight the hanging of the picture. 
It is, as you must have noticed, exactly in the 
centre of the wall." 

" Yes, I have noticed that." 

"That is not to my mind. With Paul's help 
I would have hung it easily in fifteen minutes, and 
it would not have looked ashamed of its position. 
However, the Captain is sure it is exactly right* 
and that its rather obvious look is caused by the 
want of tassels. Bear in mind what I have told 
you, Sheila, and never ask a man to help you in 
house-cleaning." 

" But I am not now thinking of house-cleaning. 
I am putting away things because I am going to 
Edinburgh for the winter." 

"But, no! Surely not! What will Jan 
say?" 

" I have not told Jan yet. The journey was 
only decided on half an hour ago." 

41 1 am very sorry you go away. I have been 
telling myself you would perhaps keep the Captain 
employed in your greenhouse while I managed the 
parlours — with the rest of the house he does not 
much trouble himself." 

Sheila was silent for a few moments, then she 
said: "Mother, if my Aunt Jarrow is willing, 
would you object to the Captain going with us 
to Glasgow and Edinburgh ? It is difficult for la- 
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dies to travel alone, and still more difficult for 
them to go to lawyers 1 offices, and such places — 
besides which, in hotels they are better treated 
every way if they have a gentleman with them. 
The Captain could see us through our business in 
Glasgow, and comfortably settled in Edinburgh, 
and on our return home we hope to have Jan with 
us. If you do not object to this plan, I will go 
at once to Aunt Jovena and see what she says 
about it." 

44 Object ! What you propose is exactly to my 
mind, and I feel sure it will be a great pleasure 
to the Captain." 

" Will you wait here until I return, or shall I 
send you a letter? " 

"How long will you be?" 

44 About an hour." 

44 1 will go home, and send Jamie Haig in two 
hours for your letter." 

44 If the Captain is to go," said Sheila, " he 
ought to know as soon as possible." 

44 That is the truth," answered Margaret. " All 
his fine linen must be put in proper order, and his 
best uniforms carefully gone over; but if I hear 
in two hours, there will be time enough and to 
spare." 

Then Margaret Vedder went home with a good 
hope in her heart, and Sheila rode rapidly to 
her aunt's house. Miss Jovena saw her coming, 
and the headlong speed of the pony alarmed her. 
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She went to the door to meet Sheila, and asked 
angrily : 

" What on earth, or in heaven, is the matter? 
How dare you ride at that breakneck pace with 
the moss on both sides of you ? If you had gone 
overhead into it, you would only have got what 
you deserved." 

"There is nothing wrong, aunt. Mrs. Ved- 
der " 

" Mrs. Vedder, of course ! I warned you about 
Mrs. Vedder." 

"Aunt, I only came to tell you she wishes us 
to take the Captain with us to Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh — if you are willing." 

" When I am willing to travel with Captain 
Vedder the earth will turn widdershins round the 
sun." 

" Listen, aunt. When I went alone last autumn, 
I got scant courtesy. In business offices I was 
made to feel I had no business there. Men talked 
to me about my own affairs as if I were a baby 
and understood nothing about them ; and in hotels, 
even in one where I had stayed with my father, 
they looked at me suspiciously. I paid more than 
father paid, and had poorer rooms and worse serv- 
ice. Wherever I went, even on the boat, I felt 
that I gave offence by travelling alone. Now Cap- 
tain Vedder is a distinguished-looking man — he 
will only require to speak to the Findlaters, and 
they will humbly obey his orders. On boats and 
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railways he will obtain for us the respect we shall 
miss if alone, and at any hotel he will command 
for his party the best of everything." 

" I think my appearance is quite as distinguished 
as that of Jan Vedder." 

" It is more so, but because you are a woman 
your distinction will only be so much against us." 

" It will not." 

" Yes, for every one will wonder why such a 
distinguished-looking woman is travelling without 
an escort." 

" I will ask Lieutenant Snorro to go with us. 
Snorro has more distinction than any of us. Snorro 
has an air of authority. Snorro is gentleman born." 

" Snorro cannot go. He has Jan's business in 
his charge. Nothing could make him leave it — 
not for a day." 

" You are a trouble-bringer, Sheila. I do not 
like Jan Vedder." 

" He will be most polite to you." 

" I shall take care of that. He will spoil all 
our pleasures, Sheila." 

" But, aunt, in lawyers' offices and railway of- 
fices he will be invaluable, and how can we go to 
any public place without an escort ? " 

" We have relatives in Edinburgh — plenty of 
them." 

" In Glasgow we have to do with dishonest law- 
yers. How are we two women going to manage 
them?" 
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44 With other dishonest lawyers — set a thief to 
catch a thief." 

44 Dear aunt, this is a most important crisis in 
your life." 

" And do you suppose Jan Vedder can manage 
it better than myself ? " 

41 Yes, I do. Aunt, the Findlaters are not in the 
least afraid of us, but if Jan Vedder look at them 
and speak to them as he can look and speak, they 
will shake in their boots, and hasten to obey him. 
With us they would hesitate, and lie, and put off, 
and give us the law's delay, until we brought law 
to make them civil and honest. If you want a 
lawsuit " 

44 The thought of one terrifies me, you know 
that, Sheila." 

44 Then let us take Captain Vedder — the sight of 
him will terrify the Findlaters." 

"Whatever made you think of Jan Vedder 
as an escort?" asked Miss Jovena. 

44 The remembrance of my last journey alone* 
[Dear aunt, be reasonable." 

44 Reasonable ! There is nothing reasonable in 
Jan Vedder's company." 

44 Then take the Captain as a matter of pru- 
dence." 

44 No, it is not prudent to add his expenses to 



ours." 



44 Then be foolish, aunt, and because we shall 
get more respect and more attention, and carry our 
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desires through more easily, let us take a hand- 
some military escort. We shall not regret our 
folly, I am sure of that." 

Then Miss Jovena laughed and answered: "I 
like that idea. Tell the man to get ready for the 
next boat. I have been a wise woman all my life. 
I like the idea of being a foolish woman. I will 
give my folly its fling this coming winter. Run 
away, and make Margaret Vedder happy. Did I 
not tell you the Vedders were a happy couple 
when they were away from each other ? It is * poor 
Jan ' yet, I see ; for as soon as he is off with us, the 
admirable Margaret will begin to sweep the very 
dust of his feet out of her spotless house. I know." 

" Do you think, aunt, that Captain Vedder will 
be happy with us ? Will he not miss his home ? " 

" Poor Jan ! We will give him opportunities 
to be happy in his own way. All men like that." 

" So do all women, aunt." 

"Of course they do. It is the great secret of 
satisfaction. Are you getting ready for our 
journey? " 

" As fast as I can." 

" Then waste no more time with me." 

" In asking Captain Vedder to go with us may 
I give your compliments?" 

" I thought he was asking us. Why do you 
put the cart before the horse? Be particular in 
specifying the next mail-boat. I will not wait 
five minutes for him." 
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" Tnank you, aunt. I am sure you will never 
regret your consent. After all, what a kind heart 
you have." 

" You are all wrong, Sheila. My heart does 
not know Jan Vedder, but it grows soft and silly 
when a pretty maid called Sheila asks anything 
of it." 

Then Sheila lifted her face — for her little 
cream-coloured pony was only forty inches high — 
and Miss Jovena bent her head and kissed her 
niece, adding: " Get home as quick as you can. 
I daresay Margaret Vedder is anxious to know 
if she will be able to do her winter cleaning with- 
out her troublesome husband. Poor Jan! It is 
a charity to be a little kind to the man. Now be 
off." 

Swiftly the tiny pony took Sheila home, and 
* there she found Jamie Haig waiting for the prom- 
ised letter. She sat down to write it immediately, 
but did not keep strictly to her aunt's laconic di- 
rections. On the contrary, she represented to Cap- 
tain Vedder the discomforts and disadvantages of 
two ladies travelling alone, and said she knew Jan 
would be most grateful to his father if he would 
give them the comfort and pleasure of his protect- 
ing care. She told him they had to confer with 
lawyers who had been wronging them, and were 
nearly helpless in such case, and that after their 
business was settled they wished to go everywhere, 
and see everything, " and so, my dear father," she 
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added, " Jan and Miss Jarrow and Sheila all ask 
for your assistance. We shall leave by the next 
mail-boat, and we hope for your care and company 
on the voyage." 

Margaret took this note at once to her husband. 
He was smoking his pipe and gazing out of a sea- 
ward window. There was a ship in the offing, 
but he did not see the ship. He was thinking of 
the Asian shores, and seeing those 

"Ramparts of slaughter and peril, 
Blazing, amazing, aglow, 
Twixt the sky-line's belting beryl 
And the dark-blue sea below." 

How full of life were those days! A vague 
regret for their loss was in his heart. 

" Here is a letter for thee from Sheila Jarrow," 
said Margaret. 

He took it listlessly, and Margaret left the 
room. In a few minutes he was calling " Mar- 
garet ! Margaret ! " all through the house, and 
Margaret answered him from her little con- 
servatory. 

11 What dost thou want, Jan? " she asked. " I 
am busy with my bulbs." 

" I want thee, Margaret. Come to me." 

She came smiling, with her hands full of late 
flowers. "Are they not lovely?" she asked. 

" See here, Margaret ! this is what has hap- 
pened: Miss Jovena Jarrow and Sheila want me 
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to go to Glasgow and Edinburgh with them. They 
are going about some business, and are afraid of 
those law men in Glasgow, unless there is some 
one with them able to command for them justice 
and courtesy. They ask me to do them this fa- 
vour. What dost thou say? " 

" Thou knowest, Jan, I never liked Jovena 
Jarrow." 

"And she always despised me, and scrupled 
not to show her feelings." 

" Bear that in thy mind, then." 

" Yes — but there is Sheila. For our boy's sake 
perhaps I ought to go with them." 

" I will say neither * Yes ' nor ' No ' in the 
matter. If thou art minded to go, I will not hin- 
der thee. Take up this thought : many weeks these 
two women might keep thee." 

" That is the truth." 

u And after their business is finished that old 
woman will push herself into the very gayest mili- 
tary circles in Edinburgh. Her brother Magnus 
was a great favourite at the Castle." 

" Doubtless she will take Sheila with her. Jan 
would not like that." 

" That, I am sure, is in her intentions. Also, 
she is very thick with the men who lecture in the 
University and who write books. Sheila has been 
writing — dost thou not see ? These men will make 
much of Sheila. What may be the end of such 
friendships, who can tell? " 
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" Perhaps it is my duty to watch them. What 
dost thou think? " 

"The world and its ways are known to thee, 
Jan ; as for me, I am but a child in any great city. 
I should lose myself without thee." 

"Are these two women wise enough to trust 
alone, Margaret?" 

"Miss Jarrow might be, if the world stood still, 
but the gay world of her youth has passed away, 
and what does she know of the gay world as it 
is to-day? As for Sheila " 

" I think it is my duty, Margaret, to look after 
Sheila." 

" As for Jovena Jarrow," continued Margaret, 
" she is beyond thy influence." 

" Not so," answered Jan, with a confident smile. 
" I never yet saw the woman I could not influ- 
ence." 

Margaret looked reprovingly at him, and he 
thought she was jealous, and qualified his state- 
ment by adding, " That is, if I had time and 
opportunities." 

" Well, then, old Jovena will give thee time and 
opportunities enough." 

Then the Captain laughed and kissed his wife, 
and asked her whether he should go or not. 
"Speak thy mind plainly," he said; "thy wish 
must settle the matter." 

" Well, then, Jan, this is what I think. It is a 
strange thing for Miss Jarrow to seek thy help — 
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it is almost beyond belief — so then there is some 
great reason why she has humbled herself to thee. 
For once thou art of importance to her. It would 
be for thee a wonderful triumph to refuse her 
request." 

" That is sure enough, Margaret, but it would 
be more gentlemanly to oblige her — not to speak 
of what the Christian religion advises." 

" Well, Jan, thou hast a good heart. Thy wife 
will not counsel thee to act below what it tells 
thee." 

" * Do good to those who despitefully use thee 
and speak ill of thee. 9 So it goes. The words 
are known to thee." 

" There is, then, no doubt of thy duty to Miss 
Jarrow, for she has both despised and spoken ill 
of thee often and again; and as for Sheila, thou 
art almost her father — and if there was time to 
ask our Jan, I am sure he would say, * Go and 
look well to Sheila.' Ask Snorro — he hath wis- 
dom — in the long run thou wilt do as Snorro tells 
thee." 

" Thy advice is to my mind. Yes, I will ask 
Snorro — that also I ought to do, for my going 
away will leave the whole weight of Jan's busi- 
ness on him." 

" Snorro will not mind the whole weight of 
Jan's business. Ask him about the journey. 
Snorro will see the end from the beginning. He 
hath the wisdom we all lack. Only remember, if 
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thou art going thou must let me know this hour. 
Thy very best clothing must be prepared, and 
there is no time to lose." 

" I will lose no time. We shall be of one 
mind." 

" That is more like than not." 

Snorro listened silently to the Captain's dilemma 
— its pious aspect being rather insisted upon. Yet 
Snorro passed by without notice Jan's Christian 
desire to return good for evil. 

"The busy time is over," he said. "What- 
ever is to be done here, I can do it. It is with 
two ladies and two crafty lawyers thou hast to 
deal — no easy task is that." 

" With the ladies there is no difficulty, Snorro." 

" Thou must be constantly polite and pleasant." 

" Surely." 

" Thou must not lose thy patience for one mo- 
ment.' ' 

" There is little risk of that." 

" Thou must go with them to the Findlaters' 
office. Put on thy finest suit, and the look and 
the manner thou always wore when crying out to 
thy crew, ' Clear the decks I ' That will be 
enough." 

Jan laughed as he answered, " Scotch lawyers 
will not be as easily frightened as Chinese 
pirates." 

" Thou wilt see. Thieves are cowards." 

4i We are to sail by the next boat, Snorro." 
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44 What dost thy wife think? " 

" She thinks I ought to go with the ladies." 

A faint smile touched Snorro's mouth for a mo- 
ment, and then he continued, " Thy company will 
be profitable to Miss Jarrow and Sheila, and it 
will be a pleasant thing for thyself to slip away 
while the winter house-cleanings are going on — 
thou knowest what a turmoil every woman makes 
at that time." 

" I shall certainly go with the ladies, Snorro; 
my duty lies in that direction." 

11 1 see." 

" What I have to say is this, Snorro : thou must 
look after Jan's business, and I will look after his 
wife." 

44 Thine is the hardest part." 

44 Yes, I think that." 
- This arrangement was not at first an agreeable 
one to Miss Jovena, but she knew that it was al- 
most necessary for a time, and she was not a 
woman to injure her real interests in order to grat- 
ify some prejudice or dislike. And before they 
reached Leith, Jan had won a certain place in 
her regard. He was absolutely without duplicity, 
so then he made no attempt to conceal the fact 
that he was proud of his association with the Jar- 
rows; and this homage to her family cancelled in 
Miss Jovena's mind other shortcomings. 

Also, she could not deny his handsome, authori- 
tative appearance, nor yet the influence it exercised 
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on all with whom they came in contact. She saw 
that the officers on the boat paid him great at- 
tention, and that the sailors were joyful if he but 
gave them a word or a smile. For his lowly birth, 
his brave deeds, and high character as sailor and 
fighter were well known to them; so that his at- 
tractive person and manner were but the visible 
form of those fine qualities they accepted as the 
glory of humanity. 

This wonderful personal influence failed no- 
where. The Findlaters grovelled before it, and 
made haste to conciliate the domineering guardian 
of their victims. And when the railway state- 
ments were produced, and the Captain named the 
lawyer and accountant who would represent the la- 
dies and Mr. Donald Jarrow, there was no longer 
a doubt as to the result. Within a week the money 
due to all claimants had been paid, and Miss 
Jovena and Sheila were at liberty to go to Edin- 
burgh and make arrangements for their winter's 
comfort and pleasure. 

These arrangements only included the Captain 
in an incidental manner. He told Miss Jovena that 
he had personal business to attend to, and would 
prefer to stay at his own hotel; but that a mes- 
sage at any hour would bring him to their as- 
sistance. And for a month he was constantly seen 
in their society — at concerts and lectures, wander- 
ing about the Castle or Holyrood Palace, or driv- 
ing in various interesting localities. 
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When that time had elapsed their various kin- 
dred had found time and occasions to surround 
them with courtesies and attentions, and the Cap- 
tain was more at liberty. Miss Jovena actually 
regretted the change. She had begun not only 
to tolerate but to like their frank, good-tempered 
escort, and sometimes even to rail at a wife who 
could prefer her carpets and curtains to a husband 
like Captain Vedder. 

For two months the Captain remained at Edin- 
burgh, taking his full share of all the pleasures 
and honours offered him by the Jarrow ladies, the 
military, and by private citizens. Twice he lec- 
tured in St. George's Hall to crowded audiences, 
and the newspapers were enthusiastic over his great 
exploits and magical eloquence. He was candidly 
and artlessly delighted with the praise he received, 
yet early in December he went southward into 
Yorkshire, in order to visit his daughter Thora, 
and did not return to Edinburgh until it was so 
near to the Christmas feast that he had only time 
to buy the presents he intended to take home and 
catch the boat for Lerwick that would — weather 
permitting — deliver him there near Christmas eve. 

" And I trust Margaret Vedder's house will be 
cleaned by that time," said Miss Jovena scorn- 
fully, as the Captain left their parlour after bid- 
ding them good-bye. 

" When you know Captain Vedder well," said 
Sheila, u he is a very pleasant gentleman/' 
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" 1 never had a more perfect escort, Sheila," 
answered Miss Jovena, " nor one whose appear- 
ance suited my appearance better. I think we 
looked very handsome when entering a drawing- 
room or a theatre-box together/' 

44 You always attracted great attention, aunt 
In your new gowns you look so young and stylish." 

44 1 think I do, that is the truth. And I am quite 
sure strangers thought I was the Captain's wife. I 
would not have cared much if Margaret Vedder 
had heard a remark like that." 

44 1 know you better than that, aunt. If such a 
remark had been made in Mrs. Vedder's presence, 
you would instantly have denied it. You always 
make yourself worse than you are." 

Thus in social gaiety of various kinds the win- 
ter passed pleasantly enough — at least no word of 
weariness or satiety was uttered by either Miss 
Jovena or Sheila, until one morning near the end 
of February. The ladies were at breakfast. The 
delicate rolls and toasted rasher had been enjoyed, 
and they were touching their English muffins with 
marmalade, when Miss Jovena suddenly set down 
her cup with a resolute ring and asked: 

"When did you hear from Jan Vedder, 
Sheila?" 

" Yesterday, aunt." 

11 Where is he now? " 

" He was in Austin, Texas, when he wrote, but 
he was about to leave for New Orleans." 
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14 When may we expect him in Edinburgh? " 

44 He will be here some time in April — or May." 

44 No sooner?" 

" About the end of April, he thinks." 

" Well, I shall not wait for him — you can do 
as you like. I want to go home. I want to go 
at once. I am weary to death of dressing and 
dining. I am sick of blazing lights and blaring 
music. I want my quiet, grey island, and the plain 
food and plain gowns of my own home — yes, and 
the little violins in the fishermen's hands — they 
make sweetest music. I have been tired of Edin- 
burgh for six months." 

" We have only been here five months, aunt." 

44 It lodes like five years. Do you want to wait 
for Jan?" 

44 That is impossible, unless you wait with me." 

44 You could stay with your cousin* Veronica 
Jarrow, if you wish to stay." 

44 1 do not wish to stay. I would rather go 
home with you." 

44 Thank you, Sheila. In March we might not 
find one possible day, but in February we may have 
a moderate passage. Let us go home next Mon- 
day." 

44 Well and good. I can be ready. Had I not 
better write and tell Snorro to see that our houses 
are warm and comfortable ? " 

44 Write to Snorro about your own house. I 
intend to write and ask Captain Vedder to look 
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after mine. Margaret Vedder will not like it, but 
she ought to have a few little lessons, which I 
shall enjoy giving her. The very idea of her send- 
ing her husband away while she cleaned her house 1 
Good gracious ! Any sensible woman with a hus- 
band like Jan Vedder would have sailed the Retri- 
bution with him, hung pictures with him, or done 
any other sort of humdrum work." 

" If Jan Vedder had been your husband, 
aunt " 

" I should have let him take care of the house- 
cleaning. He knows all about cleaning. Snorro 
says his ship was always as spick-and-span as if 
every day new made. A man like that yearns for 
some cleaning and tidying up. It was a shame not 
to give it to him." 

Sheila laughed merrily. " I will write and tell 
Jan we are going home. I am sure he will be 
pleased. Then we will do our last shopping and 
pack our trunks." 

"And sail next Monday, Sheila?" 

" Yes, aunt — sail for home on Monday — 
weather permitting." 

"I am not taking the weather into my calcula- 
tions, Sheila. I am going home on Monday." 

" And I am going with you — any kind of 
weather— ^ 

4 Let Nature mind her own affairs, 
I will attend my proper cares, 
In wind or rain or storm.' " 



CHAPTER XI 

ALL WELL AT SUNSETTING 

"Tis but to prove limitations and measure a cord that we 
travel, 
Tis but to change idle fancies for memories wilfully falser, 
Tis but to go and have been." 

— Clough. 

" A happy marriage is, I ween, 
The best of life's romances." 

"We spend our years as a tale that is told." 

One afternoon about the end of the following 
March two young men sat smoking and talking on 
the veranda of the St. Charles Hotel, New Or- 
leans. It was Jan Vedder and a companion. Jan 
had thrown off every trace of the malady that 
threatened him in Shetland, and in his renewed 
youth and beauty was a typically healthy, hand- 
some man. His winter on the Texan prairies had 
made him over again. Days spent in the saddle, 
nights spent in sleep under the open sky, in the 
magical atmosphere of the country west and north 
of San Antonio, had given him abounding vitality. 
He was just such a Jan as he might have been at 
twenty-five years of age if he had grown to man- 
hood in Texas, instead of in an unhealthy tropical 
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climate, confined In the close quarters of a man- 
of-war. 

The constant discipline of subjection to those 
superior to himself, either by reason of office or 
age, had all his life kept Jan in a kind of bondage ; 
but this one year's free companionship with men 
as their equal on all points had released the real 
Jan — a frank, kind, manly youth with a gay af- 
fability of manner, that took every one by storm. 
Not destitute of flame and passion on necessary 
occasions — as the rangers with whom he had rode 
and fought during the past winter knew well — 
but yet normally fond of his kind, and ready to 
hobnob with any decent specimen of it. 

His companion looked younger than himself. 
They had met at St. Louis, taken a liking to each 
other, sailed down the Mississippi together, and 
when Jan said he was going to spend the winter 
in Texas, his gay, careless companion instantly 
answered : 

" Then I am going with you." 

" But," said Jan, " will not that interfere with 
your plans ? " 

" I have no plans, Jan, except to go wherever 
you go." 

" Well, Colin, I am glad enough to have you 
with me, but I intend joining a Ranger Company, 
and they go wherever Indians are misbehaving, so 
a fight is usually the consequence. I am used to 
fighting, but you " 
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" I can get used to it — if I am near you." 

At these words they smiled and clasped hands. 
It was an acknowledged contract, and in a few 
days they left New Orleans for Texas together. 
Of their adventures in the Lipan and San Saba 
countries I know nothing, except that in one en- 
gagement with a band of Apache Indians Jan re- 
ceived a wound, and might have bled to death but 
for Colin's quick attention. Thus their friendship 
was cemented and sealed with Jan's life-blood. 

As the young man's name was Colin McAssynt, 
he was presumably of Highland Scotch family; but 
Jan had scrupulously refrained himself from mak- 
ing any inquiries about it. He wished Colin to 
fully understand that it was he himself, apart 
from all family or social considerations, that was 
loved. Throughout their acquaintance the inci- 
dents of their daily lives had been sufficient to in- 
terest them and apparently neither cared whether 
his friend had ancestors streaming like a comet 
behind him, or was a mere nobody without any 
guarantee but such as Nature had given. 

So they were sitting together this sunny day in 
March, smoking and occasionally talking, but 
when Jan knocked the ashes from his pipe, he 
pushed his chair closer to Colin and said: 

" Dear Colin, we shall have to part soon, I 
fear. I must be in New York within the next 
two weeks." 

" So must I, Jan. We will go together." 
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" Have you friends in New York? " 

"A great many friends — one very dear one." 

44 Then I suppose, Colin, New York will be the 
end of your travels." 

" Where do you go next, Jan? " 

"To Liverpool." 

" That is precisely where I am going." 

Jan laughed softly and asked, " Are you going to 
Liverpool, Colin, that we may be longer together ? " 

" Partly so, Jan, and partly because I wish to 
see my native land once more before I settle in 
New York." 

11 How much longer do you intend to travel be- 
fore you settle in New York? " 

" I shall travel until I have spent all my money. 
I have some left yet." 

44 So your native country is England?" 

11 No, it is Scotland" 

44 1 thought so. Your name is Scotch." 

44 Yes, and I am Scotch, both sides, clean down 
to the bottom, for aught I know to the contrary." 

44 1 am glad of that," said Jan. 

44 That is, my family have been born on Scotch 
ground for the last three centuries." 

44 Then you are Scotch, no matter where you 
came from. The Vedders were Dutch, but they 
have married with Norse and Gael, and the result 
is an intensified Scot. Come now, and we will go 
and secure berths in a good boat for New York." 

On their arrival in New York Colin went to 
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his friends, and Jan saw little of him until he 
came on board the boat which was to carry them 
to Liverpool. He was then accompanied by an 
aristocratic old gentleman, who was evidently dis- 
tressed at parting with him, and before the anchor 
was lifted Colin was surrounded by a gay com- 
pany, who brought him flowers and fruits, smiling 
good-will, and kind wishes. Jan watched the 
scene with interest and pleasure, and as soon as 
they were alone said: 

" My dear lad, you are well named Colin." 

"How is that, Jan?" 

" Colin means c a little darling. 9 " 

" My grandmother's name was Colinetta, and 
she was a little darling. I remember her." 

They had a long but uneventful passage across 
the Atlantic, and did not reach Liverpool until 
the end of April. But though Jan was delayed 
beyond his calculations, he stayed in Liverpool 
some days, in order to buy furniture of various 
kinds for his home; and he wondered a little at 
Colin's indifference to the delay, and his silence 
as to their future movements. On the third even- 
ing of their stay in Liverpool, however, this si- 
lence was broken. They were at an old inn on 
Bond Street, and had just dined. Both were 
quieter than usual. Jan was anticipating a part- 
ing of their ways ; Colin was evidently troubled in 
his thoughts, and Jan believed it was for the same 
reason. 
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" Dear Colin," he said, " how much longer 
can we travel together? " 

44 It is eight months, Jan, since we met." 

44 Eight happy months, Colin/* 

44 Where do you go next, Jan?" 

44 Northward to Aberdeen, and then still north- 
ward." 

44 To Shetland?" 

44 Yes. How far can we go together? " 

44 Jan, Jan, do you not see? Do you not know? 
Oh, Jan ! " 

With these passionate words Colin rose im- 
pulsively, and Jan also rose. They stood looking 
at each other, until Colin slipped his arm across 
Jan's shoulder, and almost sobbed out: 

44 Cannot you see? Oh, cannot you see; — or feel, 
Jan?" 

44 What? What must I see or feel, Colin? " 

" That— I— am— Sheila's brother! " 

Then Jan took him by both hands, and looked 
into eyes brimming with tears, and strangely 
like Sheila's. 44 Oh, my dear lad," he cried, 
44 why did you do it? Why did you deceive 
me?" 

44 1 wanted you to love me for myself, Jan, not 
because of Sheila — and I did not treat Sheila very 
well at the last, and I was afraid she might have 
told you — and I love you, Jan, and cannot bear 
to lose your love. Forgive me ! " 

44 Sit down, dear Colin." 
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" Nay, but I am Donald now." 

" Sheila loves you beyond all doubt or question. 
If you ever wronged her in any way, she never 
named it to me, and doubtless she has forgotten 
it long ago. Come home with me, dear Donald, 
come home with me. My home is yours." 

"That is what I wish, Jan. Then if Sheila 
loves me still, I will see her married to you, and 
afterwards return to my friends in New York 
with a happy heart." 

" Oh, that you had told me long ago ! On 
the Mississippi, on the San Saba, when we put our 
saddles close together for pillows, and lay down 
to sleep side by side, if I had known I could call 
you ' brother * how good it would have been ! " 

" Do you not see in that case, Jan, you would 
have thought it your duty to love me, and watch 
over me? And I did not want duty love. I 
wanted your love as a free gift. I wanted you to 
love me just as you knew me — a stranger — a good 
companion — a trusty friend." 

" I love you with all my heart, Donald. I love 
you as David loved Jonathan." 

" Then, dear Jan, let us go to Sheila and Shet- 
land together — as soon as possible." 

" We can catch the mail-boat at Aberdeen on 
the fourth of May. Are you willing, Donald? " 

" With all my heart I am willing, Jan." 

" Then I will write to Lerwick and tell them 
to expect us." 
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44 You must say nothing about me, Jan. I want 
the real Sheila to meet me. If she knows I am 
coming, she will reason herself into the duty of 
forgiving and loving me. I do not want that kind 
of a welcome, Jan. I want her to love me and 
welcome me just as I am — just as I have 
been." 

44 I will not say a word about you, Donald." 

So that afternoon, while Donald walked about 
the rainy, gloomy city, Jan wrote to Sheila and 
his mother, Snorro and Vesteen. Vesteen's letter 
was a short one, but it held to the wise little 
maiden a romance that might be of importance 
to her. " Dear Vesteen," said Jan, " have the 
room next to mine made comfortable. I am bring- 
ing home with me a dear friend, the one who has 
travelled eight months in my company, and been 
a delightful comrade." 

Out of this message Vesteen imagined many 
things that might affect Vesteen. She knew from 
what Jan had said of Colin McAssynt that he was 
a young man, and she concluded that if Jan, after 
eight months' association, liked him well enough 
to bring him to his home, he probably was a 
44 delightful " person. And if Colin was ready to 
come to Jan's home, it looked as if he had no 
home of his own, and was therefore unmarried. 
Further, if he could spend so much time and 
money in amusing himself, he could not be poor — 
and was likely very rich. So the room indicated 
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was put in spotless order, and Vesteen began to 
consider the most suitable way in which to wel- 
come Jan and his friend. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Vedder came to advise 
her daughter of Jan's return, but as she said noth- 
ing of Jan's guest, Vesteen thought it best to name 
the subject. " Jan is bringing home with him 
Colin McAssynt," she said. " He has told me to 
have the east room made ready for him. Who 
is Colin McAssynt, mother? Has Jan told you 
anything about him? " 

" In one way or another he has said a good 
deal. He saved Jan's life in an Indian scrim- 
mage." 

" Yes, I heard of that. What about the man 
himself?" 

" I suppose he is Scotch — his name speaks for 
that. Jan has often said he was a beautiful man, 
and that he, and every one else, loved him. For 
my part, I like not such men. They are danger- 
ous. Take care of thyself. Many men are loved 
who are not worthy of love." 

" No man can get my love, unless it is my will 
to give it." 

" Very soon thou may be able to put that idea 
to the proof. 'Tis like enough thou wilt not be 
able to hold thy own." 

" I dreamed a dream last night, mother." 

" A good dream ? " 

" Yes. I think that." 
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" Then do not tell it. Talk breaks the thread, 
and so it will not come to pass." 

" When it comes to pass I will tell thee." 

" Time enough that will be." 

" This is my thought, mother. Jan is bring- 
ing this young man to his home. Jan does not 
put himself out of his way for nothing." 

44 So I think." 

44 1 have been wondering what welcome we 
should give Jan. Who will meet the boat? " 

44 There will be a crowd to meet him, for thy 
father has doubtless passed round the word of his 
coming. Sheila will not be in that crowd, I can 
assure thee ; and I dare not risk the cold and wind, 
and, more likely than not, the rain." 

44 Such a risk thou ought not to take. This is 
what I think best — let my father and Snorro meet 
the boat; and thou and Sheila and Miss Jarrow 
can wait here for Jan and his friend. I will make 
a fine dinner, and show off Jan's silver, and crystal, 
and damask. After it Jan will tell us of his trav- 
els, and if the evening finds us happy together, I 
will serve tea, and hot breads, and cold fowl of 
some kind. We will dress the room and table a 
little with flowers — thou and Sheila can spare a 
few — and some green things, at any rate. I will 
have also a bright coal fire, and plenty of lights. 
Jan will be much pleased, for small things make 
Jan happy." 

44 Thy plan goes to my heart, Vesteen. A fam- 
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ily dinner is natural, but I do not believe Miss 
Jovena Jarrow will be a guest of the Vedders." 

" Often last winter she was a guest of my fa- 
ther." 

" Yes, that is the truth. Ask her, she can but 
refuse. It will be like her to do so, for she is 
a most contrary, uncertain person." 

" Sheila says she has the kindest heart in the 
world." 

" And also the worst temper." 

" You do not like her, mother." 

" And she likes not me. There never has been 
any love lost between us." 

" I will ask her to meet Jan. For that reason 
she is sure to come. Sheila also will speak to her, 
and she cannot refuse Sheila anything." 

" I daresay she will leave Sheila all she has, 
and it is said she is now rich." 

" Many good gifts Sheila has had from her 
already." 

11 Yes, I have heard tell." 

"Well, then, the dinner is settled, and I will 
not have to be slow in getting ready for it." 

"There is much to do, Vesteen, if thy plan 
is carried out. In four days Jan will be here, 
for he will keep his hour, as far as wind and 
weather let him." 

" So be it, mother. I know where everything 
wanted can be got. My affairs are at my finger- 
ends." 
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" Yes, and so they should be. Everything at 
hither and yon is what I cannot bear. Now I will 
go and tell Sheila our plan, and ask her to carry 
the invitation to her aunt." 

" But thou must send it in my father's and thy 
name; she would not come at my request." 

" That is likely, for she would hurt herself 
rather than not hurt others. I will leave her a 
civil message with Sheila, and then she can come 
here to meet Jan, or she can stay away." 

But when Margaret Vedder reached Sheila's 
home, she found Miss Jarrow sitting with her 
niece. So Vesteen's plan was discussed then and 
there, and was heartily approved by Sheila, and 
coldly admitted by Miss Jovena. 

" I think the dinner ought to be at your house, 
Mrs. Vedder," she said, with an air of disapproval. 
" Your daughter Vesteen is too young to assume 
the position of hostess." 

" I do not think, Miss Jarrow," answered Mrs. 
'Vedder, "that Vesteen will 'assume* anything; 
and I think Jan's own house is the right place in 
which to welcome him home." 

" Vesteen's idea is excellent," said Sheila, " and 
I am sure she will manage every part of it with 
perfect precision. And I am so glad there are 
to be only family guests." 

" Yes, but I think the minister and his wife 
ought also to be invited," said Mrs. Vedder. 

11 What for? " asked Miss Jovena sharply. 
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" His presence would bring a blessing on our 
reunion," answered Mrs. Vedder. 

" Nonsense, Mrs Vedder ! We can bring the 
blessing ourselves — it is what we are taught and 
expected to do." 

" Oh, Miss Jarrow, are you not a little wrong 
there? Our minister has the charge over us." 

" Nothing of the kind. The Power that sent 
us here expects us to look after ourselves. Each 
of us has to eat for himself, and digest for himself , 
and look after his own preservation. Nature's 
intentions — generally obscure as the midnight — 
are quite clear and decisive in this respect. I think, 
as one of the family party, we can do without 
Dr. Beaton's blessing." 

" You see," said Sheila, " we shall want to hear 
Jan talk, and if the minister was present, no one, 
of course, would feel at liberty to do so." 

" And we all know so well what Dr. Beaton 
would talk about," said Miss Jovena; "the dis- 
ruption of the Scotch Kirk, and the wonderful 
Highland Host led by Chalmers, Cunningham, 
and other theological malcontents. He might 
branch off into such light conversation as Roman 
coins or Norse mythology, but we should not hear 
anything about the cowboys, and the Texas 
Rangers, and the Mississippi boats, and those are 
the subjects I am interested in." 

"And his friend who comes with him?" said 
Sheila. 
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" Do you mean that Colin McAssynt? " 

(i Yes, aunt. He is coming to spend some time 
with Jan." 

" McAssynt ! McAssynt ! " ejaculated Miss 
Jovena. " I never heard of such a family. They 
are not in my * History of the Scottish Clans.' 
Well, Sheila, go on; the man's family is nothing, 
if he himself is decent. What about Colin 
McAssynt ? " 

" He learned in St. Louis, from a person called 
Rice, how to sing the negro songs, and how to 
dance the negro dances we read so much about, 
but have never yet heard or seen. Jan told me 
in one of his letters that in coming down the 
Mississippi Colin McAssynt one night after din- 
ner sang and danced Rice's ( Jim Crow,' and made 
both passengers and crew wild with delight — as 
Jan said, 

'He turned about, and wheeled about, 

And just did so; 
And every time he wheeled about, 
He danced Jim Crow/ 

and did it with such grace and fun that the boat 
was given up to uproarious merriment, in which 
captain and officers joined. Now I want to see 
* Jim Crow,' but I would be doubtful about asking 
the minister to see it — until we know whether it 
would grieve him or not." 

" Grieve him I " cried Miss Jovena. " No one 
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takes a more graceful step or a lighter spring than 
Dr. Beaton. I have seen him in a strathspey, and 
felt that I should like to tread it with him." 

" But, aunt, he refused to dance the polka, and 
every one is polka-crazy now." 

44 He very properly refused. The polka is a 
foreign dance — maybe Popish, very likely is. I 
approve of Dr. Beaton's anger at polka dances. 
Are not our own merry, modest Scotch dances 
enough for us? Who are the Poles, anyway?" 

" It is a pretty dance, aunt." 

44 I saw it in Edinburgh. The girls were dressed 
almost like men — trimmed and tasselled boots, and 
short dresses to show them — jackets covered with 
braid and buttons, and a queer kind of soldier's 
cap on their heads. I permitted my old eyes to 
watch one dance — they ached all night afterwards. 
If Miss Vedder is going to have dancing, I vote 
that Dr. Beaton be asked, and I will dance 
with him myself; but if it is to be eating and 
drinking and talking, I vote for the doctor's 
absence." 

u You have settled the matter, aunt. I will ask 
Vesteen to make the dinner strictly Jarrow and 
Vedder." 

44 There will be one stranger, anyway — this Mc- 
Assynt," said Miss Jovena querulously. 

44 He is Jan's dear friend." 

11 A queer thing for Jan Vedder to go all the 
aray from Shetland to the Mississippi River to 
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pick up a Scotch friend whom nobody knows any- 
thing about." 

" Perhaps it was worth his while, aunt. One 
never can tell — we shall see soon." 

" I don't know, Sheila. I fear my old eyes 
will never see anything worth while again. Well, 
I must go now — my ponies are standing too long. 
What is the good of ponies and servants? You 
have to wait on them, consider them, and take 
care you don't hurt their feelings, or let them 
take cold." 

With Miss Jovena's departure discussion was 
over, Captain Vedder and Snorro being certain to 
accept the part assigned them, and to approve 
Vesteen's arrangements. So she went to work in 
her own methodical way to carry them out. There 
was neither hurry nor uncertainty in her move- 
ments; everything she did moved things forward 
as far as she intended. Her mother feared she 
would be embarrassed by the uncertainty of the 
boat's arrival; but, no, Snorro promised to send 
word of her first appearance on the horizon, and 
then three hours might be allowed for her to make 
Lerwick dock, and permit her passengers to reach 
their homes. 

" And any dish may be cooked in three hours, 
mother," she said confidently. " If I have some 
anxieties, they are about the weather;" for Ves- 
teen admitted there was no possibility of making 
arrangements with the weather. 
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The weather, however, proved to be unusually 
fine. There was a feeling of spring in the air, and 
the grey, icy, indifferent North Sea had even a 
tint of blue. The boat also was in the tide, and 
was coming with a strong whole-sail southern 
breeze behind her. She was due at twelve o'clock, 
and Snorro expected her to keep her promise. 

44 Well and good," said Vesteen. 44 1 shall have 
dinner at one. An hour is sufficient for the trav- 
ellers to reach here, and dress a little for the 



occasion." 



All these arrangements went exactly as Vesteen 
desired. At twelve o'clock the boat reached her 
pier, and before half-past twelve, Captain Vedder 
and Snorro were seen approaching the house, with 
the two young men between them. The house 
door stood wide open, and as they approached it, 
Margaret Vedder, Sheila, and Miss Jovena went 
to meet them. Then Margaret did a beautiful 
thing — she checked herself as Jan sprang forward, 
and passed behind Sheila. 

44 It is thee first, Sheila," she said kindly — " it 
is thy place." And there was no time to dispute 
her words or action, so then Sheila welcomed Jan 
home first. The next moment, however, she had 
given place to the mother, and she was watching 
them with such Jan-filled eyes that she saw no one 
else until some one touched her gently, and said : 

44 Sheila ! Darling Sheila ! " 

Then with a great cry of joy she turned to Don- 
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aid, and kissed away every doubt and fear. " My 
Donald! My Donald! Oh, my dear, dear Don- 
ald! Aunt, aunt, where are you? Here is Donald! 
Here is Donald! " she exclaimed in a passion of 
love and delight — " Donald and Jan both ! " 

Then she saw that Miss Jovena had gone to 
her chair on the hearth, and was sitting with her 
face hidden in her hands. For she had seen Don- 
ald before she saw Jan, and the whole truth had 
flashed into her consciousness in a moment. And 
whether to forgive him at once, or to be a little 
angry, she was trying to determine. 

Donald quickly settled the question. Of his 
first appeal she took no notice, but kept her hands 
and her kerchief before her face. Then Donald 
slipped down at her side, and said softly: 

"TantaJo! TantaJo!" 

It was his first baby name for her, and it was 
impossible for her to resist its appeal. 

14 Oh, you dear, bad boy ! " she cried. " I can- 
not forgive you! No, I cannot!" 

Then he took her hands from her face, and 
kissed her while he pleaded. " I will be good — 
always good — never bad again — Tanta Jo. Kiss 
your Donald. Forgive your Donald! You are 
father and mother both to Donald. What would 
they do, tanta ? " 

" Oh, Donald, they would love and kiss and 
forgive you. So do I. You dear, tenfold dear 
lad ! " Then she added with a little laugh, as 
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she dried her eyes, " Run away with Jan, and get 
yourself into some of your braw clothes, or we 
will be waiting dinner for you, and that will 
trouble Vesteen — which is a thing no one dares 
to do." 

Vesteen, however, had considered the greeting 
and kissing of the meeting, and had allowed ten 
minutes for the emotional scene, and it did not 
exceed the time allowed. So while Jan and Don- 
ald were upstairs, the dinner was placed on the 
table; and as soon as the young men returned to 
the dining-room, Vesteen appeared. 

Her entry had been as well arranged as every 
other item. She knew that in the first excited mo- 
ments the lovers and parents would be the only 
persons of importance ; and that she would receive 
the least attention of any one in the domestic 
drama. But at this precise moment she entered 
the room when every one and everything was wait- 
ing for her. Yet so prompt was she, that before 
an inquiry could be made she stood in the door- 
way, a little angel beautifully arrayed in celestial 
blue and white. Then she was in Jan's arms, pat- 
ting his brown cheeks, and delighting the eyes 
of every one that saw her. Even Miss Jovena — 
who alone penetrated her little plans and co- 
quetries — could not help admiring the perfect man- 
ner in which they were carried out. 

" What a clever little kitten it is I " she thought. 

From the first moment of her appearance she 
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fascinated Donald, and when Jan said, " Vesteen, 
this is my dear friend, Donald Jarrow," she gave 
Donald Jarrow a glance from her wonderful blue 
eyes which bewildered him. He could do noth- 
ing but watch her — the charming manner in which 
she seated her guests, the perfect management of 
her dinner, the leisurely order of the service, all 
these things took Donald captive. He ate and 
drank and enjoyed what she had prepared, but he 
watched her all the time. 

She sat at the head of the table, and she had 
Snorro at her right hand. She knew what she was 
doing in choosing Snorro for her knight — she could 
take charming little liberties with Snorro, for he 
was so single-hearted he believed all her pretty 
ways to be perfectly natural, and all her amiable 
compliments the voice of her tender young heart. 
Sheila was nearly as far deceived, but Miss Jovena 
read her like a book. As for Jan and Donald, 
they were no wiser than nice young men ever are 
when a lovely girl is doing her best to please them ; 
but in this relation it is pleasant to know that 
young men who are wise under such circumstances 
are not nice, and lovely girls had better not try 
to please them. 

It was after all such a dinner, and such an after- 
noon and evening, as none present ever forgot in 
this life, or perhaps ever will forget. Jan and 
Sheila were in Paradise, Donald and Vesteen at 
the gates thereof. There were strange adventures 
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and stories to tell, beautiful songs to sing, and at 
seven o'clock the tea, and hot cakes, and cold fowl 
Vesteen had promised; and through all, the sense 
of an abounding love and happiness. For Jan was 
so much handsomer and cleverer than he had ever 
been before, that Sheila could but love him more ; 
and it was impossible for Donald to hide his ad- 
miration for Vesteen, or for Vesteen to hide the 
pleasure this admiration gave her. 

The hour of love had come to Vesteen, for there 
is a fatality in love, as there is in all the great 
events of life. And if love is fatality, then 

"who shall dare 
Bring to her feet excuse or prayer?" 

The fact is that excuse or prayer is not wished. 
Donald Jarrow was to Vesteen a happy and 
blessed fatality. She succumbed to his claim read- 
ily, for his great beauty held and charmed every 
eye, and he had with his graceful figure that al- 
luring air of distinction which came to him from 
long descent and gentlemanly education. His very 
footsteps made a bell-like clang that was better 
than music to those who loved him. Then also 
his conversation was exceedingly animated, though 
he wore his knowledge lightly, and while brilliant 
and striking in appearance and manner, he was pri- 
marily and essentially most affectionate in dis- 
position. 

In the first flush of Vesteen's infatuation for 
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Donald Jarrow, Captain Veddcr received a letter 
from Laon McAlister asking for her hand in 
marriage. His uncle was dead, and he was now 
heir to his vast but uncultivated property. He 
explained to the Captain his intention of building 
shooting-boxes and renting them to English noble- 
men willing to pay for the privilege of shooting 
over his land. It was, he said, the modern plan, 
and had been followed by most of the Highland 
gentry. His letter was earnest and manly, and the 
Captain went up to Jan's house to talk to Ves- 
teen about it. 

She would not listen to Laon's proposal. " The 
right man has come, father," she said, " and I have 
now no need to take a second best. Besides, I like 
to be popular, and Laon is now hated in Lerwick." 

" Nonsense ! " 

" Yes, and he never can regain the good-will of 
the people." 

" For what reason is he hated? " 

44 The last time he was here, just before he went 
away, he shot wantonly three gulls — and you know 
how unwelcome he would always be after doing 
such a thing. We love our gulls, and do not tol- 
erate any one who hurts them." 

44 Upon my honour, Vesteen, I never heard such 
folly! You will throw away the opportunity of 
marrying a fine, wealthy young fellow because he 
shot a gull." 

44 1 said three gulls, father." 
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44 Well, there are millions of gulls round Ler- 
wick. Where is your usual good sense, my girl? " 

" I have it all. That is the reason why I say I 
will not marry Laon." 

41 Well, then, write him a plain letter, and say 



SO. 



44 Thou do it for me." 

" Write thyself. He will not take * no ' from 



me. 



- 

41 He wrote to thee. Thou should answer his 
letter." 

44 Thou must write thy refusal thyself." 

44 So it seems. Well, then, he shall have it 
from me. Plump and plain he shall have it. I 
am not going to be troubled with cast-off lovers." 

44 He will not trouble thee. Write him a plain 
letter, and he will come here no more." 

44 Every one will be glad of that. He has shot 
three of our gulls. Ill-luck follows such deeds." 

44 Many excuses are made by false women, but 
thy three gulls, Vesteen, is the most foolish of 
them all." 

44 It suits the occasion, father. Ask Snorro, he 
will tell thee I am right. Be so kind as to let the 
subject drop — forever." 

44 What art thou doing to Jan's house, that it 
is so tossed up ? Is it cleaning time again ? " 

44 No, dear father. I cleaned last month, but 
Jan brought home much new furniture, and 
Sheila's piano, cabinets, books, pictures, fancy- 
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work, and a hundred other things are to have 
space found for them. If you put one new thing 
in a room, you may have to toss up the whole ar- 
rangement to place it properly — bear that in mind, 
dear father." 

" Thy mother has taught me that lesson. I know 
it sufficiently." 

Vesteen laughed pleasantly and added, " Do 
write to Laon for me. Yes, do. I have no time 
\to think of him." 

" Well, then, it shall be so, but for all that he 
will want thy word; sooner or later thou must 
give it. 

" I am in a hurry to finish Jan's house, father." 

" Then Jan's marriage will happen — eh, Ves- 
teen?" 

" Marriage! There will be no marriage worth 
talking about, father. I would not be married in 
such a mouse-corner way as Sheila intends; but 
Jan is of her mind also." 

" That is to be expected. There is only one 
opinion between them — at present. When thou 
marries, I expect thee to turn Lerwick upside down. 
How soon wilt thou finish Jan's house? " 

" In a few days — three or four, perhaps." 

" Then the invitations to the wedding are al- 
ready sent out, I suppose. There ought to be 
at least two weeks' notice given." 

" The half-dozen who are to witness the mar- 
riage ceremony will receive a few hours' notice." 



<c 
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But thou art joking? " 
" No, indeed, father. I am close to the truth. 
See, thy talking is stopping my work. I am now 
in a hurry to give Sheila the keys of this house." 

II Is she coming here at once? " 
" As soon as she is married." 

II I never heard the like. Does thy mother 
know?" 

" Thou may ask her. It is Snorro's doing." 
" Snorro's doing! What is thy meaning?" 
" Snorro went to see Sheila the other night, and 
be told her a sad story about thy early married 
life; making her believe that all thy misery came 
because thou went to her house instead of mother 
:oming to thy house, no matter however small and 
poor it might be." 

" Well, then, Snorro was right, and I am glad 
thy brother brings his wife to his own house — 
that is the way of all the world — from the begin* 
ling it was so. What will Sheila do with her 
bouse? " 

" I have an idea, father, but it is not yet the 
time to speak of it. Donald's father built it, you 
know." 

" I understand. Thou art a wise little woman." 
Then Vesteen nodded her pretty head and 
lifted the curtain she had been ringing when her 
father interrupted the work. 

The information so cursorily given by Vesteen 
was essentially correct. In a few days Jan's house 
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was in perfect order, and Sheila went all through 
it with innocent pride and satisfaction. " There 
is nothing now wanting but the greenhouse," she 
said to Jan as they walked to her home together. 

44 And that will be built immediately," answered 
Jan. 44 It need not delay our marriage any longer, 
dear one." Suddenly he paused. " Listen, 
Sheila ! " he cried joyfully. 

44 1 hear, Jan ! It is the swans ! Oh, how gladly 
they are calling! " 

44 They are flying northaway to their nests. Oh, 
Sheila, thou promised!" 

44 1 remember, Jan. I will keep my word." 

44 This is Saturday. Wilt thou name Mon- 
day?" 

44 We will make it Wednesday, Jan." 

44 Thank God ! Next Wednesday ! " 

44 Next Wednesday, dear." 

44 We have already arranged all about the cere- 
mony. Is there any change to make ? " 

44 No. It is not a merry-making affair, Jan." 

44 It is the most solemn event of our lives, 
Sheila. Yes, indeed." 

44 Tell Dr. Beaton to be in my parlour at eleven 
o'clock, Jan. Ask your father and mother to come 
at the same hour. I will tell Aunt Jovena, Don- 
ald, and Vesteen, and I will send a note to Snorro, 
for that will please him. There is no one else, 
dear. Look, Jan : the dear birds are exactly above 
our heads. I can feel the winnowing of the air 
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by their flight, and hear the whir of their great 
pinions. And listen how they are calling to each 
other! Is there any other music in nature so in- 
spiring ? " 

They were very happy over this incident, and 
were not too wise to take it for a fortunate omen. 
On Monday they saw another flight, and a third 
on their wedding-day. " We have wedding-guests 
that the world knows nothing about,' ' said Sheila. 
" They have brought us a threefold blessing, Jan." 
And although Jan smiled at what he called her 
foolishness, her words went to his heart very 
pleasantly. For however much our superior mod- 
ern intellects may smile at superstitions, we all 
of us like to have the signs on the right side. 

Lerwick was by this time growing very busy; 
fishing-smacks were constantly arriving, and Jan's 
warehouse was crowded. But Snorro slipped 
away about eleven, and was in time to see the 
bride enter the room on her brother's arm. 
Clothed in lustrous white silk, with the pearls 
round her throat which were her father's last gift, 
she was more beautiful than any one had ever be- 
fore seen her — serious but not sad. Oh, no! for 
a great joy was in her heart, and when she gave 
Jan her hand, and looked into his eyes, there was 
all of heaven and earth in that one bright flash of 
love. For love is of heavenly birth, and the in- 
effable Name is in it. 

After a pleasant lunch the wedding-guests scat- 
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tered as quietly as they had gathered. Then 
Sheila changed her beautiful gown for a simple 
dress of cashmere, and walked with Jan across 
the moor to the house that was to be her future 
home. As she entered it, Vesteen gave her the 
keys of all its belongings. Donald was with Ves- 
teen, but they did not linger, and in half an hour 
Jan and Sheila were alone with their fortunate 
destiny — fortunate because, having love, they had 
the secret of life. 

There was nothing like hilarity with their few 
guests as they went to their homes and business — 
rather a calm and pensive happiness, which made 
them low-voiced and gentle. Dr. Beaton was re- 
membering his first love, and his soul stretched to 
that boundless space to which she had departed. 
Miss Jovena saw by the second sight of memory 
the one true lover of her life — the tender, steady 
youth wtio had offered her love, which in a mo- 
ment of passing unaccountable perversity she had 
refused; thus rendering her whole after-life bar- 
ren and unblessed. Snorro could not help a 
plaintive regret that woman's love had been de- 
nied him. Captain Vedder was recalling his own 
marriage and its early failure, and feeling very 
sorry for himself; and Margaret, walking at his 
side, felt the tenor of his thoughts. She had been 
sad all day with an unavoidable sense of loss, 
though by an heroic self-control she had worn the 
smiles fit for a wedding-guest. But she was grateful 
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when the Captain went to the warehouse and left 
her alone with the unvoiced trouble in her heart. 

Then she went to her room and locked the door, 
and poured out her very soul in tears and prayers. 
Nobody thought she needed comfort, and nobody 
had offered it; yet she had a cruel sense of be- 
reavement. Only to God could she tell this, but 
He knew, He knew all. She broke her heart at 
His feet. He would pity her. Right or wrong, 
He would pity and forgive. She could not put 
into words her trouble, the wrong was so mixed 
with the right, the bitter with the sweet. But, oh, 
God knew ! She need not try to explain to Him 
what she could not explain; for her sense of loss 
and sorrow that day was beyond her under- 
standing. 

She wept herself dumb and quiet, then words 
of strength and comfort came to her. For a great 
and sacred Spirit talks within us, 41 and Margaret 
listened to its wise and loving counsel, and rose 
up comforted and cheerful. The experience was 
not a rare one with her; and 

"Have we not too? Yes, we have 
Answers, and we know not whence ; 
Echoes from beyond the grave, 
Recognised Intelligence." 

She bathed her face and rearranged her hair, 
and put on a pretty house-dress which her hus- 

*I John iv. 16. 
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band had never seen her wear. Also at her breast 
she placed a spray of the artificial orange flowers 
which Sheila had given her from the wedding- 
cake. And as she did so, she said softly over and 
over: 

"I will try to hope and trust in God, 
In the excellent glory His abode 
Hath been of old. Thence looketh He, 
And surely He cannot help seeing me, 
And perhaps He even thinks of me, 
For my heart is with Him continually." 

And, oh, what a miraculous power — possible in 
every life — is faith! All was the same in Mar- 
garet's life, and yet all was changed. She went 
happily downstairs to look after the evening meal, 
and when she saw her husband coming she walked 
to the garden gate to meet him. And as soon as 
he saw her his countenance was altered ; its gloom 
and weariness passed away in smiles, and he said 
joyfully : 

" Margaret, I am so glad to see thee! I am 
tired, dear." 

" Perhaps thou art hungry. It was a very light 
meal we had at noon." 

" Thou art right, jellies and salads and cakes 
are but apologies for a dinner." 

" Well, then, there is a good dinner waiting for 
thee." 

"Where is Vesteen?" 

" Bessie Conall took her from me. There is 
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to be a dance at the doctor's, and wilt thou believe 
it, Miss Jovena is to be there." 

" And Donald Jarrow? " 

" Donald Jarrow, of course. Wherever Ves- 
teen is, Donald is likely to be." 

" Their marriage is not far away." 

" I fear that." 

"Why?" 

"I am not satisfied with Donald. He is very 
charming, but I have little confidence in him, and 
I hoped something better for Vesteen than Donald 
Jarrow." 

" Keep this before thee, Margaret — Vesteen has 
the very virtues Donald lacks, and he has some she 
lacks. They complement each other in a remark- 
able way. Donald is wasteful with money, Ves- 
teen economical. Donald buys everything care- 
lessly, Vesteen is sure to get # full shilling's worth 
for every shilling. Donald is a man of uncertain 
spirit, he never walks with a sure foot, he is rest- 
less and fond of change, he tries many things and 
stands by nothing. Vesteen brings all she begins 
to completion, and she dislikes change. Donald 
loves adventure, excitement, and mixed company. 
Vesteen is quite satisfied with the society of 
those she loves. I fear Donald is reckless 
about financial engagements, but Vesteen is 
prompt and honourable, and will not run into 
debt. Very well, thou may see plainly that 
she may be the young man's salvation — for 
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Vesteen will rule under roof — father's or hus- 
band's." 

" Well and true, Jan, but I did not bring my 
Vesteen into the world to be Donald Jarrow's sal- 
vation. She ought to marry a man that does not 
need salvation." 

" Margaret, all men need saving in some way 
or other. A good wife is from the Lord, and sent 
for their salvation." 

" Oh, Jan ! Oh, Jan, Jan, I was not thy sal- 
vation." 

" Thou wert my very salvation, Margaret. It 
was for thy sake I tried to be a better man. I 
studied for thy sake. I fought and conquered for 
thy sake. I raised myself to where I am for thy 
sake. All I did, all I suffered, was for my fair, 
dear Margaret's sake. My beautiful Margaret ! " 
and he rose from his chair and lifted her happy, 
smiling face and kissed it. And as they sat to- 
gether that evening, Jan smoking and Margaret 
knitting at his side, they talked lovingly of their 
past yesterdays, and confidently of their to- 
morrows. 

" The past is past," said Jan, " and now we will 
let the curtain fall forever on it, for, oh, my sweet 
Margaret, there is promise in all the years to 
come." And so, after all, Sheila's and Jan's wed- 
ding-day was to Margaret Vedder one of those 
heavenly days that never die. 



AFTERWORD 

I MARRIED, I myself, like the rest of the world, 
and soon went far away from Shetland. For some 
time I had an occasional letter or newspaper, then 
my acquaintances forgot me, and I forgot them. 
So it was not until thirty years had come and gone 
that I heard anything of the Vedders and Jar- 
rows, and then the news came in a most unex- 
pected way. I was in Scotland visiting at the resi- 
dence of a well-known Scotch publisher, living in 
Fifeshire. One night he brought home with him 
a young man, who was introduced to me as the 
Rev. Mr. Abbot, and I soon understood from his 
conversation that he was either a Shetlander or 
had been in Shetland recently. Later I had a long 
interview with him, and received the following 
information. 

" I was the Wesleyan minister in Lerwick for 
the past two years," he said. " I understood it 
was an antiquated and interesting town, but I 
was disappointed. All is progress and Cook tour- 
ists now. You understand, madam ? " 

" Yes," I answered, " I understand. Did you 
know the Vedders of Lerwick — I mean Lieutenant 
Jan Vedder?" 

" I know him well. He is a hale, cheerful old 

395 
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gentleman, full of life, and very progressive. I 
was told he always had been so. He had a very 
handsome wife. They live in Edinburgh during 
the winter months." 

" Is he still in business? " I asked. 

" The Vedder business is a large one, but it is 
now managed by the Lieutenant's two eldest sons 
r— Jan and Michael Vedder." 

"Michael?" I answered. "He must have 
been named for Lieutenant Michael Snorro. Did 
you hear of him ? " 

44 1 heard a great deal about him. He was 
without doubt one of God's men," answered the 
minister. " The younger Mrs. Vedder told me 
much about Michael Snorro. He spent his last 
years with her, and was passionately attached to 
her son Jan Vedder the third. Little Jan loved 
him equally, and was not happy if long away 
from Snorro's room. Mrs. Vedder said she al- 
ways took him to Snorro after he was undressed 
for the night, and he walked about the room with 
the child in his arms until it fell asleep." 

44 1 can see the big man with the little lad in 
his arms," I said. "Was he the only child of 
Sheila Vedder?" 

" Oh, no," the minister answered. " She had 
three daughters — Jovena, Margaret, and Col- 
inetta — all of them beautiful children. To Jovena 
Miss Jarrow left nearly all she possessed. Miss 
Jarrow must have been a strong personality. She 
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had been long dead, but people still talked a 
great deal about her. 

" One night," he continued, " when the child 
was nearly two years old, Mrs. Vedder left him 
with Snorro, and after an hour's interval went 
back to see if he had gone to sleep. Both appeared 
to be sound asleep — the child on Snorro's bed, and 
Snorro in a large reclining chair by the bedside. 
She went softly and lifted her boy, and then she 
saw that Snorro had fallen asleep to wake in 
Paradise. One hand lay on the bed near little 
Jan, the other was on the open Gospels close at 
his right hand. There was a wooden cross — left 
to him by an old Norse lady— over the pages, and 
Snorro's hand clasped it." 

" I remember that cross," I said. " What be- 
came of it? " 

" His friend Captain Vedder laid it on Snorro's 
coffin-lid. It was buried with him." 

" So Snorro had fallen on his last long 
sleep ! " V .._ 

" Even so," replied the young minister. " Life's 
sweet fable was ended for Snorro, but his soul 
and body had parted like friends." 

" Then all is well," I answered. " We shall 
not say ' Good-night ' to him here, but in some 
brighter star bid him ' Good-morning.' " 

" That is our hope." 

" Snorro's death would be a great blow to Cap- 
tain Vedder." 
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" His daughter-in-law told me that he never 
lifted his head after it. He wandered restlessly 
about for two weeks, then took a severe cold, 
which ended in inflammation of both lungs. He 
was delirious towards the last, and died fighting 
his old enemies. He thought Snorro was with 
him, and just before he passed away said : ' We 
have fought a good fight, Snorro. We may rest 



now.' " 



" And so Jan Vedder went 

' on that long voyage all men take, 
And without help or comrade, once again, 
By unknown waters entered a new world/ " 

I said. 

" Just so, madam, but I am sure he found help 
and a comrade very quickly," replied the minister. 
"Mrs. Vedder told me that there was the light 
of joyful welcome on his face. She thought 
Snorro met him. I believe it." 

" The Captain had a daughter called Vesteen," 
I continued. 

" I never saw her." 

" She probably married Dr. Donald Jarrow, a 
brother of the younger Mrs. Vedder." 

" There was no Dr. Jarrow in Lerwick. Oh, 
now I remember! They went to live in New 
York, and were very happy and prosperous. I 
daresay they are living there to-day, sheltered and 
flourishing in a little grove of their own kindred." 
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"The loss of Vesteen would be a great trial 
to her mother." 

" No doubt of that. She talks yet much about 
her." 

" What say you ? Is Captain Vedder's widow 
still living? " 

" The sweet, dear old lady," he answered, " is 
still living. She loves everybody, and everybody 
loves her. All her descendants have grown up to 
call her blessed — sons and daughters, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren. I will tell you 
a few lines I wrote out about her, they seemed so 
appropriate. I had gone to bid her good-bye, and 
she gave me tea from the loveliest cups I ever 



saw." 



"Japanese?" I asked. 

" Or Chinese." 

" I know the cups." 

"She was very proud of them. She told me 
their history, and said she was going to leave them 
to her daughter Vesteen." 

" Well, now, the few lines," I said. " You 
must not forget them." 

" I will not, for they describe her well, just as 
I saw her three weeks ago: 



'At the wide doorway, framed in shifting shade, 

The aged saintly mother calmly sits; 
While round her brows the mellow light hath made 
A glory as she knits. 
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Swift glide her glancing needles to and fro, 
Her ball of yarn moves softly at her feet, 

Her cheeks are pale, her hair is white as snow, 
Her eyes are strangely sweet.' 



1 1* 



" It is a good picture, I have no doubt," I re- 
plied. " Often I have seen her sitting at her open 
door, knitting in the sunshine. But I never knew 
her to be pale," I added; " she used to have a 
lovely colour in her cheeks." 

" She is fading and failing. Some day she will 
hear God's whisper, and answer it as quietly as 
Michael Snorro did." 



With the minister's memory of Margaret Ved- 
der this story passes away. I have sounded all my 
recollections from the moss-grown past in order 
to tell it. And in the telling I have thrown off a 
little of the press and pressure of the present un- 
restful life. So I cannot help also hoping that 
all who read it may find a few hours' rest among 
people so simple and truthful, so free from all the 
dismal, slippery, religious doubts that assail the 
modern mind, so cheered by faithful love, so en- 
livened by violins and songs and race stories, in 
which we can see the armour shine and hear the 
swords clash, as the never-ending human struggle 
between the right and the wrong went on. 

Alas ! such men and women are fast going the 
road they will never return; yet will we neither 



I 
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fear nor retire from the changes that have ban- 
ished them, but hoping evermore, and trusting 
evermore, say to ourselves: 

"It was good, yet there is better than it. 
This that we see is not all, and this that we do is but little; 
Nevertheless it is good, though there is better than it" 
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